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FANTASIA’S 


ALUMNI MOURN DEATH 
OF “CHARLIE” LINEHAN 


Mr. Charles A. Linehan, who was 
head of the mathematics department 
here for 38 years, died June 21st of 
this year. He had taught math at 
Rindge for 44 years, and had coached 
baseball, and hockey as well as foot- 





MR. CHARLES A. LINEHAN 























ball. He was known with affection all 
over New England by men who had 
played under him or had played 
against one of his Rindge teams. 
SERVED IN WORLD WAR I 
Born in Cambridge, he graduated 
from Rindge in 1906 and Harvard 
in 1910. He took a master’s degree 
in math at M.I.T., and taught there. 


that of LL.B. at Suffolk in 1981. 
He was a very successful coach, 
especially in football, and was foot- 
ball scout for Harvard as well as for 
Rindge for many years. 

He was a member of the Gridiron 


retary of the Massachusetts Coaches’ 
Association, and a past president of 
the Irish Charitable Society. 
ACTIVE ALUMNUS 

Always deeply interested in Rindge, 
he was instrumental in persuading 
many graduates to take active part 
in the Alumni Association and was a 
wer of strength to the Association 
in getting speakers and otherwise 
elping to plan the annual reunions. 
he Alumni Association honored him 
in November, 1964, when its annual 
anquet was named “Charlie Linehan 
ight.” 

Mr. Linehan is survived by his wife, 
sister, a daughter, and three grand- 
hildren. Although “Charlie” retired 
rom active teaching in 1957, his for- 
er pupils and colleagues will not 
orget his smile and helpful spirit. 





Fund Organized By Alumni 
In Honor Of John W. Wood 








MR. JOHN W. WOOD, Headmaster Emeritus 


In honor of Mr. John W. Wood, our 
Headmaster for many years, a group 
of alumni have organized the John 
W. Wood Scholarship Fund, Inc. to 
collect contributions, invest them, 
and use the income for scholarships 
to enable worthy Rindge graduates 
to continue their education. 


The officers of the corporation are 
Russell E. Cutter, an M. B. T. A. de- 
tective inspector, President; John J. 
Curry, former Master of the Roberts 
School, former City Manager of Cam- 
bridge, and now a teacher at New 
Preparatory School, Vice President; 
Michael J. MacDonald, President of 
the public relations firm of MacDon- 
ald Associates, Secretary; and Mr. 
Thomas J. McLaughlin, plastics 
teacher in Room 413 and Commander 
in the Naval Research Branch, 
U.S.N.R., Treasurer. 


TRUSTEES AND BOARD 


Among the Trustees and Advisory 
Board are several Past Presidents of 
the Rindge Alumni Association: Er- 
nest F. Graves, now President of the 
Association, an engineer with the 
Cambridge Electric Light Co.; Edwin 
Lennon, Vice President of the New 
England Merchants National Bank; 
William McKinley, a retired deputy 
sheriff of Middlesex County; Henry 
Owens, president and owner of the 
trucking company that bears his 
name; Andrew T. Trodden, former 
city councilor, City Solicitor, and at- 
torney at law; Edward Donovan, for- 


mer city councilor and retired deputy 
sheriff, and William H. McGinness, 
superintendent of the Cambridge 
Water Department. 

Other Trustees of the Fund are 
Mr. Sweeney, our Headmaster, who 
though not a graduate of Rindge has 
been elected to honorary membership 
in the Association; Edward Hayward, 
Secretary of the Association and as- 
sistant to the President of the Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company; 
Frank J. Pespisa, Financial Secre- 
tary of the Association, former super- 
intendent of Soldiers Field Postal 
Station and traffic manager at the 
Harvard Business Review; Paul F. 
Hillery, Treasurer and Past President 
of the Association and president of 
M.F. Hillery Inc., a truck transporta- 
tion company; Jerome Haflich, a 
clerk in the U. S. Post Office; and 
Robert White, engineer with Kaman 
Aircraft Corp. 


OTHER MEMBERS 


Other members of the Advisory 
Board are Charles E. Cummings, a 
real estate dealer in Portland, Maine; 
Leo E. Diehl, associate commissioner 
of taxes; William Downe of Lexing- 
ton, builder; Forrest L. Gould, clerk 
of committees in Cambridge; Joseph 
Guiney, of the Cambridge board of 
tax assessors; Robert A. McAuliffe, 
a supervisor in the Massachusetts 
Income Tax Division; Louis Novak, 
art teacher at Wentworth Institute, 


(Continued on back page) 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


Rev. Francis J. Hogan ’45 is an as- 
sistant at St. Leo’s Church in Dor.- 
chester. He expects to enter the Army 
as a chaplain. 

* * 

Joseph Trainor ’60 is assistant sys- 
tems manger for DeMambro Electron- 
ics. He is also attending Northeastern 
University in the College of Business 
Administration. 

* ae * 

Lawrence Johnston ’54, an Air 
Force veteran, is employed at M.I.T. 
He is continuing his education at 
Northeastern University. 

* 


Paul Fournier ’63 and Paul Matul- 
ewicz ’63 are undergraduates at Bos- 
ton College. 

a * * 

Irving Ray ’30 who had been a 
salesman for a plastics manufacturer 
in New York was struck and killed 
by an automobile near his Long Is- 
land home in March. He was a Coast 
Guard veteran of World War II. He 
is survived by his brother George ’35, 
who will be remembered as a member 
of several athletic teams during his 
days at Rindge, and by a brother 
Charles. r 

* 


Paul Fopiano ’49, B.S., M. I. T. 58, 
PhD. (Metallurgy) M. I. T. ’59 is 
now associated with NASA at its 
Cambridge laboratories. He is a ma- 
terials scientist. 

* * * 

Arthur LaRocque ’64 is a Dean’s 

List student at Wentworth Institute. 


The Register is very sorry to report 
the death of Bill Nile in a truck ac- 
cident recently in Groton, Conn. A 
graduate in 1965, he was in the Navy 
at the time. 

* * * 

Warren S. Berg ’39 graduated from 
Harvard in 1948, He is now a vice 
president of the National Shawmut 
Bank in Boston and lives in Winches- 
ter. 

* * * 

Robert P. O’Rouke ’66, is attending 
the Marist College and Seminary in 
Framingham Center. 

* * * 

Thomas “Beau” Beaudry ’66 is 
working for Western Electric Co., 
repairing telephones. He is leaving 
for Marine Corps boot camp on Jan- 
uary 16th. 
be a ae * 

Robert E. LaMont of the class of 
1942 recently won a cash award and 
a certificate from the Army, accord- 
ing to the Cambridge Chronicle-Sun. 
He served under General Patton in 
France during World War II, in the 
Army Signal Corps; then, after a 
brief P.G. course at Rindge, entered 
Harvard in February, 1946 receiving 
the degree of A.B. in 1950. He is now 
a lieutenant-colonel in the Army Re- 
serve, and a civilian engineers at Fort 
Belvoir, Va. 

* * * 

James C. McMullen ’64 is in his 
last year at Coyne Electrical School 
and plans to enter Northeastern to 
become an electrical engineer. 





ALUMNI NUMBER 


Fund Organized 


whose portrait of Mr. Wood hangs 
in our office; L. Robert Rolde, build- 
er and real estate dealer; Eugene 
Sullivan, insurance broker, and Dr. 
George White, dentist. 

The fund has already sent a form 
letter to 800 alumni and friends of 
Rindge, and expects to kick off a 
campaign for donations at the Alumni 
banquet November 21st. 


FUND APPEAL 


As a token of respect and apprecia- 
tion for our Headmaster Emeritus the 
John W. Wood Scholarship Fund, Inc. 
appeals to the alumni for contribu- 
tions. 

The corporation is organized to 
make interest-free loans and outright 
scholarship grants to worthy Rindge 
graduuates. As it is a non-profit or- 
ganization, contributions are tax de- 
ductible. 

I will appoint the Headmaster of 
Rindge, a retired Rindge educator, 
a Rindge business man, and a Rindge 
professional man, and a fifth to be 
chosen by these four, as the Scholar- 
ship Award Committee to make the 
first award, at the graduation in 
June, 1967. 

At each annual meeting of the 
Alumni Association four new trustees 
of the Fund will be selected by the 
officers and past presidents, to re- 
place four of the original twelve. 

The Fund officers, trustees, and 
Advisory Board are sincerely grateful 
to many of the Alumni for their help 
in organizing the fund, but especially 
to two: Ernie Graves, President of 
the R. A. A., for his tireless work in 
organizing the original committee, 
and Andy Trodden, for doing all the 
legal work on the charter 


RUSSELL E. CUTTER, President 
John W. Wood 
Scholarship Fund, Inc. 


TOM McLAUGHLIN 
IS FUND TREASURER 


Thomas J. McLaughlin has been 
appointed Treasurer of the John W. 
Wood Scholarship Fund. At this time, 
when Mr. McLaughlin is assuming his 








THOMAS J. McLAUGHLIN 
Appointed Treasurer 


new duties, it is fitting to note that 
he has a long record of service to 
Rindge, its teachers, and the Rindge 
Alumni Association. He is presently 
Treasurer of the Rindge Teachers’ 
Club and has demonstrated his abil- 
ity in this capacity. 


aa 





Kinley. 
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Tom graduated from Rindge with 
the class of 1922 and has been asso- 
ciated with the school from that time, 
with the exception of the years spent 
in the U.S. Navy during World War 
II, from which service he retired with 
the rank of Commander. He is a grad- 
uate of Boston College and holds the 
degree of B.Ed. 

The Rindge Alumni Association is 
indeed fortunate in obtaining a cap- 
able and experienced person for the 
post of Treasurer of the John W. 
Wood Scholarship Fund, 


DOWN THE YEARS 
WITH THE REGISTER 


By LEO BERGIN 


25 YEARS AGO 


The Rindge football team meet 
Somerville High for the 46th time. 
For the first time the “Register” 
will have its own foreign correspon- 
dence column. Rafael G. Llereng, who 
has only been two years in this coun- 
try, will correspond in English and 
Spanish with Cuba and Argentina. 
20 YEARS AGO 


Before a crowd of 5000 royal rooters 
at Russell Field on Columbus Day 
at 10:30 the Rindge Technical School 
erushed Cambridge High and Latin 
and became the University City‘s 


Kevin M. White, Secretary of the Commonwealth, delivers the charter 
of the John W. Wood Scholarship Fund, Inc., to Mr. Wood. Left to 
right: Joseph Guiney, President Graves, President Cutter, Mr. Wood, 
Secretary White, Mr. Sweeney, William H. McGinness, William Mc- 
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FUND CHARTER AWARDED 


* 
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football champion, 
Rindge 24—Latin 0. 

One of Rindge‘s noted alumni, Tom 
Daley late Red Sox coach died at the 
age of 52. 


15 YEARS AGO 


Rindge and C.H.L.S. played their 
first Annual Thanksgiving Day game. 
First Lieutenant Paul L. Briand 
Jr., class of 739, has been assigned 
as an English Instructor to the United 
States Military Academy, West Point, 


the score being 


10 YEARS AGO 


Rindge came in second in the State 
meet and came in first in the relay 
and dash. 

Charley Jenkins flashed to a 500 
yard World’s Indoor Record of 56.4s 
as he continued his unbeaten string. 
The old record of 56.6s was set in 
19538. 


5 YEARS AGO 


Mr. Henry C. Lynch, former fac- 
ulty manager, head of the foreign 
language department and well-known 
high school sports director, died at 
his home on Saturday, Oct. 7. 

John D. Wood of the Class of ‘61 
was awarded one of six scholarships 
provided by the Colonel and Mrs. 
Henry Bayard McCoy Scholarship 
Foundation. 


DO YOU REMEMBER THIS? 


= 
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CHICK - A - LACKA 


Chick-a-lacka, Chick-a-lacka, 
Chow, Chow, Chow. 
Boom-a-lacka, Boom-a-lacka, 
Bow, Wow, Wow. 
Chick-a-lacka, Boom-a-lacka, 
Siss-Boom-Bah. 

Rindge Tech! Rindge Tech! 
Rah, Rah, Rah! 


LOCOMOTIVE 


(Spell out gradually, faster) 
R-I-N-D-G-E 
R-I-N-D-G-E 
RINDGE 
Team, Team, Team (or name) 


COME ON, BROWN 


Come on Brown, 
Come on White, 

Come on Rindge Tech, 
Fight—-Fight—Fight. 


SHORT CHEER 


Yea (first name) 
Yea (last name) 
Yea, Yea (first and last name). 


ADD THE LETTERS 


“R-I-N,” add the letter “D”’ 

Put it all together with a big “G 
There you have it. 

Here we are 

Rindge Tech. Rindge Tech 

Rah, Rah, Rah! 


BOOLA BOOLA 


Boola, Boola, Boola, Boola, 
Oh, that’s the war cry 

Of Rindge Tech School. 
We will down them, 

We will crown them, 
Until they holler 

For Boola, Boo. Rah! Rah! 


RINDGE’S WARRIORS 


All hail to Rindge’s warriors, 

Long may they reign supreme. 

A husky bunch of warriors, 

And they’ll sure clean up your tean 
Out on the field of conflict 

They bow to no team’s skill, 

And like the men of might they are 
They fight with right good will. 


CHORUS 
Then give a hearty cheer for Rindg 
Rah! Rah! 
May she never taste defeat. 
We'll never say “die” but 
“Up men and try 
for the glory of old Rindge” 
Our colors are the Brown and Whit 
We never haul them down. 
The Brown stands for the “roast” 
we give 
Our opponents when in town. 
And as the tide of battle sweeps 
Their team right off the field. 
Don’t forget, the Brown and Whit 
Whose word is “never yield.” 


REPEAT CHORUS 


MANTLE OF THE DAWN 


Tune: “Till We Meet Again” 


In the mantle of the dawn, 
While the birds sing forth the mor 
Down beneath the sky so blue 
Stands old Rindge so firm and true 
There she stands for truth and righ 
Sending forth her rays of light. 
Clad in robes of majesty, 
Rindge, we sing of thee. 
Be thou our guide and stay 
Leading us from day to day 
Make us true and brave and strong 
Ever firm to battle wrong! 
When from thee we’ve gone away 
May we strive for thee each day, 
As we sail life’s restless sea 
Rindge we sing of thee! 

—George F. Bowles, ’2 
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.LUMNI MOURN DEATH 
YF “CHARLIE” LINEHAN 


Mr. Charles A. Linehan, who was 
aad of the mathematics department 
sre for 38 years, died June 21st of 
tis year. He had taught math at 
indge for 44 years, and had coached 
aseball, and hockey as well as foot- 








MR. CHARLES A. LINEHAN 


all. He was known with affection all 
ver New England by men who had 
layed under him or had played 
gainst one of his Rindge teams. 


IERVED IN WORLD WAR I 


Born in Cambridge, he graduated 
rom Rindge in 1906 and Harvard 


n 1910. He took a master’s degree 
no math at M.I.T., and taught there. 
fe served his country in the Army 
luring World War I; took the degree 
f Ed.M. at Harvard in 1927, and 
hat of LL.B. at Suffolk in 1931. 
le was a very successful coach, 
specially in football, and was foot- 
all scout for Harvard as well as for 
tindge for many years. 


He was a member of the Gridiron 
lub and the M. I. T. Faculty Club, 
me of the founders and a past sec- 
etary of the Massachusetts Coaches’ 
\ssociation, and a past president of 
he Irish Charitable Society. 


\CTIVE ALUMNUS 


Always deeply interested in Rindge, 
ie was instrumental in persuading 
nany graduates to take active part 
n the Alumni Association and was a 
ower of strength to the Association 
n getting speakers and otherwise 
elping to plan the annual reunions. 
‘he Alumni Association honored him 
n November, 1964, when its annual 
anquet was named “Charlie Linehan 
Night.” 

Mr. Linehan is survived by his wife, 
| sister, a daughter, and three grand- 
hildren. Although “Charlie” retired 
rom active teaching in 1957, his for- 
ner pupils and colleagues will not 
orget his smile and helpful spirit. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, DECEMBER 14, 1966 


Season’s First Honor Roll 
Shows Drop In Two Classes 


The first Honor Roll for this year is pretty short, chiefly be- 
cause the juniors and sophomores have not been doing their best. 
The seniors placed 33, 10 more than the juniors did last June. In- 
stead of 47 each, however, the juniors have placed only 18 this time 


and the sophs only 19. 


Both of the middle classes have been outshone by the lowly 
freshmen, 27 of whom gained this distinction. 

The Register congratulates those whose names appear below, 
and earnestly exhorts their classmates to get on the ball. 

Now is the time for all Rindge students to come to the aid of 
their scholastic records. Your marks will remain on record as long 
as Cambridge has a school system, and the record will be of import- 
ance to you every time a prospective employer asks for it, in order 
to find out whether you are the able, reliable man he wants to hire. 

No matter what your marks for the first quarter were, you can 
improve them. Go to it and good luck! 


SENIORS 


Gregory E. Head 
Joseph F. Carbone 
Harold J. Coffey 
Anthony P. Santoyanni 
Joseph M. Moreira 
Frank C. Wright 

Al Newton 

Frank A. Miano 
John F. Cloran 
Stephen M. Mahoney 
Craig D. Sparks 
Daniel T. Lopez 
Michael L. Smith 
Edmund A. Serwecinski 
John D. Ferolito 
Jorge A. Delgado 
George J. Gentile 
Michael Long 

Charles L. Washington 
John A. Frechette 
George F. Longo 
James J. Costa 
James F. Dwyer 
Ronald H. Eldridge 
Lafayette L. Bingham 
John P. Riley 

Gary D. Ambush 
Walter R. Bahia 
Robert L. Desrosiers 
Kenneth K. Gray 
Frederick E. Johnson 
William J. Malfa 
James M. Vaden 


JUNIORS 


Frederick R. Marotto 
Fernando Bettencourt 
Philip D. Cabral 

Paul Daszuta 

John A. Sasso 
Walter P. Ferreira 
Robert S. Simpson 
Ronald L. McCollem 
John H. Nichols 
John Rowe 

Thomas E. DiPace 
Antonio M. Santos 
William S. Wetmore 
Richard M. Corriera 
Raymond A. Petrosky 
Robert M. Brown 
Michael T. McKeown 


SOPHOMORES 


Dennis Dantona 
Michael Magliozzi 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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91.0 
90.0 
87.5 
87.0 
86.0 
85.0 
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84.0 
83.3 
83.0 
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78.8 
77.8 
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85.8 
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81.7 
81.6 
80.8 
80.8 
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80.0 
77.5 
77.0 





300 ATTEND ANNUAL 
RINDGE ALUMNI REUNION 


The Rindge Alumni Association held 
its 7ist annual reunion and banquet 
at Fantasia’s Restaurant on Monday 
evening, Nov. 21st. About 300 were 
present, including at least 14 Rindge 
teachers and eight present students. 

Larry Bingham, captain of the 
cross- country team, and Al Newton, 
president of the Senior class, captain 
of the football team, and co-captain 
of the baseball team, received gold 
wrist watches after the dinner as the 
Walter Brennan and Kennedy Park 
awards, respectively. 

Other students who were guests of 
the alumni association were: 

George Longo, editor of the Reg- 
ister; Clarence Gaynor, captain of 
the track team; Walter Collins, cap- 
tain of the basketball team; Ken Hol- 
way, co-captain of the baseball team; 
James Hayes and Gerry Leman, co- 
captains of the hockey team. 

The officers of the association for 
1966-1967 were elected, as follows: 
President, Louis Novak 
First Vice Pres., Russell E. Cutter 
Second Vice Pres., Edward Hayward 
Secretary, Robert Shea 
Treasurer, Paul F. Hillery 
Financial Secy., Frank J. Pespisa 
Historian, Ernest F. Graves 


Among the speakers were two for- 
mer Rindge teachers: Superintendent 
of Schools John M. Tobin, C.H.L.S. 
Headmaster Raymond J. D’Arcy. Oth- 
er former Rindge teachers present in- 
cluded Mr. Charles J. O’Connor and 
Mr. Edward Cassidy, to whom ci- 
tations were presented; Mr. Vincent 
P. Burke, former head of the math 
department; Mr. I. V. Bockman, who 
taught mechanical drawing; Mr. John 
Curry, recently retired city mana- 
ger; and Mr. John Sullivan, master 
of the Harrington School. 








SIX NEW TEACHERS 
ADDED TO OUR FACULTY 


The Register here presents a brief 
sketch of each of the new teachers 


and also extends to them a wish that 
they may remain with Rindge for 
many happy years. 


BY PAUL TAVERNA 


MR. CALABRESE, our auto teach- 
er, studied printing at Rindge and 
worked as a printer for about a year 
after his graduation. 

He served in the Army Medical 
Department and because of an injury 
received a medical discharge. Later 
he worked for Lewis & Sheppard in 
Watertown, using a_ skill acquired 
while at Rindge. He became an auto- 
motive machinist, and finally, an 
auto mechanic. 

Since then he has worked on auto- 
motive machinery 24 years—four 
years with the International Havester 
Co, and 20 with the City of Cam- 
bridge. 

In pursuit of a college degree, he 
has taken evening courses in physics 
and electronics and is now studying 
child psychology at Harvard. He has 
patented two of his own inventions 
and is now working on a third. 








BY JOHN KILLION 


MR. McCARTHY, English teacher 
and an adviser to the Register 
staff, graduated from Boston State 
in 1966, with a B.A. degree in ed- 
ucation. While attending Boston 
State College he was twice captain 
of the track squad. Mr. McCarthy 
did his practice teaching in English 
at Rindge last year. 





By KEN O’DONNELL 


MR. NOLAN, our freshman wood- 
working teacher, is taking the place 
of the ailing Mr. Creedon in Room 
245. Mr. Nolan, a Belmont resident, 
is no stranger here as he graduated 
from Rindge in 1929. He attended 
Lowell Institute for two years. Mr. 
Nolan was self-employed before com- 
ing to Rindge. His extracurricular 
activities revolve around his member- 
ship in the Charles River Power 
Squadron. 


BY JOHN H. NICHOLS 


MR. SENNOTT, our new guidance 
counselor for freshmen and _ sopho- 
mores, is a life-long resident of Cam- 
bridge. He attended Mount Trinity 
Grammar School, in Watertown, and 
graduated from C.H.L.S. where he 
played football. He took his bachelor’s 
degree in business administration at 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, where 
he was also on the football team. 
After college he taught at South- 
bridge High for four years and was 
in industry for two. He has a mas- 
ter’s degree in guidance at Boston 
State College. 


By FRANK A. ACCARINO 


MR. TIERNEY, our new printing 
instructor in Room 112, comes to us 
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The Rindge Register 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Published periodically by the students of the 
Rindge Technical Schooi 
Established 1891 Reorganized 1915 
The “RINDGE REGISTER” is composed, 
made-up and printed by the students of the 
printing classes in Rindge Technical School. 








“If It Happened At Rindge You'll See It In The Register” 
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To The Freshmen 


By AL NEWTON, JR. 
President of the Senior Class 


Welcome to Rindge, and congratulations on your choice of 
school. Take advantage of the opportunities it has to offer you 
for your future. 

Rindge will prepare you in the field most in demand today— 
the field of technology. But you can also prepare here for any other 
career you wish to pursue. Rindge has produced and will continue 
to produce leaders in a great many different vocations. 

The more you devote yourself to studying now, the more 
Rindge will do for you, to help you meet the demands of this rapid- 
ly-advancing world 


Student Council Organized 


For the first time in many years, Rindge is forming an all- 
school Student Council to serve the needs of the entire student 
body. A Student Council Constitution was passed by the officers of 
each class at a meeting held Friday, November 18. If the constitu- 
tion is approved by the student body in an upcoming election, the 
new Student Council can move into action. 

Several weeks ago, the idea of an all-school council was dis- 
cussed by Harvard Teacher-Aides Bruce Blumberg and Kent Keith, 
and the Senior Class Officers. The Seniors liked the idea and drew 


up a plan which was presented to the Senior Council the followi 

week. Approved by the Seniors, the idea was presented to rep 

sentatives from each grade level, who also approved. A committ 
was set up to write a formal Constitution: Thomas Murphy, Pat 
Nichols and John Riley. The Constitution was approved at t 

first meeting of the all-school council by a unanimous vote. 

The new Student Council will consist of the four officers fron 
from each grade level. The Senior Class officers will serve as th 
moderating officers of the all-school council. The Student Counei 
will work on projects and activities which concern the entire schoo 
rather than a single class; class functions will remain the same. I 
is hoped that an all-school council can bring about more unity an 
cooperation in the school by working to represent all of the studen 
body in its activities. 


Extracurricular Activities Count 


Colleges are primarily interested in you as a student. Wha 
they want most to know about you are your academic achieve 
ments and your academic potential: how good a student you hav 
been in high school and how good a student you are likely to b 
in college. This is why they examine your school record an 
your test scores so closely. : 

But colleges are looking for something more in the student: 
they admit: evidence of leadership, unusual interests, abilities 
and talents not measured by traditional grades and tests. Her 
the record of your extracurricular activities gives the colleges add 
tional clues about the kind of person you are or are becoming. : 

What, for example, can admissions officers learn about yot 
simply by studying what out-of-class or out-of-school 
after-school activities you have taken part in during your hig 
school years? Not everything, of course — but quite a bit. How so’ 
Because a balanced and intelligently planned extracurricular pro. 
gram is likely to affect you in many different ways. 

Their knowledge of the nature and scope of extracurriculat 
programs and activities in high schools throughout the country 
has convinced the colleges that these activities have a special con: 
tribution to make to your development and growth — a contribu- 
tion that your regular courses cannot and do not make the ao 
way. 

What makes your extracurricular activities so important 
Your high school years are, and should be, something more than @ 
mere taking and passing of courses, no matter how good and im 
portant these courses may be. Your extracurricular activitie 
supply that “something more.” 

One thing that you, as a student, should remember is tha 
you are in school to learn. Your studies come first. Nothing mus 
be allowed to cut into or interfere with your studies. Extracurrict 
lar activities are no substitute for good grades. If you have to sae 
rifice anything, sacrifice the activity. 

But if you plan your school work with any degree of care 
you should, unless you are having real trouble with your schoo 
work, have enough time to spare for a well-rounded, satisfying 
extracurricular program. 
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School and Commerce Day 


Enjoyed By Rindge Seniors 


By GEORGE F. LONGO 


M Thanks to the Chamber of Com- 
imerce, Lions, Kiwanis and_ Rotary 
Clubs, and the Cambridge School De- 
‘yartment, the seniors of Rindge and 
bLatin received a helpful insight into 
jbhe composition of our city’s business 
and industrial functions. 

( This day has established a relation- 
jship between students and the cold, 
“sruel world of progress. It also en- 
abled us to see the industries and 
ousinesses of Cambridge in operation. 
Because the city takes an interest in 
its youth we know what to expect 
from the business world we have 
\shosen and how to train ourselves to 
atake a place in business and industry. 
This day enabled us to formulate 
bur plans and be ready to cope with 
)the world of self-survival. 


“The Rindge and C.H.L.S. seniors 
-assembled in the Latin School audito- 
_rium on School and Commerce Day, 
“Oet. 21, for preliminary exercises. 
sLater they went in chartered buses 
Ma visit a number of companies and 
‘\nstitutions in which they had ex- 
joressed interest. After explanatory 
talks and a tour of the plant, each 
10st company provided a lunch, and 
then the students returned to school 
jm their buses about 1:00 p.m. 

~ The following extracts from their re- 
lborts will give an idea of their expe- 
riences. 


. BAIRD-ATOMIC, INC. 


By JOSEPH CARBONE and 
iI GEORGE GENTILE 


) When we arrived our cameras 
were collected and we were issued 
dentification badges. Then, after a 
lecture on the general operations of 
phe plant and the types of instrument 
“nade there, we were separated into 
Jwo groups. One group was taken 
through the sales and management 
areas while the other toured the con- 
&truction and stock departments. We 
saw the Spectrovac, which can ana- 
_yze an ore sample to show not only 
what elements it contains but also 
the amount of each element. Radia- 
tion and gas scanners are the best- 
‘mown Baird products; one of the 
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newest is an instrument used in scan- 
ning human organs. 


BLANCHARD MACHINE CO. 


By HENRY MANUEL and 
JOHN SIMPKINS 


Three of us seniors visited Blan- 
chard Machine Co. We heard a talk 
and saw a film on the history of the 
company and its grinding machines, 
and toured the plant. Then after a 
box lunch the foreman answered our 
questions. 


CABOT CORP. REASEARCH 
LABS 


By HAROLD J. COFFEY and 
MICHAEL COFFEY 


At Cabot Corp. we were shown 
how weak pure rubber is unless a 
stabilizer is added, such as carbon 
black, of which Cabot is the world’s 
largest producer. The first depart- 
ment we saw was Chemical Analysis, 
a complexity of tubes, pipes, and ma- 
chines. In the next, Microanalysis, 
we saw an electron miscroscope mag- 
nify a piece of fine screening cov- 
ered with a thin layer of oil 18,000 
times. Then we went to the M.I.T. 
Faculty Club for lunch. 


CHARTER HOUSE MOTEL 
HOTEL 


By WALTER BARTLETT 


At the Charter House Motel, on 
Cambridge Parkway, we were taken 
first to the eighth floor for a glance 
at the rooms. Then the manager in- 
troduced his sales manager, whose 
job it is to get business on a large 
scale, and showed us how reserva- 
tions are made. This motel is so ef- 
ficient that it can accept or reject a 
reservation in three minutes. At the 
front desk a record is kept of all 
vacancies, non-vacancies, and reserva- 
tions. We saw how the different 
people of the staff are notified of 
reservations; how, when a_ guest 
checks out, the housekeeper is given 
the word to get the room ready for 
a new occupant, and the chief cash- 
ier gets a mechanical tabulation of 
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the telephone calls to be charged to 
the departing guest’s bill. We met 
the engineer and the man who makes 
up the menus for the restaurant, and 
learned how the linen room keeps a 
close check on all the linens for the 
entire motel. 

We enjoyed beef goulash and froz- 
en strawberry shortcake in the uni- 
que “Chateau’’ before boarding our 
M.T.A. bus back to school. 


CUNEO PRESS OF NEW 
ENGLAND, INC. 


By SCOTT McNEAL 


At Cuneo Press we went through 
the re-reading room and the typing 
room first. In the typing room a wide 
tape is punched, which is later fed 
into the monotype machine as instruc- 
tions. Then we saw the monotype and 
linotype machines, and three rooms 
full of presses. In each successive 
room the presses were bigger, more 
complex, faster, and more efficient. 
Then we visited the bindery. Here 
we saw the pages stitched together 
on large machines that took five 
stitches at a time; and finally we 
went through the room where the 
covers are glued and heated on. 


POLAROID CORP. 
By ROBERT McNAUGHT 


Mr. Salvo, our guide, especially 
stressed safety. He gave us protec- 
tive glasses, and warned us that no 
one is permitted to enter the plant 
without wearing them. He showed us 
the different lathes, drills, boring ma- 
chines, ete. Some of them are con- 
trolled by computers, which means 
that all the machine operator has 
to do is to program the computer 
and stand by in case anything goes 
wrong. 

Then we had a question-and-answer 
period and saw how different films 
and metal parts are made. Every- 
where we turned, there was Mr. Rob- 
ertson of the company staff with his 
Polaroid camera, taking pictures of 
us to be used in the company’s news- 
letter. 


PORTER CHEVROLET, INC. 
By JOSEPH McAULIFFE 


The first thing was shown was the 
new electronic diagnosis tester. In 
the shop we saw the special Corvette 
section, as this is the biggest Corvette 
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dealer in New England. Then we were 
shown the body shop, the rush-job 
section for customers who are waiting 
and the shop where new cars are 
made ready for delivery. 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE CO. 


By FRED BARTKUS, MICHAEL 
HABELOW and MICHAEL LONG 


We started at the beginning, where 
the solid core wire % inch in dia- 
meter is drawn down to a mere 1-16 
inch; further on we saw how as many 
as 12 spools of different diameters of 
wire can be woven together to make 
one large wire used for high voltage. 
Then we saw a coating machine a 
block long which puts a rubber coating 
on the wire. In the testing room there 
was a generator about 25 feet tall, 
that could produce up to a million 
volts of electrical power. We learned 
of cables and wires with plastic in- 
sulation and with flexible steel cov- 
ering, and saw how the finished con- 
ductor is wound up in large coils. We 
learned also of a new conductor, more 
efficient than wire: a hollow copper 
tube filled with a compound discover- 
ed in the Simplex laboratories. 


A. O. WILSON 
STRUCTURAL CO. 


By RONALD MARCHURS and 
MICHAEL SMITH 


This is one of the major construc- 
tion firms in Cambridge. The build- 
ing, near Fresh Pond, is enormous 
and contains machinery worth hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. Our 
guide explained to us that the com- 
pany “sizes and shapes’”’ steel to the 
specifications of customers; also they 
design and fabricate the steel for con- 
struction jobs they have bid for and 
won, from a wall in a gym to a 30- 
story apartment house. 

After this briefing we went into 
the shop, where the actual work was 
being done on the steel. From one 
end to the other, there must have 
been at least 30 operations going on. 
Then we went to the drafting rooms 
no bigger than the drafting rooms 
in Rindge but more advanced in equip- 
ment. This is an extremely important 
part of the business, as one little 
mistake could cost the company a 
great deal of money. We saw many 
blueprints, including one of a special 
staircase which had taken our guide 
three days to complete. 





CAMBRIDGE ACADEMY 


The academy is distinguished for its homelike atmosphere and its expert teachers. The school 
emphasizes studies that prepare for effective college work. 
Small classes permit a conference type of instruction and make it possible for the individual 
students to receive careful attention to his needs. 
The curriculum covers all secondary school work required by the leading colleges and Technical 
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FOOTBALL RESUME 


NEW BEDFORD 20, RINDGE 0 


By W. CHOCHREK and 
J. BRAITHWAITE 


A highly spirited Rindge football 
team suffered its first loss to a tal- 
ented and powerful New Bedford 
squad 20—0. A number of penalties 
and bad breaks disallowed any 
chances for an upset. 

Two scoring chances went by the 
boards when Sonny Cox threw long 
passes to end Walter Collins, inside 
the ten yard line, only to have both 
scoring opportunities brought back 
by penalties. : 

Outstanding defensive plays were 
attributed to a blocked punt by Joe 
Braithwaite, two fumble recoveries by 
Steve Fisher, and one fumble recovery 
by George Wolfe and Walter Choch- 
rek. <P 
The score of the game was no indi- 
cation of the battle the Warriors gave 
New Bedford. 


BOSTON LATIN 20 RINDGE 6 


Boston Latin visited Rindge at Rus- 
sell Field Saturday, Oct. 8, and hand- 
ed out a 20-6 defeat to our Warriors. 

Rindge took an early lead moving 
quickly after the opening kickoff and 
scoring on a pass from Cox to Collins. 
Latin scored in the first period and 
as neither team converted the extra 
point the score remained at 6-6 for 
the first half. : : 

Latin scored twice in the third 
period for 14 points—one score com- 
ing from a blocked kick. This ended 
the scoring, as in the fourth period 
both teams were unable to put on 
a threat of any kind. 

RINDGE — re, Collins, Fernandes: 
rt, Fisher, Thorn: rg, Wolf, Smith, 
Braithwaite: c. Robinson, McCarthy: 
lg. Hodge: lt. Chochrek, Ternou: le. 
Healy, Evelyn: qb. Cox, Harding: 
rhb, Dunn, Johnson, Higgins: lhb, 
B. Newton, Adams, Ash: fb, A. New- 
ton. 


RINDGE 18, BISHOP STANG 7 


By WALTER CHOCHREK 
and JOE BRAITHWAITE 


A hard week of practice paid off 
as the Technicians upset Bishop Stang 
at Russell Field 18—7 on October 15. 

Rindge kicked off to “Stang” and 
stopped them in four downs. Rindge 
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scored the first time they handled the 
ball; a pass from Sonny Cox to John- 
son was good for a 25-yard touch- 
down. 

The hard-hitting Technicians then 
stopped “Stang” time after time. 

Rindge scored again on another 
pass from Cox to Collins and at the 
half Rindge was leading 12—7. 

In the third period Capt. Newton 
blocked a punt which Joe Braithwaite 
ran into the end zone for the touch- 
down making the score 18—7 and 
victory was in the hands of the War- 
riors. 

This is one of the reasons Rindge 
has been tabbed a “Cinderella”? team 
by the newspapers. 


RINDGE 8—FITCHBURG 0 


By WALTER CHOCHREK 
and JOE BRAITHWAITE 


Captain Al Newton sparked the 
vastly improved Technicians to a _vic- 
tory over Fitchburg 8—0 at Fitch- 
burg on October 22. Al plunged from 
the four yard line for the only touch- 
down of the game. A pass from 
Sonny Cox to Charley Gunn gave 
Rindge the two-point conversion, 

Rindge’s defensive unit, led by an 
interception by soph Rawhl Adams, 
a fumble recovery by Bob Collins 
and a stalwart defensive line played 
a magnificent game. 


RINDGE 28—LYNN ENG. 0 
By WALTER CHOCHREK 


Rindge overpowered Lynn English, 
on October 29, by an overwhelming 
score of 28-0. All of the scoring was 
done in each of the periods. 

Sonny Cox was brilliant as he 
threw three touchdown passes, two 
to his favorite target, Walter Collins, 
and one to Jackie Johnston. Al New- 
ton added the other touchdown on an 
8 yard run off tackle. The extra 
points were scored by Charlie Gunn 
and Sonny Cox. 

The defense did a sparkling job 
again by holding English scoreless 
and this game gave the Warriors a 
three-game winning streak. 


NEWTON SO. 8—RINDGE 0 


By WALTER CHOCHREK 
and JOK BRAITHWAITE 


Two penalties and a fumble enabled 
Newton South to defeat the high fly- 
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ing Warriors 8—0 at Newton, Novem- 
ber 5. 

Rindge scored twice but both these 
tallies were called back because of 
penalties. This proved too costly to 
Rindge as that was the ball game. 

One more opportunity presented it- 
self in the last 30 seconds. The solid 
combination of Sonny Cox to Walter 
Collins connected for a 57-yard gain. 
Collins was dropped at the two yard 
line. On the very next play Rindge 
fumbled and Newton South recovered 
to end the ball game. 


BOSTON ENG. 19—RINDGE 6 
By WALTER CHOCHREK 


On November 11, Rindge invaded 
White Stadium to take on undefeated 
and unscored upon Boston English. 
The results were the Blue men kept 
one and the Warriors captured the 
other. 

Rindge went on the scoreboard 
first on a tackle-eligible pass from 
Sonny Cox to Steve Fisher. Fisher 
played outstanding on offense and 
defense. 

Rindge played great football by 
holding English scoreless for the 
first three periods. It seemed as if 
Rindge would walk away with every- 
thing but it all gave way in the last 
eight minutes of the game when 
English scored 19 points. 

The field was a big factor in the 
game because it was ankle deep in 
mud and it stopped the running at- 
tack of both teams. 

The defense sparkled once again 
by holding English scoreless most of 
the game. 


FORMER RINDGE BOY 
ON HARVARD VARSITY 


The Harvard Alumni Bulletin de- 
voted two pages in a special issue 
this fall to Stan Greenidge, mostly 
pictures. Stan graduated sixth in a 
class of over 150, having distinguish- 
ed himself in his classes as well as on 
the football squad. 

The Bulletin said in part: “Stan 
Greenidge was a fine high-school line- 
man at Rindge, but he had trouble 
adaping to the unit defense used in 
college. As a sophomore, he spent last 
season as a middle guard on the Var- 
sity B squad, learning to move later- 
ally instead of shooting straight 
through for penetration.’’ 

All winter he used weights to 
strengthen his legs against the two- 
man charge a middle guard must 
face. He went from 215 to 200, and 
that increased his quickness. This 
fall he made a strong bid for the 
vacant middle-guard position on the 
Varsity, and won it the first week. 
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TURKEY DAY GAME 
GOES TO LATIN 15-12 


By WALTER CHOCHREK 


A field goal in the last minute « 
play enabled arch-rival, Cambrid, 
Latin, to edge the Warriors 15—} 
in our annual Thanksgiving Dz 
game at Russell Field. 

The Warriors seemed as if the 
were going to walk away with tl 
game in the first half. Rindge he 
the ball most of the half, and stopp« 
Latin cold while scoring two touc! 
downs to lead 12—0. Rindge scors 
first on a two yard sneak by quarte 
back Sonny Cox. The second touc] 
down came on a dazzling 70 ya 
run around left end by halfbac 
Charley Gunn. Both conversio1 
failed. 

Defensively the tremendous pursu 
by Fisher, Hodge, Chochrek, Wol: 
and Newton held Latin scoreless } 
the first half. 

A 75 yard interception by defensiy 
back, Don Harding, almost put tl 
Warriors on the scoreboard aga} 
but time ran out with the ball on th 
Latin four yard line. 

In the second half, due mainly { 
the powerful running of Greg Dotti; 
Latin scored twice. The fourth qua 
ter blues came to Rindge again. Th 
time in the form of a 20 yard fie 
See eg Dottin to defeat the Warrioi 

LATIN—le, Dubauskas; It, Correi¢ 
lg, Kendall; ec, Murray; rg, Hernai 
dez; rt, DeFuria; re, Venturin 
qb, Fratto; lhb, Crumlin; rhb, Harr 
son; fb, Dottin. 

RINDGE — le, Johnson; It, Chocl 
rek; lg, Hodge; c, Wolfe; rg, Smitk 
rt, Fisher; re, Collins; qb, Cos 
ee Gunn; rhb, Braithwaite; fb, Nev 
on. 


OSCAR CLUB 


By WALTER BARTLETT 
What is the Oscar Club? 

The Oscar Club is an exclusive clu 
for Rindge football players initiate 
by Coach Fratto and his assistant 
Players receive “Oscars” in the fon 
of stars on their helmets. In order 1 
gain recognition in the Oscar Clu] 
a player has to recover a fumbl 
block a punt or intercept a pass. Th: 
recognition is an incentive for stan 
out defensive plays. 
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| = OUTLOOK 


Jy D. HARDING and A. NEWTON 


{|The outlook for the Rindge Tech. 
asketball team this year is very en- 
muuraging, though it will be made 
mostly of boys who played in the 
junior Varsity last year. They have 
ie thing going for them: ever since 
yjiey were freshmen they have played 
gether. 
Last summer these boys were the 
opgtampions (as the Scott Motors team) 
tok’ the Y. M. C. A. basketball league, 
id later they were invited to play 
; basketball 










im The team will center around 
Jonny” Cox, a 5-10 junior who is 
usiso quarterback of the football team. 
\inny was promoted from the J.V. 
« j.te last year, and had all the coaches 
_ the league talking about his per- 
aiwrmance. He will be a _ starting 
t hard. 
‘sa The forwards will be Ron “Fats” 
itharris and Walt Collins. Harris, a 
aard last year, is a very good team 
‘tader and hustler. He is only 6-1 
itt he can jump as high as any 6-4 
by in state. It will be his rebounding 
lhhat we will chiefly rely on. Collins, 
i11, is likely to be an All-State end, 
ihe has very good moves and will be 
0 quick for many of the forwards 
‘ij. the league to defend against. He 
‘iajas an eye for the hoop and the abil- 
lly to get the ball there. 
‘ The other guard position probably 
on’t be decided until the final prac- 
“ee day. Ronald Philpott and Livvy 
nes, both seniors, are the most 
<ely candidates. Ron is a great de- 
‘“Imsive player, who will also get the 
utch points or steal the ball in many 
ames. He has very quick hands, and 
s patter also distracts his opponent. 
ivvy is probably the best shot from 
ie outside, and is good at controlling 
e ball and setting up the various 
Ways the team uses. These two may 
‘@'ternate as guards. 
“The fifth starter will not be de- 
“ided until later. He will have to be 
juirly tall, a good rebounder and a 
4 gged defensive player. 
‘hi Backing up these boys will be Bob 
pllins, Jim D’Antona, and Lloyd Mer- 
‘man. Collins has a good chance of 
sing that fifth man if he can get 
ver being as nervous as he was last 
Whar. As last year was his first year 
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of playing a sport in high school, his 
experience may help him settle down 
now. D’Antona is also a forward. He 
has fantastic moves and can score 
from some unbelievable positions. I 
doubt if any coach would mind hav- 
ing Jim on his team, but I doubt that 
he would be a substitute. Merriman 
is only a sophomore. He has always 
had the ability, but he really turned 
it loose in the Cambridge summer 
hoop league and at Cousy’s camp. He 
may not be on the Varsity when the 
season opens, but before it’s over 
he will play an important role in their 
victories. 

Their height on paper may make 
this team look weak, but they have 
played together too long for that. 
What the team needs now is a host 
of loyal supporters who will go to 
the games and cheer them to victory 
after victory, to the Suburban League 
championship and through the Tech 
Tournament. 


1966-1967 VARSITY 
BASKETBALL SCHEDULE 


December 


16 Central Catholic 8 P.M. 
20 at Boston Technical Smee 
23 at Waltham 3 P.M. 
30 Watertown 8 P.M. 
January 
4 at Newton South Sabi. 
6 Brookline 8 P.M. 
10 at Newton South 3PM 
13 at Weymouth 8 P.M. 
17 at Arlington 3 P.M. 
20 C.H.L.S. 8 P.M. 
24 at Brockton 3 P.M. 
27 Waltham 8 P.M. 
381 at Watertown 3 PMs 
February 
3 Newton 8 P.M. 
7 at Brookline Sec. 
10 Newton South te aa 
14 Brockton By Rai 
17 Weymouth 8 P.M. 
21 at Arlington 3 P.M. 
24 at C.H.L.S. 8 P.M. 
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UPWARD BOUND 


By JOHN NICHOLS and 
CLORAE EVERETEZE 


Harvard Yard . .. there it was 
. in amazement you could feel and 
hear the whispering of the Harvard 


Summer School students wondering 
what was this crazy group of “out of 
it” teenagers doing in Sever Hall? 
Everyone was startled and curious. 
It took them a while to find out that 
these kids were part of an exciting 
program called Upward Bound. 


The project was one of over 200 in 
our nation. Each program was run by 
a university and supported by the 
Federal Government. Harvard’s Up- 
ward Bound was divided into four 
groups on the basis of age level and 
interest. We had seminars on various 
topics. A few examples were: the 
Harvard Dean of Admissions came 
to discuss how to get into college and 
what to prepare for; we saw the 
Matisse exhibit and the Shakespear- 
ean festival in Stratford, Conn.; we 
attended many plays at the Loeb 
Drama Center. 


All facilities and privileges of the 
summer school were ours and we at- 
tended classes and had discussions on 
many topics. The best way to describe 
the program is to tell you about a 
typical day. We arrived at 8 a. m. 
and our classes were English, social 
studies and math, with breaks in be- 
tween classes. In the afternoon there 
were workshops consisting of science 
with Mr. Edward Sarasin, dramatics 
and sports. A person wishing to make 
extra money could make $2.00 an hour 
by working at various jobs around 
Harvard. 


We were rewarded for giving up 
our time this summer by going on a 
week-long trip to New Hampshire, 
where we resided at the Tufts Uni- 
versity Mountain Lodge for two days. 
From New Hampshire we moved on 
to Stratford and then to New York 
where we got into everything and 
anything. We were there for three 
days, but it seemed like two months 
because we had such a good time. 
The trip really sewed up the summer. 
It was the perfect ending of a great 
experience. 


It is almost impossible to sum- 
marize in these few paragraphs the 
knowledge, adventure, and excitement 
that we shared during the summer 
Upward Bound program. 
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SOCCER ROUNDUP 
By RAYMOND PETROSKY 


Rindge Tech and Cambridge Latin’s 
combined soccer team finished its first 
season under Coach John Arone with 
a record of 4 wins, 1 loss and 1 tie. 

The victories were over Watertown 
(twice 5—1 and 7—0), Browne and 
Nichols (8—0), and Reading (2—0) 
in overtime. Our only loss was to 
Brwne and Nichols, the final game of 
the season (2—0). This tie was re- 
gistered in a 2—2 double overtime 
game played against Watertown. 

Rindge boys who played on the soc- 
cer team were Raymond Petrosky and 
Gabriel Muraca. 


CROSS-COUNTRY 
ROUNDUP FOR '66 


By LARRY BINGHAM 


Although the cross-country team 
had a lot of spirit, the harriers did 
not have enough depth to overcome 
some of its opposition. With more par- 
ticipants our losses would have turn- 
ed into victories. The losses were to 
Somerville, 25-31, Watertown 24-33, 
B. C. High 22-37, Malden Catholic 
21-28, and Brokline 26-30. The close- 
ness of the scores indicates what 
more participants would have done. 

As the season rolled along the run- 
ners got in good shape. The last dual 
meet was against rival Cambridge 
Latin. In this race the harriers beat 
Latin by a score of 25-30. Larry 
Bingham won the race with a time 
of 12:50, third place was grabbed 
by a first-year runner who has done 
a tremendous job, Ged Cronin; Clar- 
ence Gaynor got a fourth, George 
Rezendes a seventh, R. Philpott 10th 
and R. Crowley 11th, Other runners 
were W. Bingham, N. Pavao, A. 
Whittaker and G. Foster. 

In the league final Larry Bingham 
finished sixth and in the State meet 
Ged Cronin topped Rindge runners. 
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Congratulations To— 


Mr. William Reagan on his appoint- 
ment as head of the English Depart- 
ment. He has been teaching English 
in the Cambridge school system for 
27 years. Mr. Reagan’s new duties 
have forced him to resign as Rindge’s 
track coach, he has guided the track 
team to State Championship, Cross 
Country Championships, league titles 
and numerous relay records. 


Mr. John Arone, of the Boys Vo- 
cational School, on his appointment 
as coach of the combined Rindge and 
Latin soccer team. Best of luck in the 
introduction of a new sport for boys 
of both schools. 


Harold Coffey, upon winning the 
School-Commerce Day essay contest. 
He has been feted by the Lions 
Club, the Rotary Club and will be a 
guest at the Chamber of Commerce. 
Three years ago Harold’s brother 
Brendan, now a Junior at Tufts Uni- 
versity, was the School-Commerce 
Day winner. 


Mr. Richard Harrington, a teacher 
at the M. E. Fitzgerald School, the 
new coach of track at Rindge Tech. 

Mr. Harrington is a graduate of 
Cambridge High and Latin School, 
and Boston College, and received his 
Master’s degree in Education at Bos- 
ton State in 1958. 


IS IT TRUE? 


C. Gaynor, that you’re hoping to 
get a package of flea powder for 
Christmas? 

Darrell P., that you always park 
your Caddy on the corner of Mass. 
and Columbus? 

H. Soones, that you have one of 
a ,barnyard foxes in Goldsboro, 





W. Spencer, that you have a doll 
that says “lovey, lovey,” instead of 
“Mama”? 

R. McGuirk, that you held up a 
stage coach? 

C. Washington, that you fought in 
the Civil War? 

L. Jones, that you’re related to 
Rocky the Squirrel? 

S. Edgell, that you are Captain 
America in disguise? 

G. Longo, that you’re related to 
Mr. Ed.? 


TR 6-2700 
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News 


KEY CLUB 
By KENNETH HOLWAY 


This year’s Key Club officers are 
as follows: 


President, Kenneth Holway 
Vice President, Thomas DiPace 
Treasurer, Thomas Murphy 
Secretary, Richard Lohnes 
Faculty Adviser, Mr. Bourdeau 


The Club has distributed maga- 
zines to the Cambridge City and 
Mount Auburn Hospitals. The first 
fund-raising activity will be the 
selling of peanut brittle. Every two 
weeks Key Club delegates attend a 
Kiwanis luncheon on Wednesday at 
the Commander Hotel; all members 
get a chance to go before the year 
is over. 

The Rindge Key Club was repre- 
sented at the district meeting held 
in November. 


CHESS CLUB 


A small, but enthusiastic, group of 
boys play chess in Room 208 Monday 
mornings in the extra period, and 
receive instruction from Mr, Fitzger- 
ald. M. Arruda, J. Blanchet, R. 
Clifford, M. Durette, P. Enos, R. 
Malfa, K. McNeill, D. Provencher, 
T. Vincent, and M. Healey have at- 
tended four or more meetings. The 
club has no officers, by-laws, dues, or 
membership requirements, except the 
desire to play chess and welcomes any 
boys who would like to join. 





DRAMA CLUB 
By JAMES VADEN 


The club is rehearsing “The Tea- 
house of the August Moon” for pre- 
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sentation in the spring. The club has 
the capable direction of Mr. Guest of 
C. H. L. S. assisted by Mr. Brunelle. 
The officers of this year are: 
George Gentile, President 
Harold Coffey, Stage Manager 
James Vaden, Secretary 
Jorge Delgado, Scenery Director 
Other members who are in the 
“Tea House” cast are Joseph Ahern 
G. Cronin, P. Cyr, J. DeLeo, R. Dun- 
ton, G. Head, J. Riley, and E. Tar- 
quinio. 
The club would be glad to enroll 
more members who would like to act 
or work on the stage crew. 


HONOR SOCIETY 


The National Honor Society con- 
ducted a sale at the November P.T.A. 
meeting and raised $85.00 for the 
John W. Wood Scholarship Fund. 

The top salesmen were A. Neva- 
ras, ‘68 who sold 40 boxes and Ray- 
mond Glennon ’69 who sold 30 foot- 
ball key chains. Others who took part 
were F. Marotto, S. Frechette, E. Hol- 
ley, J. Silva, A. Newton, J. Martel, 
J. Carbone, M. Smith, J. Moreira, A. 
Santoyanni, G. Head, P. Bertrand, R. 
Belloste, P. Cabral, R. Crowley, D. 
Harding, P. Jamiol, V. Lanzillo, C. 
Samalis, J. Gregorowicz, R. Harding, 
R. Lipizzi, D. Roach, G. Singleton, 
S. Thorne, F. Barbrie, R. Barnes, E 
Rollins, W. Tomasik, R. Edgell, J. 
Robillard, J. Mahoney, F, Watkins, 
P. Cyr, and R. Rochon. 

The officers of the John W. Wood 
Chapter of the National Honor Socie- 
ty are Gregory Head, president; Mi- 
chael L. Smith, vice-president; and 
Joseph F.. Carbone, secy.-treasurer. 


Salinlend lenin ee 
ALL THE TIME 


They find fault with our editor; the 
stuff we print is rot. 

The paper’s about as peppy as a 
cemetery lot. 

The pages show poor arrangement; 

The jokes, they say, are stale; 

The upper classmen holler; 

And most the students wail. 

But when the paper’s printed— 

And the issue is on file, 

If someone missed a copy 

You can hear him yell a mile. 
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SAFETY PATROL 


By RAYMOND PETROSKY 


The Safety Patrol was establishe 
many years ago by John W. Wood a: 
Headmaster. The primary reason wai 
to protect the health and safety of thi 
students. It is the duty of the patro 
to prevent running in the corridor; 
and on the staircases and other con 
duct which threatens a_ student‘ 
safety or his property. All such con 
duct is a violation of school rules. 


The members of the Safety Patro 
have received their authority fron 
Mr. Sweeney the Headmaster 
through Mr, John Kelleher. If <¢ 
Patrol member stops you, give hin 
your name and home room numbe1 
without question. 

Better yet, avoid being stopped by 
adhering to the rules and regula. 
tions of the school. 


The members of the Patrol are as 
follows. 

Seniors: L. Bergin, J. Carbone, M, 
Coffey, W. Collins, B. Custodio, J, 
DiRusso, J. Dwyer, R. Eldridge, F, 
Gardner, C. Gaynor, R. Gilblair, 
R. Graham, T. Harris, R. Johnson, 
G. Leddy, J. Leman, G. Longo, D. 
Lopez, K. McDade, R. McNaught, 
W. Malfa, J. O’Neill, D. Phillips, R, 
Philpott, R. Prentice, L. Rutledge, W. 
Spencer, A. Tavilla, C. Washington, 
R. Watkins, W. Wood, F. Wright, and 
S. Yard. 

Juniors: F. Bettencourt, F. Cloran, 
R. Cyr, C. Dottin, P. Eagan, T. Flynn 
W. Galbreath, T. Gallinaro, A. Jorge, 
V. Lanzillo, R. Lohnes, M. McKeown 
D. Musto, J. Nichols, W. Pavao, 
P. Perno, M. Romero, J. Rowe, 
J. Santackas, J. Sheehan and J. 
Thompson. 





_ Most of us are sure today’s money 
is printed on fly paper. 


The less women have to do with 
new wrinkles the better they like it. 
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ALUMNI! NOTES 


Rey. Francis J. Hogan ’45 is an as- 
istant at St. Leo’s Church in Dor.- 
ghester. He expects to enter the Army 
»ts a chaplain. 
IG * * * 
| Joseph Trainor ’60 is assistant sys- 
sems manger for DeMambro Electron- 
~es. He is also attending Northeastern 
sJniversity in the College of Business 
Administration. 
* * * 
|, Lawrence Johnston 64, an Aijir 
u*orce veteran, is employed at M.I.T. 
jie is continuing his education at 
aNortheastern University. 
L, * * * 
! Paul Fournier ’63 and Paul Matul- 
wicz ’63 are undergraduates at Bos- 
Jon College. 
| * * * 
Irving Ray ’30 who had been a 
salesman for a plastics manufacturer 
n New York was struck and killed 
ly an automobile near his Long Is- 
,.and home in March. He was a Coast 
,ruard veteran of World War II. He 
,8 survived by his brother George ’35, 
,vho will be remembered as a member 
.f several athletic teams during his 
lays at Rindge, and by a brother 
. “harles. 
| * * * 
| Paul Fopiano ’49, B.S., M. I. T. 58, 
ihD. (Metallurgy) M. I. T. ’59 is 
sow associated with NASA at its 
Jambridge laboratories. He is a ma- 
erials scientist. 
, * * * 
1 Arthur LaRocque ’64 is a Dean’s 
4st student at Wentworth Institute. 
* * 


. The Register is very sorry to report 
he death of Bill Nile in a truck ac- 
ident recently in Groton, Conn. A 
'-raduate in 1965, he was in the Navy 
t the time. 
* * * 
| Warren S. Berg ’39 graduated from 
‘Iarvard in 1943, He is now a vice 
oresident of the National Shawmut 
3ank in Boston and lives in Winches- 
er. 
* * * 

Robert P. O’Rouke ’66, is attending 
he Marist College and Seminary in 
‘ramingham Center. 

* * * 
| Thomas “Beau” Beaudry ’66 is 
yorking for Western Electric Co., 
epairing telephones. He is leaving 
or Marine Corps boot camp on Jan- 
ary 16th. 
* * * 

_ Robert E. LaMont of the class of 
‘942 recently won a cash award and 

certificate from the Army, accord- 
ag to the Cambridge Chronicle-Sun. 
fe served under General Patton in 
‘rance during World War II, in the 
hrmy Signal Corps; then, after a 
irief P.G. course at Rindge, entered 
Iarvard in February, 1946 receiving 
he degree of A.B. in 1950. He is now 
lieutenant-colonel in the Army Re- 

erve, and a civilian engineers at Fort 

Selvoir, Va. 
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Fund Organized By Alumni 
In Honor Of John W. Wood 








MR. JOHN W. WOOD, Headmaster Emeritus 


In honor of Mr. John W. Wood, our 
Headmaster for many years, a group 
of alumni have organized the John 
W. Wood Scholarship Fund, Inc. to 
collect contributions, invest them, 
and use the income for scholarships 
to enable worthy Rindge graduates 
to continue their education. 

The officers of the corporation are 
Russell E. Cutter, an M. B. T. A. de- 
tective inspector, President; John J. 
Curry, former Master of the Roberts 
School, former City Manager of Cam- 
bridge, and now a teacher at New 
Preparatory School, Vice President; 
Michael J. MacDonald, President of 
the public relations firm of MacDon- 
ald Associates, Secretary; and Mr. 
Thomas J. McLaughlin, plastics 
teacher in Room 413 and Commander 
in the Naval Research Branch, 
U.S.N.R., Treasurer. 


TRUSTEES AND BOARD 


Among the Trustees and Advisory 
Board are several Past Presidents of 
the Rindge Alumni Association: Er- 
nest F. Graves, now historian of the 
Association, an engineer with the 
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Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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Cambridge Electric Light Co.; Edwin 
Lennon, Vice President of the New 
England Merchants National Bank; 
William McKinley, a retired deputy 
sheriff of Middlesex County; Henry 
Owens, president and owner of the 
trucking company that bears his 
name; Andrew T. Trodden, former 
city councilor, City Solicitor, and at- 
torney at law; Edward Donovan, for- 
mer city councilor and retired deputy 
sheriff, and William H. McGinness, 
superintendent of the Cambridge 
Water Department. 

Other Trustees of the Fund are 
Mr. Sweeney, our Headmaster, who 
though not a graduate of Rindge has 
been elected to honorary membership 
in the Association; Edward Hayward, 
Secretary of the Association and as- 
sistant to the President of the Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company; 
Frank J. Pespisa, Financial Secre- 
tary of the Association, former super- 
intendent of Soldiers Field Postal 
Station and traffic manager at the 
Harvard Business Review; Paul F. 
Hillery, Treasurer and Past President 
of the Association and president of 
M.F. Hillery Inc., a truck transporta- 
tion company; Jerome Haflich, a 
clerk in the U. S. Post Office; and 
Robert White, engineer with Kaman 
Aircraft Corp. 


OTHER MEMBERS 


Other members of the Advisory 
Board are Charles E. Cummings, a 
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real estate dealer in Portland, Maine; 
Leo E. Diehl, associate commissioner 
of taxes; William Downe of Lexing- 
ton, builder; Forrest L. Gould, clerk 
of committees in Cambridge; Joseph 
Guiney, of the Cambridge board of 
tax assessors; Robert A. McAuliffe, 
a supervisor in the Massachusetts 
Income Tax Division; Louis Novak, 
art teacher at Wentworth Institute, 
whose portrait of Mr. Wood hangs 
in our office; L. Robert Rolde, build- 
er and real estate dealer; Eugene 
Sullivan, insurance broker, and Dr. 
George White, dentist. 


DOWN THE YEARS 
WITH THE REGISTER 


By LEO BERGIN 


25 YEARS AGO 

The Rindge football team meet 
Somerville High for the 46th time. 

For the first time the “Register” 
will have its own foreign correspon- 
dence column. Rafael G. Llereng, who 
has only been two years in this coun- 
try, will correspond in English and 
Spanish with Cuba and Argentina. 

20 YEARS AGO 

Before a crowd of 5000 royal rooters 
at Russell Field on Columbus Day 
at 10:30 the Rindge Technical School 
crushed Cambridge High and Latin 
and became the University City‘s 
football champion, the score being 
Rindge 24—Latin 0. 

One of Rindge‘s noted alumni, Tom 
Daley late Red Sox coach died at the 
age of 52. 

15 YEARS AGO 

Rindge and C.H.L.S. played their 
first Annual Thanksgiving Day game. 

First Lieutenant Paul L. Briand 
Jr., class of ’89, has been assigned 
as an English Instructor to the United 
oe Military Academy, West Point, 

10 YEARS AGO 

Rindge came in second in the State 
meet and came in first in the relay 
and dash. 

Charley Jenkins flashed to a 500 
yard World’s Indoor Record of 56.4s 
as he continued his unbeaten string. 
The old record of 56.6s was set in 
1958. 

5 YEARS AGO 

Mr. Henry C. Lynch, former fac- 
ulty manager, head of the foreign 
language department and well-known 
high school sports director, died at 
his home on Saturday, Oct. 7. 

John D. Wood of the Class of ‘61 
was awarded one of six scholarships 
provided by the Colonel and Mrs. 


Henry Bayard McCoy Scholarship 
Foundation. 
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PAGE EIGHT 
Honor Roll 
(Continued from Page 1) 
Paul A. Szulewski 84.0 
Robert Dunton 82.0 
Denis F. Roach 82.0 
Michael E, Bahia 81.0 
Michael Durette 79.0 
Wayne B. Gilbert 79.0 
Robert A. Malfa 79.0 
Kenneth Masci 78.0 
Robert M. Rice 77.0 
Edward W. Halley 76.0 
Lennie Johnson 76.0 
John R. Smith 76.0 
Nathan 8S. Brown 75.0 
Paul J. Cyr 75.0 
Joseph A. Nolan 75.0 
Lawrence J. Savarese 75.0 
Peter M. Williams 75.0 
FRESHMEN 

John F. Cyr 88.3 
Thomas Egan 86.6 
Stephen L. Maloney 86.6 
Peter A. Petrillo 85.8 
Edward S. Jamiol 84.1 
Allan G. Ramusiewicz 84.1 
Lawrence E. Buchanan 83.8 
Dennis F. McCarthy 82.5 
James S. Bell 81.6 
Richard E. Hooper 81.6 
Edward D. Petrosky 81.6 
Dominic E. Marchio 80.8 
Charles J. Ribokas 80.8 
Manuel A, Sequeira 80.8 
Charles A. Turner 80.8 
Timothy M. Murphy 80.0 
Paul D. Nichols 80.0 
Dinarte A. Rodrigues 80.0 
Martin P. Ryan 79.6 
Shane C. Gibeson 79.2 
Edward S. Knights 78.3 
Anthony P. Puzyn 78.3 
Mark Corndell 76.7 
Edward C. Kalukiewicz 75.8 
Robert A. Powers 75.8 
Joseph G. Frechette 75.0 
Kevin J. McNeill 75.0 


JUNIOR RAG CALL 


Who’s this Elsie, anyway, D. Hard- 
ing? 
R. Collins, may I have some, huh? 

G. Mahoney, is it true you cut your 
own hair? 

R. Cyr, have you smiled at your 
mother yet? 

R. Rochon, “Butt time.” 

J. Simard, does T. Rochon love 
apples? 

S. Banacos, Oh, look! 

C. Dottin, who’s Bullwinkle? 

A. Navaras — baggy pants? _ 

J. Conroy, when are you going to 
get a haircut? 

E. Fitzmaurice, is the air in the 
pool room good for your asthma? 

J. Bachelder, have you a new but- 
ton on your G.I. Joe jacket? 


ee RS EE RT 
WHERE THE GANG MEETS 
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SENIOR CLASS NOTES 


The Seniors have elected the follow- 
ing officers and Council for the com- 
ing year: 

President, Al Newton 
Vice President, John P. Riley 
Secretary, John C. Mahoney 
Treasurer, Clarence R. Gaynor 

Members of the Council are: 

F. Bartkus, P. Bertrand, J. Braga, 
J. Carbone, J. Cloran, J. Dwyer, 
R. Freeman, F. Gardner, G. Head, K. 
Holway, L. Jones, J. Killion, G. Leddy, 
A. Maxwell, W. Perry, R. Prentice, F. 
Powers, R. Smith, M. Smith, A. Ta- 
villa, and C. Washington. 


JUMOR CLASS NOTES 


Junior class officers are: 
President, Hugh Smith 
Vice President, Thomas Murphy 
Secretary, Kenneth Pedro 
Treasurer, Robert Sullivan 
The Junior -councilors are as fol- 
lows: R. Bridgeman, P. Cabral, W. 
Cox, G. Cronin, A. Currier, W. Fer- 
reira, P. Jamiol, G. McIssac, M. Mc- 
Keown, E. Martin, K. O’Rourke, C. 
Samalis, F. Smith, S. Spinetto, G. 
Swallow. 


SOPHOMORE CLASS NOTES 


The Sophomore class officers are: 
President, Albert Murphy 
Vice President, Gerald Conrad 
Secretary, Paul Ward 
Treasurer, Edward Nelson 
Council members include R. Adams, 
T. Campbell, G. Fahey, J. Grace, J. 
Heywood, L. Johnson, S. Kotowski, 
T. Litwinsky, M. Magliozzi, L. Man- 
nett, J. Martel, K. Masci, M. Phinney, 
R. Roy, E. Thorne, S. Thorne, T. Vin- 
cent, and R. Young. 


FRESHMAN CLASS NOTES 


Freshman class officers are: 
President, George Maher 
Vice President, Paul Nichols 
Treasurer, John Cyr 
Secretary, Rupert Margetson 
Other Freshman council members 
are L. Buchanan, R. Clifford, J. Fre- 
chette, F. Glaser, C. Goldman, J. Has- 
tie, Mark Healey, J. Jones, E. Knights 
B. Leonard, L. Lewis, R. Linton, A. 
Puzyn, and M. Stone. 
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OUR SPY IN LATIN 


Is it true that Barbara C. and 
Lorraine T. got caught by a chem- 
istry teacher crossing Broadway on 
their lunch hour? 

Does Jerry F. really like to dance 
bear-hug style? 

Do you think Linda M. really likes 
pizza better than she likes Eddie H.? 

We hear that Pat I., an ex-Rindge 
boy, is making up for lost time in the 
girl department over at C. H. L. S. 

Do you think Jim C. and Joan F. 
really know the difference between a 
stereo and a hope chest yet? 

Do you think Peter Me. will ever 
stop playing cards? 

Kathy H., is it true that you hang 
around with a couple of chickens? 

Can David H. really wait until the 
C.Y.O. convention? 

Joan M. what color hair are you 
wearing for the holidays? 

Hey, Betty Lou, is it true you don’t 
want anything about you in the Reg- 
ister? Guilty conscience “Huh”? 

We thought with girls around 
Dennis would go to school at least 
three out of five days. 

Teddie W., why does that dog 
follow you to your school bus stop 
everyday? 

Joe K., is it true you sneaked into 
the masked ball at the Continental dis- 
guised in your work clothes? 

Marilyn N., you should hear what 
Steve B. said about your ear-rings! 

Mary L. is it true you can change 
your hair anytime? 

We hear Bernie O. puts on a wig 
every time he plays his drum. Do you 
use the wig for an ear-muff, Bernie? 


New Teachers 
(Continued from Page 1) 
after 16 year’s experience in the 
printing industry. 
While a student in St. John’s High 


School he worked nights at the Crim- 
son Printing Co. In 1950 he enlisted 
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in the Navy and traveled around th 
world, serving in the Mediterranea 
and seeing action in the Korean wa 
After Korea he worked for tw 
presses and learned modernized tech: 
niques of both letterpress and offset 
printing in schools sponsored by the 
union. | 
Mr. Tierney has taken courses af 
Northeastern University, and is nov 
working for a bachelor’s degree al 
Boston State College. When he has 
time for it, his hobby is fishing. 





By GEORGE LONGO 


MR. HOWELL, who teaches physie: 
and earth science in Room 422 thi 
year, holds the degree of B.A. in ge 
ology from Colgate University. H 
came to Cambridge to study geology 
as a graduate student in Harvard, st 
that when he had time off to teach h 
found Rindge a convenient place t 
do it. He enjoys his work here becausi 
of the freedom extended to teacher 
and because of those students wh 
are interested and eager to learn. Hi 
is interested in golf, soccer, and e 
pecially geology. After this year h 
plans to continue his studies in th 
graduate school of Santa Barbara Un 
iversity, California, and, after earn 
ing his doctorate, to teach the subjec 
in some college. 
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‘OL. LXXXI 


iW TEACHERS 
IN RINDGE FACULTY 


[R. JOHN CASEY our new math 
her, was born in Brooklyn, New 
‘k, attended Brooklyn Prep and 
ton College and after graduation 
zht at Assumption Preparatory 
ool and the Univ. of Michigan. 
‘e is taking a graduate course at 
L. T., leaving after the fourth per- 
and returning in time for an 
ith-period class. 

or hobbies Mr. Casey plays the 
3 drum and does rock-climbing. 


By THOMAS J. FLYNN 


[R. DeMELLO, the new Machine 
‘acher in Room 149, is the son of 
-DeMello, our Architectural Draw- 
teacher. He is a graduate of Lex- 
jon High School and of the Air 
lee Machinist School in Germany. 
jis now enrolled at State Teachers 
ege in Framingham. A resident of 
ingfield, he enjoys photography, 
‘ting, fishing, and skiing, and also 
\s and maintains two race cars. 


By FRANK A. ACCARRINO 


(R. PAUL GIBSON, a Rindge 
duate of 1964, has taught in 
ebra I. After graduation from 
dge Mr. Gibson went to Harvard, 
/ is now a Junior there. Through 
Teacher-Aide Program of Har- 
1 he can teach at Rindge and at- 
| Harvard at the same time. 

sa senior at Rindge, Mr. Gibson 
both president of his class and 
or of the Register. 

‘r. Gibson plans to attend Divinity 
1, join the Armed Forces as a 
plain, and eventually go i 
uate study in guidance. 
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onor that can be given to a Boy 
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nded his New England Amateur 
etic Union 600-yard indoor cham- 


Council upon recently receiving 
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137 Make Second Honor 


Roll, Sophomores In Lead 


The second Honor Roll shows a jump in student numbers from 
97 on the first one to 135 on this one. The seniors placed 37, up 
four from the previous Honor Roll; juniors 18, down one; soph- 
omores 41, up 22, and the freshmen 38, up nine from 27. 

The greatest increase by classes was shown by the soph- 
omores with the freshmen and seniors next in that order. The 
juniors were the only class showing a drop. 


SENIORS 


Carbone, Joseph F. 
Coffey, Harold J. 
Head, Gregory E. 
Moreira, Joseph M. 
Long, Michael 
Delgado, Jorge A. 
Mahoney, Stephen M. 
Cloran, John F. 
Santoyanni, Anthony P. 
Dwyer, James F. 
Gentile, George J. 
Miano, Frank A. 
Sparks, Craig D. 
Lopez, Daniel T. 
Smith, Michael L. 
Serwecinski, Edmund A. 
Coley, Malcolm R. 
Malta, William J. 
Newton, Al 

Ferolito, John D. 
Soones, Henry G. 
Philpott, Raymond J. 
Costa, James J. 
Eldridge, Ronald H. 
Gray, Kenneth K, 
Wright, Frank C. 
Vaden, James M. 
Longo, George F. 
Washington, Charles L. 
Tavilla, Anthony P. 
Bertrand, Philip J. 


(Continued on Page 8) 


SUM 


NEW SENIOR ENGLISH AWARD 
TO HONOR LATE E. M. FITZGERALD 


This year a new cash prize will be awarded for excellence 
in English to a senior who is not in the college preparatory 


course. 


member him. 





gram. 


PUL 


uA 


Pets 


93.0 
90.0 
88.0 
84.6 
83.7 
83.7 
83.4 
83.3 
83.2 
82.5 
81.2 
81.0 
80.8 
80.6 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
79.0 
78.7 
78.0 
77.5 
77.1 
(Al 
76.6 
76.4 
76.2 
76.2 
76.2 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 


This prize will be given by the English teachers in memory 
of the late Mr. Eugene M. Fitzgerald, their colleague for 
many years and their department head from 1946 until his 
untimely death May 29, 1965. All but the freshmen will re- 


The award will be presented on Awards Day, and, with the 
name of the winner, will be listed in the graduation pro- 


The winner will be chosen not only on the basis of high 
marks, but also for the command of English he has shown 
in other curricular and extra-curricular activities. 


TRACK CAPTAIN SETS 
RECORD IN BAA MEET 


Captain Clarence Gaynor of the 
Rindge track team, running in the 
600 at the B.A.A, track meet held at 
the Boston Garden on January 28, 
established a new time of 1:14.7 for 
that event. The old record of 1:15.4 
was held by Brooks of Boston Tech, 
set in 1966. 

Bothered by injuries received while 
training for this event, Gaynor got 
off to a poor start but hung on to the 
pacemakers in the seeded heat until 
the last 100 yards. Despite his handi- 
cap he forged to the lead and from 
there on was in complete command of 
the race. A late challenge from EK. 
Stevens of Randolph made Gaynor 
cover the last 60 yards with a tre- 
mendous burst of speed. Had he been 
challenged sooner his time could have 
been faster and might have become 
the fastest in New England schoolboy 
history. 

Gaynor is also anchor man for the 
relay team which made a good im- 
pression on the Garden crowd. 
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TRACKMEN SECOND IN 
BAA AND STATE MEETS 


Four boys from Rindge scored 17 
points in the B. A. A. meet, Jan. 14, 
at the Boston Garden and enabled 
Rindge to place second in the team 
totals, one point behind Weymouth. 

These four boys ran outstanding 
performances: Captain Clarence Gay- 
nor broke the B. A. A. meet record 
with an excellent time of 1:14.7 to 
capture first place in the 600. Ray- 
mond Philpott ran second in the 
800. After high jumping and running 
a trial in the 300 Raymond got a poor 
start in his race, but in the final lap 
Raymond’s tremendous kick enabled 
him to place second to Greg Anderson 
of Falmouth. Charlie Gunn, in his 
first year of track, ran third in the 
50 yard dash. Charlie also got a poor 
start but came on strong at the end. 

The relay team composed of A. 
Whittaker, C. Gunn, R. Philpott, and 
C. Gaynor won the relay easily in 
2:24.6. This relay team had the Gar- 
den crowd very much impressed with 
their tremendous speed. 

Other Rindge boys competed and 
gave their best. Richard Crowley ran 
a 2:29 in the 1000. If Richie hadn’t 
tripped on the last lap his best time 
might have improved. He was out in 
front by 10 yards. 

Another outstanding performance 
was registered by Aurelio Whittaker 
who lost out in competing in the finals 
by a toss of the coin. This toss was 
to break up the tie between him and 
another runner for second place in 
the semi-finals. Aurelio had previ- 
ously beaten the winner of the high 
hurdles in one of the dual meets. 

George Rezendes ran the B.A.A. 
mile but due to the amount of run- 
ners in the race, he started poorly 
and did not place, but still ran well. 

The boys who competed should be 
congratulated for their fine per- 
formances. A few breaks would have 
enabled the Warriors to be the B.A.A. 
champions. 


STATE MEET 
By RICHARD CROWLEY 


The Rindge Tech Warriors had an- 
other outstanding day in the Boston 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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RINDGE GRADUATE 
AWARDED MEDAL 


* 
First Lieutenant Paul Bertel- 


li, class of 1960, received the 
Bronze Star Medal in Viet Nam 
last December for outstanding 
service in combat during 1966. 
He graduated from West Point 
in 1964, and is serving as a 
protocol officer in Headquar- 
ters, First Field Force Vietnam. 


PAGE EIGHT 
Honor Roll 
(Continued from Page 1) 
Paul A. Szulewski 84.0 
Robert Dunton 82.0 
Denis F. Roach 82.0 
Michael E, Bahia 81.0 
Michael Durette 79.0 
Wayne B. Gilbert 79.0 
Robert A. Malfa 79.0 
Kenneth Masci 78.0 
Robert M. Rice 77.0 
Edward W. Halley 76.0 
Lennie Johnson 76.0 
John R. Smith 76.0 
Nathan S. Brown 75.0 
Paul J. Cyr 75.0 
Joseph A. Nolan 75.0 
Lawrence J. Savarese 75.0 
Peter M. Williams 75.0 
FRESHMEN 

John F. Cyr 88.3 
Thomas Egan 86.6 
Stephen L. Maloney 86.6 
Peter A. Petrillo 85.8 
Edward S. Jamiol 84.1 
Allan G. Ramusiewicz 84.1 
Lawrence E. Buchanan 83.8 
Dennis F. McCarthy 82.5 
James S. Bell 81.6 
Richard E. Hooper 81.6 
Edward D. Petrosky 81.6 
Dominic E. Marchio 80.8 
Charles J. Ribokas 80.8 
Manuel A, Sequeira 80.8 
Charles A. Turner 80.8 
Timothy M. Murphy 80.0 
Paul D. Nichols 80.0 
Dinarte A. Rodrigues 80.0 
Martin P. Ryan 79.6 
Shane C. Gibeson 79.2 
Edward S. Knights 78.3 
Anthony P. Puzyn 78.3 
Mark Corndell 76.7 
Edward C. Kalukiewicz 75.8 
Robert A. Powers 715.8 
Joseph G. Frechette 75.0 
Kevin J. McNeill 75.0 


JUNIOR RAG CALL 


Who’s this Elsie, anyway, D. Hard- 
ing? 
R. Collins, may I have some, huh? 

G. Mahoney, is it true you cut your 
own hair? 

R. Cyr, have you smiled at your 
mother yet? 

R. Rochon, “Butt time.’’ 

J. Simard, does T. Rochon love 
apples? 

S. Banacos, Oh, look! 

C. Dottin, who’s Bullwinkle? 

A. Navaras — baggy pants? _ 

J. Conroy, when are you going to 
get a haircut? 

E. Fitzmaurice, is the air in the 
pool room good for your asthma? 

J. Bachelder, have you a new but- 
ton on your G.I. Joe jacket? 


— ee eadiaeemienmtetemmalll 
WHERE THE GANG MEETS 
AFTER SCHOOL 


ROTTENBERG PHARMACY 


466 BROADWAY 
Across frum Rindge 
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ENROLL NOW 
For 15-Day Christmas Course 


HURON 


Evening and week-end courses also available 





1978 MASS. AVE. at PORTER SQUARE 
Call 491-6657 or 643-6657 
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THE RINDGE REGISTER 


SENIOR CLASS NOTES 


The Seniors have elected the follow- 
ing officers and Council for the com- 
ing year: 

President, Al Newton 
Vice President, John P. Riley 
Secretary, John C. Mahoney 
Treasurer, Clarence R. Gaynor 

Members of the Council are: 

F. Bartkus, P. Bertrand, J. Braga, 
J. Carbone, J. Cloran, J. Dwyer, 
R. Freeman, F. Gardner, G. Head, K. 
Holway, L. Jones, J. Killion, G. Leddy, 
A. Maxwell, W. Perry, R. Prentice, F. 
Powers, R. Smith, M. Smith, A. Ta- 
villa, and C. Washington. 


JUMOR CLASS NOTES 


Junior class officers are: 
President, Hugh Smith 
Vice President, Thomas Murphy 
Secretary, Kenneth Pedro 
Treasurer, Robert Sullivan 
The Junior councilors are as fol- 
lows: R. Bridgeman, P. Cabral, W. 
Cox, G. Cronin, A. Currier, W. Fer- 
reira, P. Jamiol, G. McIssac, M. Mc- 
Keown, E. Martin, K. O’Rourke, C. 
Samalis, F. Smith, S. Spinetto, G. 
Swallow. 


SOPHOMORE CLASS NOTES 


The Sophomore class officers are: 
President, Albert Murphy 
Vice President, Gerald Conrad 
Secretary, Paul Ward 
Treasurer, Edward Nelson 

Council members include R. Adams, 
T. Campbell, G. Fahey, J. Grace, J. 
Heywood, L. Johnson, S. Kotowski, 
T. Litwinsky, M. Magliozzi, L. Man- 
nett, J. Martel, K. Masci, M, Phinney, 
R. Roy, E. Thorne, S. Thorne, T. Vin- 
cent, and R. Young. 


FRESHMAN CLASS NOTES 


Freshman class officers are: 
President, George Maher 
Vice President, Paul Nichols 
Treasurer, John Cyr 
Secretary, Rupert Margetson 
Other Freshman council members 
are L. Buchanan, R. Clifford, J. Fre- 
chette, F. Glaser, C. Goldman, J. Has- 
tie, Mark Healey, J. Jones, E. Knights 
B, Leonard, L. Lewis, R. Linton, A. 
Puzyn, and M. Stone. 
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OUR SPY IN LATIN 


Is it true that Barbara C, and 
Lorraine T. got caught by a chem- 
istry teacher crossing Broadway on 
their lunch hour? 

Does Jerry F. really like to dance 
bear-hug style? 

Do you think Linda M. really likes 
pizza better than she likes Eddie H.? 

We hear that Pat I., an ex-Rindge 
boy, is making up for lost time in the 
girl department over at C. H. L. S. 

Do you think Jim C. and Joan F. 
really know the difference between a 
stereo and a hope chest yet? 

Do you think Peter Mc. will ever 
stop playing cards? 

Kathy H., is it true that you hang 
around with a couple of chickens? 

Can David H. really wait until the 
C.Y.O. convention? 

Joan M. what color hair are you 
wearing for the holidays? 

Hey, Betty Lou, is it true you don’t 
want anything about you in the Reg- 
ister? Guilty conscience “Huh”? 

We thought with girls around 
Dennis would go to school at least 
three out of five days. 

Teddie W., why does that dog 
follow you to your school bus stop 
everyday? 

Joe K., is it true you sneaked into 
the masked ball at the Continental dis- 
guised in your work clothes? 

Marilyn N., you should hear what 
Steve B. said about your ear-rings! 

Mary L. is it true you can change 
your hair anytime? 

We hear Bernie O. puts on a wig 
every time he plays his drum. Do you 
use the wig for an ear-muff, Bernie? 


New Teachers 
(Continued from Page 1) 
after 16 year’s experience in the 
printing industry. 
While a student in St. John’s High 


School he worked nights at the Crim- 
son Printing Co. In 1950 he enlisted 
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in the Navy and traveled around tl] 
world, serving in the Mediterrane: 
and seeing action in the Korean wa 
After Korea he worked for tv 
presses and learned modernized tec 
niques of both letterpress and offs 
printing in schools sponsored by t| 
union. ; 
Mr. Tierney has taken courses 
Northeastern University, and is ni 
working for a bachelor’s degree 
Boston State College. When he h 
time for it, his hobby is fishing. 





By GEORGE LONGO 


MR. HOWELL, who teaches phys 
and earth science in Room 422 t) 
year, holds the degree of B.A. in ; 
ology from Colgate University. 
came to Cambridge to study geolc 
as a graduate student in Harvard, 
that when he had time off to teach | 
found Rindge a convenient place 
do it. He enjoys his work here beca)} 
of the freedom extended to teach? 
and because of those students vj 
are interested and eager to learn. | 
is interested in golf, soccer, and 
pecially geology. After this year | 
plans to continue his studies in } 
graduate school of Santa Barbara 1} 
iversity, California, and, after ea 
ing his doctorate, to teach the sun 
in some college. 
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137 Make Second Honor 
Roll, Sophomores In Lead 


The second Honor Roll shows a jump in student numbers from 
97 on the first one to 135 on this one. The seniors placed 37, up 
four from the previous Honor Roll; juniors 18, down one; soph- 
omores 41, up 22, and the freshmen 38, up nine from 27. 

The greatest increase by classes was shown by the soph- 
omores with the freshmen and seniors next in that order. The 
juniors were the only class showing a drop. 


VOL. LXXXI 


NEW TEACHERS 
lOIN RINDGE FACULTY 


' 

MR. JOHN CASEY our new math 
eacher, was born in Brooklyn, New 
York, attended Brooklyn Prep and 
3oston College and after graduation 
aught at Assumption Preparatory 
School and the Univ. of Michigan. 

He is taking a graduate course at 
M. I. T., leaving after the fourth per- 
od and returning in time for an 
iighth-period class. 

For hobbies Mr. Casey plays the 
yass drum and does rock-climbing. 


By THOMAS J. FLYNN 








SENIORS Tak) ease eee eee ea RN aa 
MR. DeMELLO, the new Machine 
‘teacher in Room 149, is the son of Carbone, Joseph F. 93.0 TRACK CAPTAIN SETS 
Vir. DeMello, our Architectural Draw- “eel Harold 2 90.0 
ng teacher. He is a graduate of Lex- ieee iene M 88.0 RECORD IN BAA MET 
ngton High School and of the Air 7 OrC'TyicpecPo age ALA 
foree Machinist School in Germany. ee d 5 a N aod , 
He is now enrolled at State Teachers Meroe: Steoh en M eee Captain Clarence Gaynor of the 
Gala, he cosas pb ericke, Cloran, Fok a ; 83.3 Rindge track team, running in the 
vee fizhin aT adn Ade aS > Santoyanni, Anthony P. 33.9 600 at the B.A.A, track meet held at 
oh ae g; 5 Dwyer, James F, 82.5 the Boston Garden on January 28, 
wns and maintains two race cars. Gentile, George J. 81.2 established hee js eet ey! for 
Miano, Frank A. 81.9 that event. e old record of 1:15.4 
| By FRANK A. ACCARRINO Sparks, Craig D. 80.8 was held by Brooks of Boston Tech, 
“MR. PAUL GIBSON, a Rindge Lopez, Daniel T. 80.6 set in 1966. 
rraduate of 1964, has taught in Smith, Michael L. 80.0 Bothered by injuries received while 
Algebra I. After graduation from Serwecinski, Edmund A. 80.0 training for this event, Gaynor got 
Rindge Mr. Gibson went to Harvard, Coley, Malcolm R. 80.0 off toa poor start but hung on to the 
ind is now a Junior there. Through Malfa, William J. 79.0 pacemakers in the seeded heat until 
be Teacher-Aide Program of Har- Newton, Al 78.7 the last 100 yards. Despite his handi- 
he can teach at Rindge and at- Frerolito, John D. 78.0 cap he forged to the lead and from 
ag Harvard at the same time. Soones, Henry G. 77.5 there on was in complete command of 
As a senior at Rindge, Mr. Gibson Philpott, Raymond J. 77.1 the race. A late challenge from E. 
was both president of his class and Costa, James J. edias Stevens of Randolph made Gaynor 
sditor of the Register. Eldridge, Ronald H. 76.6 cover the last 60 yards with a tre- 
Mr. Gibson lans to attend Divinity Gray, Kenneth K, 76.4 mendous burst of speed. Had he been 
1001, join the Armed Forces as a Wright, Frank C. 76.2 challenged sooner his time could have 
chaplain, and eventually go into Vaden, James M. 76.2 been faster and might have become 
rraduate study in guidance. patenting: - Ae tue the fastest in New England schoolboy 
4 . , arles L. wo. history. 
: (Continued on Page 8) paneee ns es ap Gaynor is also anchor man for the 


relay team which made a good im- 
pression on the Garden crowd. 


Congratulations To 


—Mr. M. Tierney, who was recently 
iwarded the Silver Beaver, the high- 
ast honor that can be given to a Boy 
-. leader. | 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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NEW SENIOR ENGLISH AWARD 
TO HONOR LATE E. M. FITZGERALD 


This year a new cash prize will be awarded for excellence 
in English to a senior who is not in the college preparatory 
course. 

This prize will be given by the English teachers in memory 
of the late Mr. Eugene M. Fitzgerald, their colleague for 
many years and their department head from 1946 until his 
untimely death May 29, 1965. All but the freshmen will re- 
member him. 

The award will be presented on Awards Day, and, with the 
name of the winner, will be listed in the graduation pro- 
gram. 

The winner will be chosen not only on the basis of high 
marks, but also for the command of English he has shown 
in other curricular and extra-curricular activities. 
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Mr, Mécarthy, who successfully 
lefended his New England Amateur 
Athletic Union 600-yard indoor cham- 
pags last week. 


ok 


} ei ient Al Newton of the Stu- 
dent Counci] upon recently receiving 

_Jewish War Veterans’ Brother- 
hood Award. 
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TRACKMEN SECOND IN 
BAA AND STATE MEETS 


Four boys from Rindge scored 17 
points in the B. A. A. meet, Jan. 14, 
at the Boston Garden and enabled 
Rindge to place second in the team 
totals, one point behind Weymouth. 

These four boys ran outstanding 
performances: Captain Clarence Gay- 
nor broke the B. A. A. meet record 
with an excellent time of 1:14.7 to 
capture first place in the 600. Ray- 
mond Philpott ran second in the 
300. After high jumping and running 
a trial in the 300 Raymond got a poor 
start in his race, but in the final lap 
Raymond’s tremendous kick enabled 
him to place second to Greg Anderson 
of Falmouth. Charlie Gunn, in his 
first year of track, ran third in the 
50 yard dash. Charlie also got a poor 
start but came on strong at the end. 

The relay team composed of A. 
Whittaker, C. Gunn, R. Philpott, and 
C. Gaynor won the relay easily in 
2:24.6. This relay team had the Gar- 
den crowd very much impressed with 
their tremendous speed. 

Other Rindge boys competed and 
gave their best. Richard Crowley ran 
a 2:29 in the 1000. If Richie hadn’t 
tripped on the last lap his best time 
might have improved. He was out in 
front by 10 yards. 

Another outstanding performance 
was registered by Aurelio Whittaker 
who lost out in competing in the finals 
by a toss of the coin. This toss was 
to break up the tie between him and 
another runner for second place in 
the semi-finals. Aurelio had previ- 
ously beaten the winner of the high 
hurdles in one of the dual meets. 

George Rezendes ran the B.A.A. 
mile but due to the amount of run- 
ners in the race, he started poorly 
and did not place, but still ran well. 

The boys who competed should be 
congratulated for their fine  per- 
formances. A few breaks would have 
enabled the Warriors to be the B.A.A. 
champions. 


STATE MEET 
By RICHARD CROWLEY 


The Rindge Tech Warriors had an- 
other outstanding day in the Boston 


(Continued on Page 4) 
hee with Beet dive 


RINDGE GRADUATE 
AWARDED MEDAL 


: 

*« 
First Lieutenant Paul Bertel- 
li, class of 1960, received the 
Bronze Star Medal i in Viet Nam 
last December for outstanding 
service in combat during 1966. 
He graduated from West Point 
in 1964, and is serving as a 
protocol officer in Headquar- 
ters, First Field Force Vietnam. 
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Aero Instruction? 
By EDWARD SULLIVAN 


Aviation and flight training are being taught in some high 
schools and junior colleges in America. The courses in aviation 
acquaint students with the job opportunities in aviation and 
some even enable them to obtain pilots’ licenses in school. 


Unfortunately, as a recent article in the Boston Traveler 
stated, “there still isn’t much stirring in Massachusetts, although 
everyone seems to agree that the aviation program is a great idea.” 


Here at Rindge, some years ago, there was a course in aero- 
nautics, instructed by our headmaster, Mr. Sweeney, and the late 
Messrs. Peter J. Cassidy and Fred Hahn. Some of the aero stu- 
dents and alumni were active in the Cambridge Flying Club, which 
owned two planes, in which students who were members of the 
Club received flight instruction and were able to obtain licenses. 


The Cambridge Flying Club is no longer in existence; but if 
enough students will take an interest to study aviation at Rindge 
it can still be revived. There is great demand for experienced per- 
sonnel in aviation, according to Mr. Sweeney. 


To revive the aero course at Rindge would call for the pur- 
chase of a great deal of modern, expensive equipment. It would also 
require the aero students to learn a great deal of physics. electric- 
ity, chemistry, and math. 


Have we enough students who are eager to go into the grow: 
ing field of aviation and willing to face the demands of stiff pre 
paration? Or must aero instruction remain, for Rindge, a thing oj 
the past? 


“‘He Flunked Me’’ 


“He flunked me.” 

“Mre-— — didnt passeme.” 

“T failed in third year English.” 

In walking through the corridors or listening to groups while 
standing around, the above words are most often used when talk: 
ing about the second quarter marks just out. Half a year has gone 
by and most students know by now just what their chances are fo) 
the rest of the year. 


Let’s look back at the opening three lines of this editorial 
Which one do you think is correct? Obviously, if you are going t 
face reality, you know that the third statement is the correct one 
No teacher flunks or fails a student. Then who does? You do. You 
and you alone, are the one responsible. Is this the way you intenc 
to go through life? Will you always be laying the blame on some 
body else for your failures later on? The student who says “I failec 
in — — —’” is the one who at least recognizes where the fault lie; 
—in himself. 


Now is the time to make an extra effort and face the fact tha’ 
you cannot go through school or life saying “he flunked me.” In its 
place substitute the words, “I made it.” 


The New Locker Room 


By DOUGLAS CROMWELL 


This is a year of renovation for Rindge. Clean-up and painting 
is in progress for the whole building. But the most spectaculai 
changes are in our beautiful new locker room. This now has 27’ 
brand-new spacious lockers, painted in light, colorful shades; nev 
benches lined up in front of them; and wall-to-wall carpeting whicl 
is impervious to football cleats and track spikes. 


The showers are completely re-done with tile walls and floor; 
in colors to match the lockers. Separate locker and shower room; 


are provided for visiting teams and for the coaches. 
For boys taking the required courses in gym, there are 1,04( 


locker baskets, like those in the War Memorial, which can be lockec 
up in big cages. 

This project, begun early last summer, was not completed unti 
mid-December and has brought enthusiastic comment from bott 
teachers and students. 


The Register sincerely hopes that the student body will show 


its appreciation of this improvement by proper use of all the 
facilities now at their disposal. 








There’s a great deal of differ- If you can do a thing, don’t wor 
ence between a busy life and a full ry about whether or not you knoy 
one. how 
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"INDGE BOYS IN 
IVIL DEFENSE DRILL 


| By GEORGE F. LONGO, JR. 


I am sure the city of Cambridge, 
te Civil Defense and Rindge Tech 
re tyes of the boys that partici- 
ited in the recent C. D. Simulated 
ational Disaster Drill. These boys 
7: G. Longo Jr., R. Smith, R. 
jidridge, R. Lohnes, R. McGuirk, 
Dwyer, D. McNamara, A. Jorge, 
ee Galbreath Jr., T. Murphy, K. 
fedro, R. DeMarco, J. Duffy, J. Ma- 
keney, J. Simard, and the employees 
’ Costa Ambulance Service, who 
-athered up volunteers, A. Antonitus 
iid J. Voutiritsa. At 2:00 o’clock 
e left Rindge and went to Costa 
rxadquarters. The word came at 
jtactly 3:00 o’clock for the five 
nbulances and one disaster unit to 
ty rolling, and with shrieking si- 
ms and qulck engines took us to 
ie Peabody School in a matter of 
inutes. With our C. D. arm bands 
nirmly in place, we rushed into the 
, hool to find a corridor full of beau- 
“1 but bloody girls lying on the 
“oor waiting to be rescued. Wow! 
pxese girls were from the Mt. Auburn 
thool of Nursing. When we asked 
‘hat happened they said that while 
ey were attending a lecture on flow- 
ds the school blew up. As we carried 
token, burnt and bloody bodies in- 
' the units and ambulances, and later 
ie Mt. Auburn Hospital emergency 
trance, we were happy to receive 
lephone numbers and_ invitations 
‘om the girls. We were also glad to 
ow that the drill was a success. To 
ll the truth we were more happy to 
2t the telephone numbers. 
|Next time there is a call for one of 
ese drills, I hope more will volunteer 
vr this educational and rewarding 
fee ence, 








f 
yattern-Making Class 


hy Besse 
ngaged In Civic Chore 
. By FRANK ACCARRINO 


» Mr. Brine and four of his pupils 
id a nice front-page write-up with 
group picture in the Cambridge 
(hronicle-Sun recently, because of 
/civic service project carried out in 
‘s pattern-making course. 

The boys made four patterns for 
we City of Cambridge. Two of these 
tterns, one of a halberd head and 
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one of a pike, are to be used in the 
restoration of the fence surrounding 
historic Fort Washington. Two simi- 
lar patterns will be displayed in the 
Archives in the State House. These 
four patterns were made by the com- 
bined effort of 10 or 12 students in 
Mr. Brine’s pattern-making class. 
Fort Washington, on Waverley 
Street, Cambridg:. opposite Allston 
Street, was built in 1775 by General 
George Washington to command the 
mouth of the Charles River. Preserv- 
ed in private hands until 1857, it was 
turned over to the City of Cambridge, 
which promised to “fence and adorn 
it” in perpetuity. The fence built in 
1857 has grown old and decayed. 
Thus Rindge has helped in pre- 
serving one of the most interesting 
historic sites that surround us. 


Christmas Seal Drive 
Won By Home Room 303 


By ROBERT LYONS 


For the second year running Mr. 
Sarasin’s room, Home Room 303, 
raised more money by the sale of 
Seals than any other home room. 

The five top home rooms were Mr. 
Sarasin’s room 303, $24.57; Mr. Sen- 
not’s room 210, $23.55; Mr. Huyghe’s 
room 307, $8.88; Mr. Fahey’s room 
321, $3.20; Mr. Richard’s room 401, 
$3.00. 

The nine first-floor home rooms 
sold $10.99 worth of Christmas seals; 
the 13 second-floor home rooms sold 
$43.28 worth of Christmas seals, and 
the 12 third-floor home rooms ranked 
highest in the selling, with a total 
of $48.16. 

Although the fourth floor has only 
six home rooms they still collected a 


sum of $9.00. 

Individual rooms and amounts are: 
Rm. Amt. Rm. Amt. 
101 $2.00 259 2.00 
105 i 2b, . 301 1.00 
149 2.00 303 24.57 
150 (eS 00, 2.00 
151 2:10 307 8.88 
203 2.00 308 1.01 
205 2.00 309 1.40 
206 ZOOS L2 2.00 
207 PAL a Al 3.20 
208 3.00 323 2.00 
210 23.85 359. 2.00 
251 2.00 401 3.00 
253 2.00 408 1.00 
255 2.00 412 2.00 
257 a U0yen421 2.00 


James J. Shea An 
Outstanding Alumnus 


NOTE: From time to time the Reg- 
ister publishes a brief article on the 
life of a distinguished alumnus of 
Rindge, as an inspiration to those 
of us who are now in school. 


James J. Shea ’07, chosen alumnus 
of the year, was the principal speak- 
er at the annual banquet of the 
Rindge Alumni Association in No- 
vember. He has been honored by the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers for his contribution to the TV 
show “Industry on Parade’’; has been 
made a Knight of Malta; and was 
tenered a testimonial dinner by the 
Greater Springfield Chamber of Com- 
merce on December 7, at which he 
was given the Citizen’s Distinguished 
Service Award. 

He heids the degree of B.S. from 
Worcesicr Polytechnic Institute, and 
honorary coctors’ degrees from his 
alma mater, St. Anselm’s, and West- 
ern New Enygiand College. 

Mr. Shea graduated from Rindge 
and returned for a post-graduate year 
in 1908, the year in which Mr. Wood 
became Headmaster. At Worcester 
he graduated in mechanical engineer- 
ing in 1912, and joined the U.S. En- 
velope Co., remaining there for 29 
years except for military service in 
the first World War. 

In 1941 the Milton Bradley Co., 
founded in 1860 to provide educational 
aids for schools, invited Mr. Shea to 
become its President. The company 
was in business and financial trou- 
ble. He took office December 1, a few 
days before Pearl Harbor, and during 
his 25 years of leadership the com- 
pany has been very successful. Besides 
regaining its position in the educa- 
tional field, Milton Bradley is now 
the world’s chief manufacturer of 
toys and board games in the world. 

Mr. Shea has not let business mon- 
opolize his talents. A long-time work- 
er for the Springfield United Fund, 
he is now a member of its Advisory 
Board. He is a Trustee of American 
International College and a member 
of the Springfield Rotary Club. 


MANY NEW BOOKS 
ADDED TO LIBRARY 


By JOHN KILLION 


Miss LaMontagne, our librarian, 
wishes to bring to the attention of 
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all students the many new books 
that have come in this year. The total 
number is around 3000. Miss La- 
Montagne, says that there are about 
5,000 books in the library now. She 
hopes the students will take advan- 
tage of such a fine library by coming 
in and getting books of their choice 
to read. 

A library staff which has been 
working hard in straightening out 
the new books will assist you in every 
way possible. 

The staff is headed by five boys 
who have done an outstanding job in 
reorganizing the library. They are 
J. Dantona, C. Gaynor, J. Killion, 
J. Riley, and G. Wolfe. Other mem- 
bers of the staff are R. Graham, M. 
Habelow, D. Lopez, J. Conroy, T. 
Murphy, R. Sullivan, R. MeGuirk, K. 
Costa, H. Smith, J. Brathwaite, C. 
Dottin, J. Canto, J. Beesley, T. 
Gallinaro, and S. McNeal. 





St. Valentine’s Day 


This lover’s festival grew out of 
the ancient Roman Lupercalia, at 
which young people drew names 
from an urn to determine their true 
loves. St. Valentine was martyred 
on the eve of this day and the early 
Christian fathers named the Christ- 
tian feast for him in an effort to 
combat pagan licentiousness. But 
drawings by lot, orgies, and divina- 
tions continued and St. Valentine 
became, in common usage, a patron 
of lovers! 

Everyone knows that on this day 
the birds and animals choose their 
mates; that the first young man 
a maiden sees on February 14 is her 
true love; five bay leaves pinned to 
the pillow in a neat pattern guar- 
anteed dreams of one’s sweetheart; 
names written on paper, wrapped in 
clay and dropped in water would sink 
—except for the name of one’s true 
love, which would rise to the surface. 
The first rhymed love letter to be 
called a Valentine was written by the 
Duke of Orleans from Agincourt, 
where he was imprisoned. Comic Val- 
entines are probably a survival of 
the old Roman celebration. 

This Valentine’s Day stop and 
think, it all started as a religious 
feast day. 


i CAMBRIDGE ACADEMY 


DR. GAETAN R. AIELLO 
Headmaster 





schools of the country. 


Evening Division 


ONE YEAR 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
INTENSIVE REVIEW 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Phone Ki 7-7665 


The academy is distinguished for its homelike atmosphere and its expert teachers. The school 


emphasizes studies that prepare for effective college work. 
Small classes permit a conference type of instruction and make it possible for the individual 


students to receive careful attention to his needs. 
The curriculum covers all secondary school work required by the leading colleges and Technical 


Spring Term, Jan. 16, 1967 


48 GARDEN STREET 
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Track Team 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Garden, although losing to B. C. High 
by one and one-fifth points. 

With some fine competitors Rindge 
was able to overcome much larger 
teams like Beverly, Weymouth, and 
Boston English and was able to at- 
tain a second place in Class A 
throughout the state. 

Both Clarence Gaynor and Ray- 
mond Philpott were among the high- 
est single scorers in the state. Clar- 
ence won the 600 yd. run in 1:16.1 
and also was a member of our unde- 
feated relay team. Philpott, after 
winning the 300 yard run in 33.2 sec- 
onds, took a second place in the high 
jump with 6-1 and ran in the relay. 
Competing against the best in the 
state Raymond deserves a great deal 
of praise for his 10 point perform- 
ance. 

Our relay team ran well again after 
getting off to a bad start. Clarence 
Gaynor and R. Philpott ran excellent 
legs. 

G. Rezendes and A. Whittaker got 
bad starts in the semi-finals of the 
hurdles and didn’t qualify. C. Gunn 
also made the semi-finals in the dash. 
L. Bingham, R. Crowley and C. Wash- 
ington did not place but ran their 
best times. 

Coach Harrington and the track 
team should be congratulated on their 
fine efforts. 


SWIMMING TEAM 


By ROBERT CYR 


The Rindge swimming team, in its 
first half-season, has not had too 
much success. This was due mainly 
to the lack of manpower. 

The team has lost to C.H.L.S., 
Catholic Memorial, Matignon, Xav- 
erian, Brockton, and Boston Latin. 
Captain Gerald Cronin has done an 
outstanding job and is also high point 
man, William Sarchioni, Robert Sul- 
livan and Ronald Deroches have done 
a good job in the long-distance free- 
style swimming. James Bell and Mike 
Cunningham show great promise in 
the breast stroke. Other members 
are W. Perry, D. Lewicki, S. Gibson, 
J. Franks, and W. Bennett. New- 
comers to the team are R. Cyr and P. 
Egan. 


IPA IIADAAADADAAAAAAPAPDAAAAIN: 
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SUPPORT 
YOUR 
ATHLETIC 
TEAMS 
Rindge 
Varsity 
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Indoor Track Roundup 
By RICHARD CROWLEY 


A number of outstanding individ- 
uals are not enough to win an indoor 
track meet. This season Rindge has 
the outstanding runners but not 
enough depth. In the big meets 
Rindge will always sparkle, but in 
dual competition you need enough 
boys to compete in nine events. 


WEYMOUTH 51 — RINDGE 35 


The first meet of the season had 
two records broken, both by Rindge 
boys. Clarence Gaynor came from 
behind to win the 600 in a record- 
breaking 1:15:2. The relay team com- 
posed of A. Whittaker, Charlie Gunn, 
Ray Philpott and C. Gaynor broke 
another record in the time of 2:49.8. 

With only 17 members competing 
Rindge did well to score so high 
against such a strong team. 


RINDGE 64 — BROOKLINE 22 


On Dec. 12, 1966, Rindge broke 
the relay record again with a time 
of 2:49.5 but lost ae again when 
Randolph ran off a 2:48:5. 

This meet was unusual in one 
respect, Rindge won every event! 
Winners were G. Rezendes in the 
mile, R. Crowley in the 1000 yd. run, 
C. Gaynor in the 600, R. Philpott 
the 300, L. Bingham, two mile. Other 
winners were A. Newton, shot put, 
and the relay team. 

Highlight of the meet was R. Phil- 
pott’s double victory. 


NATICK 44 — RINDGE 42 


With a team of only 12 participants 
the tracksters ran off a remarkably 
close meet with Natick. The members 
we had put forth their best efforts 
but were unable to overcome Natick’s 
participants. 

The meet depended on second and 
third places but the Technicians didn’t 
have the manpower. 

Winners in the meet were: 1000, 
Richard Crowley; 600, Clarence Gay- 
nor; 800, Raymond Philpott; high 
jump, Clarence Gaynor; dash, C 
Gunn, and the relay team, who bet- 
tered their previous record with 2:49. 

Runners who also placed were G. 
Cronin, G. Rezendes, C. Washington, 
Al Newton, A. Whittaker, and L. 
Bingham. 
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Hockey Roundup 
By KEN 0’DONNELL 
LATIN 4 — RINDGE 1 


Rindge lost the opener against a 
strong Latin defense. The Rindge goal 
was scored by senior John Mahoney, 
assisted by Co-captain Jerry Leman. 
The first line consisted of: rd, 
Hayes; Id, Mahoney; rw, O’Donnell; 
lw, Watkins; c, Leman; g, Duffy. 

Spares—Reid, Landers, McGarry, 
Hayes, Duffy. 


THREE LOSSES 


The next three games against Med- 
ford, Newton and Waltham were all 
losses by high scores. The reason for 
this was that Rindge lost its first 
three forwards in R. Hayes, Leman, 
and Deroissiors and, were playing 
with junior varsity and freshmen 
players. In some games Rindge didn’t 
even have enough boys for two lines 
and were constantly playing with 
only six or eight players. 


BROOKLINE 3 — RINDGE 0 


Rindge showed a good defense and 
the boys were really trying. Except 
for the three goals against them, 
Rindge played an excellent game. 
The players were McDade, Mahoney, 
O’Donnell, Landers, Reid, D. Hayes 
Duffy, McHewen, Haladay. 


SOMERVILLE 14 — RINDGE 5 


Rindge scored in every period, but 
14 goals were too hard to overcome 
The goals and assists were: 1st Per- 
iod—O’Donnell (Reid). 2d Period— 
O’Donneli (Mahoney). 3d Period— 
Landers (O’Donnell, Reid) ; Hayes, D. 
(O’Donnell, Mahoney) ; ; Mahoney. 
The players were Mahoney, O’Donnell, 
McDade, Landers, Duffy, Reid, Ha- 
yes, D. McHewen, Haladay, Petros- 
ky, Spinetto. 


PRO FOOTBALL QUIZ 


1. Who was the most valuable play- 
er in the Orange Bowl? (a) Spur- 
cae (b) Snow; (c) Smith. 

2. Who was the most valuable play- 
er in the North-South Game? (a) 
Carter; (b) Smith; (c) Southhall. 
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3. Who was the most valuable play 
er in the Playoff Bowl (a) Unitas 
(b) Matte; (c) Lang. 

4. Who was named Coach of the 
Year in the A.F.L.? (a) Stram 
(b) Holovak; (c) Collier. 

5. Who was the leading rusher ir 
the N.F.L.? (a) Hayes; (b) Sayers: 
(c) Green. 

6. Who was the leading rusher ir 
the A.F.L.? (a) Carlton; (b) Nance, 
(c) Garrett. 

7. Who was the leading passer ir 
the N.F.L.? (a) Unitas; (b) Mer: 
edith; (c) Starr. 

8. Who was the leading passer ir 
the A.F.L.? (a) Dawson; (b) Kemp; 
(c) Namath. 
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DID YOU KNOW ... 


By GEORGE LONGO 


That if an asteroid hit New York it 
would create an earthquake at least 
a thousand times greater than any 
ever recorded. It would certainly des- 
troy New York City, and possibly 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
and Boston. 

That the heaviest recorded back 
lift was made in Chicage, 1896, by 350 
pound L. Cyr, who lifted 4133 ‘pounds, 

That the champion long-distance 
walker, Edward Payson Weston, at 
the age of 28 won the Astley ‘belt 
Tor walking 550 miles in 141 hours 
and 41 minutes. At the age of 70 
he walked 1,546 miles in 51 days. 
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FRESH POND MARKET 
358 HURON AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





CENTRAL WAR SURPLUS 
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LEVIS, LEES and WRANGLERS 
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INDGE WARRIORS 
IVER LATIN LAGGARDS 


On January 20, 1967, the Rindge 
arriors defeated stubborn Cam- 
idge Latin 86—67 at the Rindge 
m. Well balanced scoring, hustle, 
rgresive defense, rebounding, and 
am play were the factors in this 
i. ; 
Cambridge Latin played good 
isketball for most of the game. Led 
r right forward J. Walsh, Latin 
ayed close to Rindge throughout 
e first half but eventually Rindge’s 
eed and aggressiveness paid off. 
In the second half Rindge pulled 
vay by a considerable margin and 
. the end of the third period Rindge 
id the game under control. 

All five starters had double fig- 
‘es. Lloyd Merriman topped the 
indge scorers with 16 points, “Son- 
™’ Cox, “Fats” Harris, Walter Col- 
is and Livvy Jones had 14 points 
viece. This shows the excellent team 
ay Rindge had in the game. 

R. Walsh with 12, Quick with 13, 
ratto with 12 and J. Walsh with 19 
d the Latin scorers. 


OOTBALL LETTERS 
WARDED FOR 1966 


The Register congratulates the fol- 
wing 22 athletes who have been 
varded their letter in football for 
e past season: 


Adams, Rawl 

Bartlett, Walter 

Braithwaite, Joe 

Chockrek, Walter 

Collins, Walter 

Collins, Robert 

Cox, Wilfred 

Fernandez, Oliver 

Fisher, Steve 

Gunn, Charles 

Healey, Mark 

Harding, Donald 

Hodge, Francis 

Johnson, Jack 

McCarthy, Dennis 

Newton, Al 

Newton, Robert 

Nichols, John 

Perno, Paul 
_ Robinson, William 

Smith, Leo 

Wolfe, George 
At a squad election, Coach Fratto 
nounced W. Cox and C. Gunn as 
captains for the 1967 season. 


Buick 


864-7100 
NEW AND USED CARS 


SLOT CAR RACING 


DUTTON RACEWAYS 
156 PROSPECT ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


ONE HOUR FREE TRACK TIME WITH EVERY 
NEW CAR PURCHASED AT DUTTON RACEWAYS 


WE SPECIALIZE IN CUSTOM REWINDS 
| PARTS — SALE — REPAIR 
ZL. 





Basketball Resume 


By DONALD HARDING 
RINDGE IN ROMP 


Rindge Tech opened its basketball 
season in the fashion of the early 
sixties walloping Lawrence Central 
Catholic by a score of 109-52. 


The scoring was divided up fairly 
evenly with five players scoring in 
double figures led by “Sonny” Cox 
with 22 points. Sophomore Lloyd 
Merriman playing in his first var- 
sity game played outstanding de- 
fense while scoring 21 points. Capt. 
Walter Collins had the hottest hand 
on their first night game, at one 
point he scored five baskets from 
the corner without missing a_ shot. 
“Fats” Harris and Bobby Collins 
also scored in double figures 

Livvy Jones and Ronald Philpott 
did not score much but set up many 
of the scores and each had a numer- 
ous amount of assists. 


RINDGE DOWNED 76 — 75 


Boston Tech beat Rindge at Bos- 
ton in the second game of our season 
by a score of 76-75. 

Our boys outplayed the “town” 
boys the entire game, but the Tech 
height was too much for us. Mike 
Curley and Ollie Wise two 6-5 boys 
scored 22 points each for Boston but 
they were ali either tip ins or foul 
shots. 

Down by 14 points going into the 
last period, Rindge, led by Livvy 
Jones suddenly exploded and in a 
matter of three minutes were trailing 
by only two points, but two quick tip 
ins by Curley secured the game for 
Boston. 

Livvy Jones had an outstanding 
game while scoring 19 points. Sonny 
Cox also had double figures with 14 
points. 


WALTHAM 80 — RINDGE 68 


In our first away from home night 
game, Waltham downed Rindge in a 


KI 7-5623 IRA WECHSLER, Pron. 


Prospect Gulf Service 


Motor Tuneup — Wheel Balancing 
Brakes Relined 


Cor. Prospect & Hampshire Sts. 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


Mercedes-Benz 
KOLLIGIAN MOTORS, Inc 
456 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
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fast moving, rough, hustling game, 
80-68. 

In the third quarter we held an 
11 point lead when tempers began to 
flare. From that moment on our 
starters fouled out of the game. Four 
players reached double figures, led 
by Sonny Cox with 18 points. Ronnie 
Harris scored many clutch points as 
did Walter Collins who had 14 and 
11 points respectively. 


WATERTOWN SCALPED 


With an enthusiastic crowd behind 
them Rindge downed Watertown 
65-52. The team got back onto the 
winning trail as quick as the game 
broke out. We had a decent lead the 
entire game and everyone got a 
chance to play in this game. 

Livvy Jones had probably the hot- 
test hand he will have this year as 
he scored 22 points and stole the ball 
from the Watertown guards at dif- 
ferent occasions, 

This was our first Suburban 
League victory this year and we hope 
it’s the first of at least 15. 


RINDGE 69 — BROOKLINE 52 


Again with the help of a sellout 
crowd Rindge defeated the supposed- 
ly strong Brookline team 69-52 at 
the Lassman Gym. 

Ron Harris played the greatest 
defensive game in his basketball ca- 
reer, holding the league’s high scorer 
Steve Rubin to eight points. Harris 
kept slapping the ball from Rubin 
and set up many fast breaks. He 
proved he was a real clutch player 
by doing this, and his teammates 
knew it. Offensively Sonny Cox was 
high scorer with seventeen points 
but Livvy Jones scored in the clutch 
and ended with twelve points. 

Walter, who proved he cannot be 
stopped at his home court, scored 
fifteen points. 


RINDGE 56—NEWTON 54 


A clutch shot by Ronald Philpott 
with two seconds to play allowed 
Rindge to beat Newton. 


CHRISTO 
FOOD STORE 


321 BROADWAY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





Ron had just entered the game 
three minutes earlier and sparked 
the Warriors by intercepting the ball 
from two fine Newton guards. 

With two seconds left “Sonny” Cox 
grabbed a rebound and quickly called 
time out. It was planned to let Sonny 
shoot, but he was tied up. He hit 
Philpott who shot and connected to 
give Rindge a two point win. 

“Pats” Harris scored seven clutch 
points and Walter Collins was high 
man with sixteen points. 


WEYMOUTH 80—RINDGE 69 
By JOSEPH BRAITHWAITE 


The superior height of Weymouth’s 
basketball team enabled them to de- 
feat Rindge 80-69 at Weymouth. 

Rindge played strong basketball 
the first half and both teams were 
deadlocked 31 to 31. Lloyd Merriman 
did an outstanding job on defense 
and offense. He grabbed numerous re- 
bounds, stole the ball and scored many 
clutch baskets. 

Weymouth, with three boys 6-5 and 
over, took the lead in the last half 
using their superior height to advan- 
tage. A full court press by the War- 
riors and the spark of Livvy Jones, 
cut a 12 point lead to 6 points, but 
the Technicians couldn’t overcome 
the big margin. 


FRESHMAN FROLICS 


IS IT TRUE 


—That Don P. is 
star? 

—That Buster H. is a great lover? 

—That Oscar L. has false ears? 

—That John T. fractured his foot 
playing jump-rope? 

—That Bruce W. is premiering in 
the new T.V. show “The Invaders’? 

—That Richard P. is the fastest 
man alive? 

—That Robert L. swam the English 
Channel? 

—F. Lyman, are 
Einstein’s grandson? 

—R. Hooper, are you really Mr. 
Galligan’s brother? 


a_ basketball 


you really 


Artistic Floral Arrangements 


DeCROSTA & SON 


Florist Shop 


347-351 CAMBRIDGE STREET 
TR 6-9332 Res. MO 6-1704 





CLEAN SPEECH 


CLEAN SPORTSMANSHIP 
Join the 


Keep Active! camerince Y.M.c.A. 


Physical Fitness 
Gymnastics 
Swimming 
Basketball 





Hi-Y Club 
Camping 

Teen Canteen 
Trips 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


CLEAN SCHOLARSHIP 





CLEAN LIVING 


OP PEP PPP DPD PPD 





669 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 


Art Supplies and Paints of All Descriptions 
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ART CLUB 
By GEORGE A. DELGADO 


The Art Club provides support in 
advertising school functions and 
arranges bulletin board and other 
displays. It is now planning field 
trips and other extra-school activities. 

The officers are as follows: 

President, George A. Delgado 

Vice-Pres., Joseph Braithwaite 

Tresurer, Richard Sidebottom 

Mr. McMurtry is faculty sponsor. 


DRAFTING CLUB 


The seniors in Mr. Ferzoco’s Arch- 
itectural Drawing course have elected 
the following officers; 

President, Charles Washington 
Vice President, Bill Spencer 
Secy.-Treas, Fred Johnson 

Other Senior members are A. Holmes, 
G. Longo, P. Miller, and D. Phillip. 
Clyde Dottin, as the Junior with the 
greatest ability in drafting, has also 
been admitted to the club. 

The purpose of the club is to have 
fun, get experience in organizing and 
maintaining a club ourselves, and im- 
prove our drafting practice and tech- 
nique through extra-curricular proj- 
ects. 


FRENCH CLUB 
By BERNARD O’NEILL 


The French Club has elected the 
following officers: 
President, Frederick Marotto 
Vice-President, Philip Jamiol 
Secretary, Michael Magliozzi 
Clerk, Paul Cyr 
Treasurer, Michael Durette 
About 25 of the members went to 
see the thrilling movie “Is Paris 
Burning?”’ last month at the Circle 
Theater. This film portrayed the 
city of Paris under the control of the 
Germans durring World War II. One 
of the most exciting scenes is the li- 


TR 6-2700 


MONKS LAUNDRY 
and DRY CLEANERS 


284 Norfolk St. 
Cambridge 


SAME DAY SERVICE 


CLEWS FURNITURE CO. 
Upholstering 


Satisfactory Service for Over 
Fifty Years 


110 Inman Street 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
JOHN CLEWS TR 6-9757 


Compliments of 


beration of the city by American and 
French soldiers. 

The boys in the club are now re- 
cording on tape a one-act comedy, 
“T’Hlixir,” which relates the success 
of a tonic salesman in avoiding arrest 
by bribing the police with a bottle. 





KEY CLUB 
By KENNETH HOLWAY 


The Key Club has been quite active 
since our last report. We made $70 
by selling peanut brittle, sold Christ- 
mas seals for the Cambridge T.B. 
and Health Association through the 
home rooms, with good results that 
are reported elsewhere in this issue, 
and distributed March of Dimes en- 
velopes. 

The Club took part in the recent 
Cambridge Disaster Test held at the 
Peabody School, and is represented 
at the Cambridge Kiwanis luncheons 
every other Wednesday. 


We hope to sell Rindge T-shirts. 





VARSITY CLUB 
By JOSEPH BRAITHWAITE 


The Varsity Club, with the help of 
Mr. Richards, Mr. Fratto, and Mr 
Killilea, has planned an expanded 
program of activities for the remain- 
der of this year. 


The club is for any student who 
has earned a letter in any sport. It 
sponsors intramural contests and of- 
fers trophies to the winners. It also 
offers a trophy to the outstanding 
Rindge player in each Rindge 
Latin athletic contest and one to the 
“ansung hero” of the season in each 
of the nine sports. 


Charles Gunn was selected as the 
outstanding player in the Rindge- 
Latin football game for his outstand- 
ing offensive game. 

Steven Fisher is the unsung hero 
of the football season. He played of- 
fensive and defensive tackle almost all 
of every game and his work contrib- 
uted materially to the winning of 
points credited to his team-mates. 

In cross-country Lafayette Bingham 
won the Outstanding Player award. 
Jed Cronin’s faithful attendance and 





Inman Sq. Haberdasher 


Apparel For 
MEN WOMEN CHILDREN 


1356-60 CAMBRIDGE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE TR 6-1729 


COMPLIMENTS OF 
Longfellow Pharmacy, Inc. 


PRESCRIPTIONS 
MARTIN W. CARPE, B.S., R.PH. 
547-8882 


348 BROADWAY CAMBRIDGE 


ELLERY PHARMACY 
420 Broadway, Cambridge 


Free Delivery 
KI 7-0276 


SPPDEW SK ILS IMAI RET 
222 BROADWAY 


CAMBRIDGE 


MASS. 


hard work at practice made him the 
unsung hero. 

Among the activities that have 
already taken place was a football 
game between the Varsity and a 
Faculty team on Cambridge Common, 
which the Faculty won 49-21. 

In another, a basketball game be- 
tween the Varsity Club and the Tech 
Tourney champs of 1962 and 1963, 
the Club won. 

A third, a foul-shooting contest, 
was won by Walter Bartlett and 
Jackie Johnson. 

Other student-faculty and _ intra- 
mural contests are planned in cross- 
country, basketball, and volley ball. 





SENIOR SAYINGS 


Raymond Philpott, there’s no rea- 
son why you should be afraid after 
that ant bit you. 

Al Newton, who gave you permis- 
sion to climb the Prudential Building 
and grab those airplanes? 

Roger Johnson, I hear that your 
favorite candy is a Baby Ruth. 

Bobby Pearson, out of all the valu- 
able stones on earth how did you 
happen to pick the Ruby? 

A. Maxwell, didn’t you co-star with 
Buster Crabbe in “Tarzan”? 

George Delgardo, was your head 
manufactured by the Mattel Toy Co.? 

Fred Johnson, are you any relation 
to Bela Lagousi? 

A. Holmes, where did you buy your 
lectards? 

Frank Gardner, why do they call 
you the “Hulk”? 

W. Spencer, when are you going 
to go modern and use a telephone 
instead of smoke signals? 

W. Malfa, why is it that your face 
and arms become hairy everytime 
the moon is full? 

Robert Prentice, are you any re- 
lation to Wind Wagon Smith? 

J. Brooks, why is it that your 
pants are so high? I don‘t remember 
having a flood. 

Phillip Miller, it wasn’t very nice 
of you to chop that girl’s head off 
with that Razor-Sharp brim on your 
hat. 

George Maidonis, too bad they don‘t 
have a bookkeeping course here, 


876-6265 868-4793 


CAMBRIDGE 
FOLK WORKSHOP 


“Ragtime” Eliot Kenin Bob Jones 


Instruction on 


GUITAR MANDOLIN BANJO 
ALL FOLK INSTRUMENTS 


BLUEGRASS RAGTIME BLUES 
All Folk Styles 
ALSO FOLKY LEATHER GOODS 
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FRIENDLY and COMRTEOUS 
SERVICE 


Saato’s Sub Shop 


1005 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
Opposite Shea’s 


SENIOR CLASS NOTES | 


By CHARLES WASHINGTON . 


The Register congratulates A | 
Newton on his election as Preside 
of the Senior Class. He has been chos« 
en President by the Class of 1967 in 
each of his four years in Rindge 
Last year he was elected to the Na 
tional Honor Society, having achieved 
an average of 82.5, and has dedicated 
his service to the yearbook staff, 
Varsity Club, Key Club, French Club 
and Rindge Register as well as the 
Class Council. 

He has also been chosen athlete of 
the month, and is a finalist in the 
National Merit Scholarship competi 
tion. 





By JOHN RILEY 


The Senior Class is confronted wit 
many problems this year, and the 
main one is money. Money is needed 
to make a yearbook and to ru 
the Senior Prom. 

Two Harvard students, Mr. Lom- 
berg and Mr. Keith, are volunteering 
to help solve these problems. They are 
organizing a Student Council, which 
it is hoped will bring about a close 
relationship among boys of differen 
years, and thus will make dances and 
other functions more successful. 


OH YEAH! 


By RUSSELL ENG 


Things You Never Hear At Rindge 


“Class dismissed.” 

“You passed.’’ 

“You can forget about detention.’ 

“You are an excellent young man.” 

“You can call me Uncle John.” 

“The lunch is great.’’ 

“What ever gave you the idea you 
were flunking?” 

“TI am bringing home four books 
this weekend.” 


FIRST, LAST and ALWAYS 
Your Druggist 
BENCE PHARMACY 


1607 MASSACHUSETTS AVE, 
CAMBRIDGE 


Bus. 864-1790 Res. 862-1550 
The Flower Pot 


When You Think Of Flowers 
Think Of Us 


MARY & ERNIE CRAVINHO 
208 HAMPSHIRE STREET 
Inman Sq., Cambridge 
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ROSENBERG’S SHOE STORE 


SMART SHOES FOR YOUNG MEN 


538 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 


CENTRAL SQUARE 
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CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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WN THE YEARS 
ITH THE REGISTER 


By LEO T. BERGIN 
15 YEARS AGO 


n less than three days Rindge 
s subscribed 100 percent in the 
lior Red Cross Membership Drive. 
is was accomplished because of 
splendid co-operation on the part 
the home-room teachers and the 
dents. It is teacher-student co- 
ration such as this that makes 
idge a better place in which to 


* * * 


"he manner in which our Editor 
nry Dieselman and his two able 
istants covered the recent Repub- 
in- Democratic Press Conference 
well worthy a special commenda- 
1. The report they submitted of 
se meetings showed they have 
/markings of real reporters. 


10 YEARS AGO 


n the third game of the young 
3.1. season, our lads soundly de- 
ted Medford at the Boston Arena 
a 4—1 score. 
* * * 

n another thrilling finish the 
idge Track team defeated Malden 
to 34 at the East Newton Street 
mory on Saturday, Jan. 21. Malden 
s supposed to be our hardest 
oonent. 


5 YEARS AGO 


On Dec. 27 Rindge took over where 
xy left off last year beating the 
ntabs 3—2 in three periods of fast 
key at the Arena. Last year the 
ndge Jerry Pitters beat Latin 5—4 
the first game and 1—0 in the 
ond, the latter taking Latin out 
the State Tourney. 4 


Qn Sunday afternoon, March 25, 

2:30 the Cambridge Lodge of 
ks saluted our Rindge Basketball 
im, winners of the recent Tech 
urnament, This was a dinner for 
> team, its coaches and its man- 
ers which was held at the Elks 
me, 396 Harvard St. 


2 YEARS AGO 


Rindge tracksters, under the able 
‘ection of Coach Bill Reagan, won 
e Metropolitan Track League’s 
vison I title for the third consec- 
ive year by defeating Waltham on 
bruary 18, 35 to 51. This victory 
ve Rindge a perfect record of sev- 
wins against no defeats, extend- 
x their undefeated streak to 22 
lich is just three short of an all- 
ne new Met League record. 
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FOR THAT PROM 
YOUR GIRL WILL BE PLEASED WITH A CORSAGE FROM 


Galgqay The Florist 


Central Sq. 
DAVE GALGAY, Designer, Class 1946 


694 Mass. Ave. 
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CONSTITUTION 
of the 
RINDGE TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
STUDENT COUNCIL 
Article I 


Name: This organization shall be known as the Rindge Technical 
School Student Council. 


Article II 


Purpose: The purpose of this organization shall be as follows: 

(1) To provide or maintain an atmosphere for learning in the 
school which will result in the greatest possible amount of learning 
for the greatest possible number of students. 

(2) To assist the administration in the managing of the activ- 
ities program of the school. 

(3) To provide learning experiences for students in the develop- 
ment of good citizenship and the principles of democracy. 


Article III 


Source of Authority; All functions of this Constitution shall operate 
subject to the approval of the principal, and must comply with the 
regulations of the State Department of Education. 


Article IV 


Area of Authority: The Student Council shall have authority over 
all activities or issues which concern or affect all the students in 
the school, or the students of more than one class. (This Article is 
subject to Article III above.) 


Article V 


Membership: The Student Council shall consist of sixteen members, 
comprised of the four class officers from each grade level. These 
class officers are to be elected by the homeroom representatives of 
thier respective classes. They are responsible to the members of their 
respective classes for their actions as class officers as well as their 
actions as member of the Student Council, 


Article VI 


Duties and Responsibilities: The Senior Class Officers shall serve as 
the officers of the Student Council. 

(1) President. The President shall preside over meetings of the 
Student Council and shall have the power to call special meetings. 
He shall have the power to create committees and shall appoint all 
committee chairmen with the approval of the Student Council. 

(2) Vice-President. The Vice-President shall perform the duties 
of the President in case of his absence, and shall assume special duties 
delegated to him by the President. 

(3) Secretary. The Secretary shall keep an accurate and complete 
record of the organization, which shall include the Constitution, min- 
utes of the Student Council meetings, and reports of officers and com- 
mittees. 

(4) Treasurer. The Treasurer shall be responsible for all Student 
Council finances and shall report the financial status of the organ- 
ization at each Student Council meeting. 


Article VII 


Quorum: A quorum of this organization shall consist of a majority of 
its members present. Business transacted without this majority quo- 
rum will not be considered official or binding. 


Article VIII 


Amendment (Ratification): A proposed amendment (Constitution) 
shall be presented in writing to the Student Council. To become a 
part of this Constitution (to become ratified) an amendment shall 
be approved by two-thirds of the Student Council and two-thirds of 
the student body members voting. At least two-thirds of the student 
body must vote to make the election valid. 
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HENRY MERRIN, Reg. Pharm. 


ARCHIE and ARTHUR 
371 HURON AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


4 INMAN SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
547-7958 — 547-7135 


MODEL PLANES — 


Cambridge 39, Mass. 


ENGINES 


HURON SPA 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Airman 3d Class William Storti 
’64 has been transferred to Hamilton 
Air Force Base, near San Francisco, 
to the radar site there. Having been 
at Calumet, Mich, for 2 years, where 
they had 365 inches of snow, the 
change to California will be most 
welcome. 

* * * 

Ed Martin ’35 is a design drafts- 

man with the Stone & Webster Corp. 
ie * 


First Lieut. Richard Head, ’61 is 
a helicopter pilot, Field Artillery, in 
Vietnam. 

* * 

Milton Deneault ’31 is an executive 
at the Goddard Space Flight Center, 
Greenbelt, Maryland. He has been 
conducting exercises at the IBM ed- 
ucational facility, Poughkeepsie, New 
York, for representatives of NASA 
and the industrial and academic com- 
munity. 

* * * 

Stanley Greenidge ’64 is a junior 
at Harvard and has been an out- 
standing middle guard on the varsity 
fotball team. His work in the recent 
Dartmouth game was particularly 
outstanding. 

* * * 

Joseph Murphy ’44, Bentley School 
of Accounting and the National Trust 
School of Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois is tax and trust 
officer for the Harvard Trust Co. He 
was local business chairman of the 
Mass. Bay Community Fund Drive 
in Cambridge. 

* * * 

Gerald Enos, ’65 is a first year 
student at the Massachusetts Col- 
lege of Pharmacy. 

* * * 

John Madison, ’55 is an Aviation 
Structural Mechanic, First Class, in 
the Navy. He is based at the U.S. 
Naval Air Base, Sanford, Fla. 

* 


Ralph Sennott, ’31 is a captain in 
the Navy. He is stationed at Pensa- 
cola, Florida. 

* * * 

David Bertelli, 62 has been as- 
signed to the Gregorian University, 
Rome. Here he will complete his 
studies for the priesthood. He is a 
member of the Order of LaSallete. 

* * * 


Edwin Huntley 64 who was a 
structural draftsman for the Stone 
& Webster Corp. is now in the Army. 

* * 

David O’Connor ’63 has returned 
from Vietnam where he saw action 
as a crewman on a Coast Guard pat- 
rol boat. His brother John, ’63 also 
in the Coast Guard, is in the Aleu- 
tians. 


LOWRY OPTICIANS 


7 Boylston Street 
Cambridge 
TR 6-2969 
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RAILROADS — 
SHIPS and RADIO CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


Authorized Service Station for 
AMERICAN FLYER and LIONEL TRAINS, ETC 


1704A MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
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WHERE THE GANG MEETS 
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ENROLL NOW 


Evening classes 7-9 


Week-end courses also available 





1978 MASS. AVE. at PORTER SQUARE 
Call 491-6657 or 643-6657 
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283 WESTERN AVENUE 
GROCERIES and COLD CUTS 


Compliments of 


HNSON’S 
DUPLICATING SERVICE 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 


190 HARVARD ST. Telephone 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. KI 7-6131 
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BURNER INSTALLATION & SERVICE 
61ec GORE ST., CAMBRIDGE 
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SPEED WASH CLEANERS 


& LAUNDERETTE 
1631 CAMBRIDGE STREET 


COIN-OPERATED 


LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING 


285 MAIN ST. 774 CAMBRIDGE ST. 
CAMBRIDGE CAMBRIDGE 

EL 4-8350 354-9671 
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UNIVERSAL HAND LAUNDRY 


1623A-Cambridge Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Complete Laundry Service 








1966-67 BASKETBALL SQUAD 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, MARCH 23, 1967 
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Team Makes Tech. Tourney 


oses To New Bedford, 75-68 


The Rindge basketball team closed 
ut their season on a good note with 
ough wins to enable them, once 
gain, to be entered in the Tech Tour- 
ley at the Boston Garden. This is the 
rst team to qualify since Rindge 
on the Tech Tourney championship 

1963. Congratulations! 

In the opening round of the tour- 
ey Rindge drew as their opponent 
New Bedford, co-champs of the G.B.I. 
eague. In this game a tough, hust- 
ing Rindge club Jp epee of 
| 000 on March 6 by giving 
ease. Bedford a hard 


0 percent. Lloyd Merriman was tre- 
endous on defense and rebounding. 
e blocked many shots and rebounded 
ll night long against the taller New 
Bedford team and at the same time 
scored 14 points. 

Ron Harris had 12 points and also 
ylayed a great defensive game. His 
nustle almost drove him to the point 
of exhaustion. Livvy Jones had 11 
points and Walter Collins had 8 
points to round off the scoring for 


the Warriors. Others seeing action 
were R. Collins, R. Philpott and R. 
Marchurs. 

Rindge stayed close to New Bed- 
ford throughout most of the game 
but couldn’t overcome their lead. 
With two minutes to go, the War- 
riors almost stole the game, when 
they cut the 10 point lead down to 
three points. 

The Rindge basketball team can 
take pride in its season. If they had 
gotten by New Bedford they might 
have been Tech Tourney Champions. 


REGISTER COMMENDED 


In a recent letter from Mrs. Ack- 
ermann of the School Committee to 
our esteemed big brother the Cam- 
bridge Chronicle-Sun there was a 
paragraph we take liberty to quote: 

“The Rindge Register is, as it hap- 
pens, an example of the kind of ex- 
cellent cooperative effort that goes 
on at Rindge (another is the lan- 
guage lab the boys are building). 
It is written, edited, set in print, and 
run off the press by the students, 
under the direction of the staff. The 
presses there are part of classroom 
equipment.” 

Thank you for those kind words, 
Mrs. Ackermann, and you too, Mr. 
Spaulding for printing them. It’s 
nice to be appreciated. 


RONT ROW (left to right)—Robert Bridgeman, Livingston Jones, Walter Collins, captain; Robert Collins, Ronald 
*hilpott. BACK ROW (left to right) —Mr. R. Calnan, asst. coach; Harold Coffey, manager; Ron Marchurs, Wilfred 


ox, Ron Harris, Warren Collins, Lloyd Merriman, Mr. EB. Culhane, head coach. 


(Courtesy Cambridge Chronicle-Sun) 








COMASSET VISITED ON 
STUDENT EXCHANGE DAY 


By MICHAEL LONG 


Five students, accompanied by Mr. 
O’Connell, went to Cohasset High 
Sehool on Student Exchange Day, 
March 6th. They were Richard Crow- 
ley, George Gentile, Gregory Head, 
Michael Long, and James Vaden. 

Arriving at 9:30, we were welcomed 
in the social studies conference room 
by the principal of Cohasset High, 
Mr. Frank J. Giuliano, and then di- 
vided into smaller groups and with 
student escorts, visited classes. After 
lunch in the school lunch room we 
gathered outside the school for a gui- 
ded tour of the town. The day ended 
with a delicious dinner at Hugo’s 
Lighthouse and a visit to the annual 
town meeting. 

Among the stops on our sight-see- 
ing tour were the pumping station of 
the town water supply, the police and 
fire headquarters building, the town 
office building, and a Colonial ‘church. 

We were favorably impressed by 
the confidence the students evidently 
had in each other and by the spark- 
ling clean new building. 


TRACK MEN WIN 
TROPHIES IN MET MEET 


By RICHARD CROWLEY 


The Commonwealth Armory was 
the setting for the first Met League 
Championship. 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Drama Club Does It 
Again In Superb Comedy 


The Drama Club has done it again. Their production of John 
Patrick’s “Tea House of the August Moon” on March 3 and 4 


was delightful. 

Gerald Cronin, as the Okinawan 
interpreter Sakini, was convincing. 
His Japanese accent never faltered, 
and he was always in the role. 
George Gentile, president of the club, 
projected well the part of the rou- 
tine-minded Colonel Purdy, tormented 
by the thought that first, Captain 
Fisby had gone crazy, and then the 
psychiatrist he sent after him. John 
DeLeo, the Fisby, who violates his 
orders by practising democracy in- 
stead of lecturing about it, was an- 
other star of the show. In the scene 
in which he declared his love for 
lovely Lotus Blossom, he didn’t real- 
ly need much acting ability—we fell 
in love with her ourselves. Harold 
Coffey was appealingly wacky as the 
psychiatrist who is crazy about gar- 
dening. 

Great credit is due to Mr. Accardi 
and Mr. Guest, the directors, to the 
art department, and to the electrical 
construction crew for their part in 
making this a successful show. 

The lovely girls who came from the 
Latin School also merit our thanks 


(Continued on Page 8) 


‘67 WARRIOR TO 
WEAR NEW FEATHERS. 


The 1967 edition of the Rindge year- 
book, the Warrior, will be different 
from past books in many respects. 
The senior class has decided to set a 
precedent and try something new. 

To make this year’s Warrior one of 
the best, they have decided to take 
delivery of the book in early summer 
rather than in May. By doing this 
they enable the yearbook staff to in- 
clude a number of “firsts.” 

These will include color shots, in- 
tramural events, the baseball season, 
the Senior Prom, and, most important, 
the senior graduation. Since these 
ideas are new and untried the year- 
book staff would appreciate assist- 
ance from any student who can give 
an hour a week to help make the ’67 
Warrior a worth-while endeavor. 

See Mr. Sennott in Room 210 if 
you can help. 
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Published periodically by the students of the 
Rindge Technical Schooi 
Established 1891 Reorganized 1915 
The “RINDGE REGISTER” is composed, 
made-up and printed by the students of the 
printing classes in Rindge Technical School. 








“If It Happened At Rindge You'll See It In The Register” 
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Credit For Effort 


Very often we read in school newspapers about the lack of 
participation and school spirit exhibited by the student body. Very 
seldom do we read about the students who do participate, and show 
enthusiasm for their school. 

Those who participated in the “Tea House of the August Moon” 
deserve high praise for their excellent showing. The athletic teams 
always do their best and always show well. The various clubs who 
sponsor extra-curricular activities enhance the reputation of their 
school. 

Hard work and many long hours of time spent that could be 
used for other purposes is the key to these activities. 

No one puts on an activity or engages in any sport and has 
success without considerable time and effort. People can use statis- 
tics and belittle a school for the small percentage of students that 
might take part in extra-curricular activities. But how often do 
these students get the necessary praise due to them? Seldom 

Here at Rindge the boys who take part in activities should 
be recognized by all who observe their performances and given the 
credit that belongs to them. 

The Register has nothing but praise for their deeds and hopes 
that others will recognize and credit them for their efforts. 


THE RINDGE REGISTER 










A Word Of Appreciation 


From time to time sports pictures and pictures of other event 
appear in our Register which also have appeared in the Cambridgi 
Chronicle-Sun. Upon request the editor of the Cambridge-Sun wil 
give to us, free of any charge, these cuts of such events to use i 
our paper. We would very remiss in our duty if we did not publicly 
acknowledge this and try in this way to show our appreciation 


A great big thank you to Mr. William Dole, the publisher, an 


Mr. Eliot Spaulding, the editor, for their courtesy and co-oper 
ation. 


Reading 
By JOHN RILEY 


The world sometimes seems to a teen-ager like a huge monste) 
waiting to devour him. In a way, this is true, for the teen-ager 0} 
the 20th century isn’t left with much choice about his future life 
Either he goes into the service, where he runs the risk of being 
killed, or he enters college for a blistering four years of brait 
training—and he then enters the service. 


But whenever a fellow feels like escaping from this hopeless 
reality he can. All he need do is use his mind. I’m not talking 
about using drugs, I am talking about the simplest thing—reading 

The library has a great many books which will take you ow 
of the present. There is no limit to what the brain can imagine as 
you sit back, relax, and dream of all the pleasures in this world 
or any imaginable world. 


Guest Editorial 
EXTRA MARGIN MAKES DIFFERENCE 


Look at the white margin around the edges of this page. That little 
strip around the four sides does not seem to be much, does it? But get « 
rule and measure it and you will find that in this small, narrow margin 
there is more than one-third of the total area of the page! 


Margins are mighty important all through our lives. That seemingly 
unimportant little strip around the edges of our efforts may make all the dif. 
ference between success and failure. The boy or girl who has a hard time at 
school often does not have time to get all those lessons finished. There prob: 
ably is a little margin of time slipping away unnoticed, five minutes at 2 
time. 

In games, too, the player who tries just a tiny margin harder, whe 
mopes just a little quicker, runs just a little faster, and thinks just a little 
deeper usually is the winner. He may not seem to be a superior player in 
a great degree. He is a winner by a small margin only, but he is a winner! 

And that difference that is hardly noticeable, if you could measure it, 
probably would prove to be, just as the margin of this page—more than a 
third of the winner’s ability. 


The Eagle Dispatch, Woodrow Wilson H. S., Beckley, W. Va. 
All that stops most of us from 


having a nervous breakdown these 
days is that we can’t afford it. 


If the world is going to the dogs, 
it’s because everybody has a bone tc 
pick. 


The shortest path to 
person-to-person banking 


YOUR HARVARD TRUST 
FULL-SERVICE OFFICE 








ATE OF SIGNERS 
F OUR DECLARATION 


By ROBERT LYON 


Have you ever wondered what hap- 
ned to the men who signed the Dec- 
ration of Independence? 

Five were captured by the British 
d tortured to death as traitors; two 
st their sons in the Revolution; an- 
her had two sons captured; nine of 
e 56 died of wounds suffered in 
ittle. 

Carter Braxton, a wealthy mer- 
1ant shipper, saw his ships swept 
‘om the sea by the British Navy. 
e had to sell all his properties and 
ed in rags because of debts. 
Thomas McKeon, a prosperous law- 
»y had to keep his children hidden; 
's house was burned down and all 
is fortune confiscated by the British. 
‘e too died in poverty. 

The homes and properties of Ellery, 
lymer, Hall, Walton, Gwinnett, Hey- 
ard, Rutledge, and Middleton were 
astroyed by looters. Nelson died 

nkrupt after the battle of York- 
ywn and the sack of his plantation. 
rancis Lewis’ wife was jailed and 

s estate was destroyed. 

John Hart was driven from his 
ife’s sick bed and his thirteen chil- 
ren fled for their lives. When he was 
ble to return, three years later, he 
ound that his wife was dead and 
is children were gone. He never 
ound them again, and died of a brok- 
n heart. 

Morris and Livingston also lost 
aeir families when they had to flee. 

What kind of men were they? 
'wenty-four were lawyers and jur- 
3ts, eleven were merchants, and 
ine owned farms or plantations. 
They signed the Declaration of 
ndependence knowing that the pen- 
lty would be death if they were cap- 

red. They had security, but they 
‘alued liberty more. Standing tall, 
raight, and unwavering, they signed 
heir names to this Declaration: 

ith firm reliance on the protection 
Divine Providence, we mutually 

ledge to each other our lives, our 

rtunes, and our sacred honor.” 


IBRARY NEWS 





_Including the latest addition of 
ooks to the Rindge Library collec- 
the number 


ion, is approximately 








san? 


DR. GAETAN R. AIELLO 
Headmaster 
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5500. Many students are developing 
the library habit and are frequent 
borrowers. However, before students 
may take out books, they must pre- 
sent their green Rindge Library 
Identification cards. 

For the past several weeks, library 
instruction has been going on for 
seniors, juniors and sophomores. Ten 
filmstrips on the use of library re- 
search tools with explanations of the 
various topics are shown. 


Each English class comes to the li- 
brary for four days. After this in- 
struction, library tests are given and 
the marks are included in the stu- 
dents’ English rank. 


These 10 filmstrips which are ex- 
plained to the students as they view 
them include: 

Introduction to the Library 

The Book 

The Card Catalog 

Dictionaries 

Wncyclopedias 

Selected Reference 

Sources I General 

Selected Reference 

Sources II Special 

Periodical References and 

Indices 

The Research Paper: 

ary Stages 
. The Research Paper: 

phy and Footnotes 

In addition to the filmstrips, the 
students have practical experience 
in searching for books on the shelves. 
In this way, they become better ac- 
quainted with the Dewey Decimal 
Classification System. This phase of 
library training the majority of the 
students particularly enjoyed. 

For the past few months Rindge 
has been most fortunate to have two 
faithful library volunteers, Mrs. 
Prate and Mrs. Casa, who have come 
twice a week for several hours to 
help with the new library card cat- 
alog. The student body should great- 
ly appreciate their kindness. 
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National Honor Society 


Members At Convention 
By PHILIP CABRAL 


The John W. Wood Chapter, 
National Honor Society, Rindge Tech- 
nical School, was represented by 
Joseph Moreira, Philip Cabral, and 
Faculty Adviser William J. Joyce at 
the fourth annual convention of the 
Eastern Massachusetts Assvciation 
of National Honor Society chapters 


schools of the country. 


Evening Division 


ONE YEAR 


which was sponsored by Girls’ High 
School, Boston. Miss Mary Consodine, 
headmaster, welcomed the group and 


Miss Helen McCormack, executive 
secretary, sponsored the convention. 

The keynote address was given by 
the Rev. Michael Haynes speaking on 
the the me “Socia] Awareness.” The 
symposium consisted of Dr. William 
G. Saltonstall, Chairman of the State 
Board of Education; Hon. Jennie 
Loitman Barron, Judge of the Mass. 
Superior Court; Hon. Elliot L. Rich- 
ardson, Attorney-General of Mass. 
and Rev. Paul Moritz, spiritual ad- 
visor of Cathedral High School, who 
spoke of the qualities of membership 
of the National Honor Society. 

The Society will induct new Senior 
and Junior members at its annual 
ceremony on Wednesday, March 29. 


REPORTER INTERVIEWS 
NEW COMMITTEEMAN 


By THOMAS J. FLYNN 


New School Committeeman Mr. 
John Good is a life-long resident of 
Cambridge having attended the Rus- 
sell School, Cambridge High and 
Latin, Huntington Prep, and Bos- 
ton College. He served in Korea for 
two years with the United States 
Army, and is now a communications 
consultant for the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

Mr. Good is very active throughout 
the city in both civic and religious 
areas and is a trustee of the Cam- 
bridge City Hospital. During the in- 
terview he spoke of his interest in 
youth activities and would like to 
see more of the youth of today tak- 
ing advantage of all the extra-cur- 
ricular activities offered in the 
school system. He would also like to 
see more Rindge students taking 
advantage of the educational oppor- 
tunities offered at Rindge and to 
apply themselves to their studies. 


Hmmmmm 


What is that hum or dialing tone 
that you hear in a telephone? It’s the 
vibrations due to winds! Contrary 
to popular belief, the electric currents 
either in the air or the wire have 
nothing to do with the humming. The 
wind blowing the wires cause the vi- 
brations. The intensity of the noise 
depends on the direction and velocity 
of the wind, the tightness of the wire 
and the distance between poles. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


students to receive careful attention to his needs. 
The curriculum covers all secondary school work required by the leading colleges and Technical 


FULEY ACCREDITED 
INTENSIVE REVIEW 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Phone Ki 7-7665 
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DISASTER THREAT 
IN USE OF LSD DRUG 


By JOHN CONROY 


The colorless, odorless, tasteless 
substance called LSD can be made 
in any college chemistry lab. A 
black market dose costs up to $5, but 
that is enough to send a _ person 
on a 10-hour “trip,” sometimes into 
a wonderful world of beatific seren- 
ity and shimmering insight, some- 
times into a horrible world of fren- 
zy and terror. In either case the per- 
son who has taken this terrible drug 
never sees life the same way again. 

Within the last three years the use 
of this consciousness-expanding drug 
has exploded. No longer just a prom- 
ising psychological research tool, LSD 
has been taken up by a large under- 
ground cult. Starting in artistic, Bo- 
hemian and intellectual circles, the 
cult has now become a dangerous fad 
on the college campus. At least a mil- 
lion doses of LSD will be taken in the 
United States this year. 

Hospitals are suddenly treating 
scores of panic-stricken young pa- 
tients who have “taken a trip” on 
LSD with disastrous psychological 
effects. Some have been hospitalized 
for weeks. 


Now the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration is moving in with new 
laws which will outlaw the manu- 
facture, sale or transportation of 
LSD. Many states already make mere 
possession of the drug a crime. 

As the Smithsonian Institution 
reports, however, “The government 
crackdown has already cut heavily 
into legitimate research on LSD but 
declaring it illegal may only make 
it more tempting to thrill seekers who 
take it for kicks”. At any rate, the 
genie of LSD with all its tantalizing 
good and evil, is out in the open. 

The highly circumspect research 
now being done on LSD touches very 
few of the questions raised by the ar- 
rival of the drug on the streets. Ac- 
cording to Scientific American there 
have been no studies on the effect of 
long-term use, and nothing at all is 
known of the subtle personality 
changes that are being witnessed in- 
side the LSD cult. 


Our Advertisers Make The 
Register Possible 
Leave Your Money With Them 





CAMBRIDGE ACADEMY 


The academy is distinguished for its homelike atmosphere and its expert teachers. The school 


emphasizes studies that prepare for effective college work. 
Small classes permit a conference type of instruction and make it possible for the individual 


Spring Term, Jan. 16, 1967 


48 GARDEN STREET 
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1966 VARSITY FOOTBALL SQUAD 





FRONT ROW (left to right)—-Leo Smith, Francis Hodge, Joe Braithwaite, Walter Collins, Al Newton, Captain; 
Steve Fisher, Walter Chockrek, Walter Bartlett, George Wolfe, Richard Harding, Asst. Manager. 


SECOND ROW (left to right)—Ed Fratto, Coach; Jack Johnson, Charles Gunn, Rawl Adams, Richard Vendetti, 
Robert Newton, Donald Harding, Robert Evelyn, Douglas Cromwell, John Nichols, Robert McElearney, Manager. 


THIRD ROW (left to right)—Wilfred Cox, Steve Thorne, William Robinson, Mark Healey, Kenneth Singleton, 
Oliver Fernandes, Dennis McCarthy, Paul Perno, Earl Thorne, Robert Collins. 





BASKETEERS WIN 
OVER LATIN 85-75 


By JOSEPH BRAITHWAITE 


The Rindge Warriors triumphed 
over Cambridge Latin 85 to 75 on 
Friday, Feb. 24, at the War Memo- 
rial, 

Both teams had the crowd on its 


toes as the final game between the 
two rivals wasn’t decided until the 
last two minutes of play. 

Ron “Fats” Harris was the back- 
bone of the team as he scored a sea- 
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son high of 33 points. Besides keep- 
ing Rindge in the game with his 
scoring, Harris was the key to the 
defense. 

Lloyd Merriman, who was awe- 
some in blocking shots and rebound- 
ing, scored 24 points. Livvy Jones 
with 12 points and Sonny Cox with 
6 points played their usual steady 
game, while guiding the Rindge of- 
fense. 

Captain Walter Collins, who scored 
10 points, received the Thomas J. 
Murphy Memorial Trophy from Mrs. 
Murphy for the best free-throw per- 
centage. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


TOPP’S DONUT'S 


795 MAIN ST. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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ESQUIRE BARBER SHOP 
PROMPT, COURTEOUS SERVICE 


1854 CAMBRIDGE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


354-8747 


IMPORTANT DATE TO REMEMBER 


Prom Time 
RUSSO & SONS 


MEN’S SHOP 


303 CAMBRIDGE STREET 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


EL 4-8584 





Cambridge Latin played a good 
game and came close to pulling a 
major upset. Latin was sparked by 
Dick Walsh, who scored 28 points. 
Dick also won the Joseph Sheehan 
Memorial Trophy. Dick kept Latin in 
the game with the help of John 
Walsh (15 points) and Ron Quick 
(13 points). 

Substitutes Ronald Philpott, Bobby 


Collins and Ron Marchurs for Rindge 
came off the bench and had clutch 
performances. 


354-7453 
TERRY LANDERS 


ORCHESTRA 


71 SPRING ST. 
KE. CAMB., MASS. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


INMAN SQ. PHARMACY, Inc. 


1414 CAMBRIDGE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 
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Track Team 
(Continued from Page 1) 


The three divisions that the Met 
League is composed of picked four, 
of its best runners in each event and) 
competed for a division title giving 
trophies to the winners. 

Rindge trophy winners were Clar-. 
ence Gaynor in the 600 and Ray Phil- 
pot in the high jump. Clarence took 
the lead in the 600 with a little 
more than a lap to go and was never 
challenged after that. This victory 
enabled Clarence to remain undefeat- 
ed in the 600 for the season. F 

Ray Philpott jumped 6-1% to take 
first place in his event. This is high- 
er than anybody in the Met League 
jumped this year. His effort in the 
high jump probably took something 
out of him when he ran the 300, 
because for the first time this year 
in league competition Ray was de- 
feated in this event. 

Charlie Gunn got nipped at the 
wire in the 50 yard dash and Aur- 
elio Whittaker ran in the relay which 
placed second to Randolph High 
School. 

The boys did well in their events 
to make it a successful indoor sea- 
son. 





A look back at the track season 
revealed that as individuals Rindge 
had an excellent season. The War- 
riors did well in the B. A. A., State 
and Met League Championship meets 
The season was not as successful as 
anticipated in dual meets due to a 
lack of students competing in track. 

It is a shame to see a tradition 
of victories in dual meet competi- 
tion turn into a series of losses due 
to no interest in the sport. 

The boys who competed did their 
best and often sacrificed competing 
in their specialties so that they could 
get points for the team. 

Let’s hope that the outdoor sea- 
son shows more promise. 





C, D. Mitchell R. M. Wheeler 
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FRESH POND MARKET 
358 HURON AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


CENTRAL WAR SURPLUS 


Headquarters for 


LEVIS, LEES and WRANGLERS 


433 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 


CENTRAL SQUARE 





OCKEY ROUNDUP 


By KEN 0’DONNELL 


RINDGE 2—LATIN 6 


The first Rindge goal was scored 

» Ken O’Donnell with the assist go- 

g to John Mahoney. The second 

al was scored by Jim McGarry. 
bal 


4 RINDGE 1—MEDFORD 7 
The lone Rindge goal was scored 
- John Mahoney. 
ae * a 
RINDGE 0—WALTHAM 11 
RINDGE 0—ARLINGTON 12 
RINDGE 1—NEWTON 11 


. Dennis Hayes got the only goal for 
andge on a pass from John Mahoney. 
e 

#3 RINDGE 1—BROOKLINE 3 


‘Coach Kelly tried two new lines 
‘at did very well. The first line was 
mposed of all seniors: O’Donnell, 
»man and Mahoney. The second line 
as McGarry, Hayes, Reid, Landers, 
4cKeown, and McDade on defence. 
ae Rindge boys played very well and 
ere never out of the game. The 
indge goal was scored by John 


jj} ahoney. 
* * 


RINDGE 6—SOMERVILLE 7 


Again the same senior line was used 
id scored five out of six of the 
‘indge goals. Somerville scored first 
tit Rindge bounced right back with 
goals in 69 seconds. Gerry Leman 
‘tarted off with a 12 foot slap shot, 
‘hn Mahoney lit the red light on his 
‘foot shot, Ken O’Donnell tallied the 
‘ird goal on a semi-slap shot from 
‘| feet out and Jim Garry got the 
‘urth goal on 20 foot slap shot that 
jught the right side of the net. 

Somerville came back and went 
ead 5-4, But Ken O’Donnell, (with 
's second goal of the game), tied 
' up from a pass from Leman. John 
vahoney (also with 2 goals) put us 
iead 6—5. Somerville scored two 
te minute goals to win. Reid, Hayes, 


-cDade, Duffy and Landers also 
-ayed a good game. 
SCORING FOR SEASON 
G A Pts 
Mahoney 6 8 14 
O’Donnell 5 4 9 
Leman 1 3 4 
Hayes 2 2 4 
Landers 1 3 4 
McGarry 5 0 3 
Reid 0 2 1 
0 1 1 


McDade 


864-7100 
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MANY TEACHERS 
FORMER ATHLETES 


By JAY BEGGELMAN 


Many of the teachers in our school 
have been outstanding athletes at one 
time or another. The teachers inter- 
viewed told us some of their past 
activities. 

Mr. Hall is an amateur boxer. Mr. 
William Kelleher was captain of the 
1922 Boston College football team. 
He was also named All-New England 
as a defensive back. 


Mr. John Kelleher used to officiate 
collegiate football games, such as 
Army, Navy, Holy Cross, Colgate, 
Cornell and Harvard. He is past pres- 
ident of the Gridiron Club of the 
New England football officials and 
the Eastern Hockey Conference and 
is general chairman of the Swede 
Nelson National Sportsmanship 
award. Mr. Kelleher is also a holder 
of an honorary gold football pass 
given to him by the E.C.A.C. for 
outstanding work as an official. He 
has officiated in all major sports 
for 30 years. He has been retired 
from active officiating since 1962. 

Mr. Reagan, former coach of our 
track team, was an outstanding track 
and field man in college. Mr. McCar- 
thy, our new English teacher and 
Register advisor, was captain of the 
Boston State track team for 2 years 
and is the New England A. A. U. 
champion in the 600 yd. run. Mr. 
Ralph Sennott, the freshman and 
sophomore guidance counselor, played 
football for the Xavier University in 
Cincinnati. 

Mr. Killilea was a catcher for Bos- 
ton College’s baseball team. Mr. Gal- 
ligan played football at Boston Col- 
lege and was also coach of our foot- 
ball team for many years. 

Mr. John Sennott played shortstop 
for Stonehill College. 

Our apologies to any teacher who 
participated in athletics and was not 
interviewed. 


KI 7-5628 IRA WECHSLER, Prop. 


Prospect Gulf Service 


Motor Tuneup — Wheel Balancing 
Brakes Relined 


Cor. Prospect & Hampshire Sts. 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


Mercedes-Benz 
KOLLIGIAN MOTORS, Inc 
456 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
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SLOT CAR RACING 


DUTTON RACEWAYS 
156 PROSPECT ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


ONE HOUR FREE TRACK TIME WITH EVERY 
NEW CAR PURCHASED AT DUTTON RACEWAYS 


WE SPECIALIZE IN CUSTOM REWINDS 
PARTS — SALE — REPAIR 
LL 
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RINDGE MEN GO 
MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 


By ANTHONY SANTOYANNI 


On the weekend of March 11 and 
12 several] Rindge juniors and seniors, 
with three of their teachers, enjoyed 
a fun-filled, interesting, and unique 
two-day experience in the mountain 
regions of New Hampshire. 

The group left school after the last 
class Friday for a mountain cottage 
deep in the wilderness and accessible 
only on foot. As this cottage is with- 
out light and heat, the boys really had 
to rough it. 

Using this cottage as a base, four 
of the boys, led by Mr. Kaltsos, 
climbed Mount Imp in the northern 
peaks area. The rest, with Mr. 
Richards and Mr. Sennott, enjoyed 
skating, skiing, tobogganing, and the 
inevitable snowball fights. 

This cold crew returned home late 
Sunday afternoon, very grateful for 
heat and hot food but well satisfied 
with their memories. 

The students involved were Robert 
Brown, Gerard Cronin, Walter Fer- 
reira, Michael McKeown, Joseph 
Lambias, John Litwinski, Raymond 
Rochon, John Simard, and Richard 
West. 

This was the sixth trip of the kind 
taken by Mr. Kaltsos with Rindge 
students. The fifth was a trip up Mt. 
Washington last summer with James 
Bachelder, Daniel Lopez, Anthony 
Santoyanni, Craig Sparks, and An- 
thony Tavilla. 

On this trip we had a three-hour 
hike to the campsite, and all along 
the way Tavilla was hoping to see a 
bear. When we finally reached the 
site, the two lean-tos were already 
occupied so we had to camp at the 
foot of a steep slope away from the 
camps, beside the west branch of 
the Peabody River. After eating and 
having the traditional can of fruit, 
we rolled out our sleeping bags. We 
went to sleep with the sound of 


CHRISTO 


FOOD STORE 
321 BROADWAY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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thunder roaring above. 

About midnight it started to rain. 
When Danny Lopez asked what to 
do if your sleeping bag was full of 
water, Mr. Kaltsos decided it was 
time for us to move to drier ground. 
Craig Sparks did not want to move, 
so put his raincoat over his head and 
went back to sleep, at least he tried. 
It didn’t take long to convince him to 
leave. 

We made our way up the muddy, 
slippery slope. Lopez and Tavilla went 
over to a shelter occupied by 25 Boy 
Scouts, while Mr. Kaltsos, Bachelder, 
Santoyanni, and Sparks slept under 
the lean-to. 

I awoke to find myself in a puddle 
with a red squirrel staring me in the 
eyes. Because of the inclement wea- 
ther we didn’t hike to the summit on 
Saturday. 

On Sunday we went on the hike, 
ate our lunch on the top. and then 
started down. We took the long way 
back because Mr. Kaltsos, a human 
goat, wanted to climb a few more 
mountains. 

Monday we hiked down to the car 
and started the three-and-a-half hour 
drive home. Tavilla finally saw his 
bear when we stopped in North Wood- 
stock, N.H., at Clark’s Trained Bears. 

Seriously, we thank Mr. Kaltsos for 
an experience we shall never forget. 


TENNIS SCHEDULE 


The Rindge tennis team will begin 
practice on or about April 1 at the 
Father Cullinane courts on Concord 
Avenue next to the Armory. 

Rindge competes in the Interscho- 
lastic Tennis League, with Arlington, 
C.H.L.S., Malden, Waltham, and Win- 
throp. The schedule is as follows: 

April 27 at Arlington; May 2, at 
Malden; May 4 Winthrop; May 9, 
Waltham; May 11, at C.H.L.S.; May 
16, Arlington; May 18, Malden; May 
23, at Winthrop; May 25, at Wal- 
tham; May 29, C.H.L.S. 

Each match will consist of 3 sin- 
gles and 2 doubles. If there is a tie, 
it will be played off June Ist. 
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CLEAN SPEECH 


CLEAN SPORTSMANSHIP 


° i] Join the 
Keep Active! camerince Y.M.c.A. 
Physical Fitness Hi-Y Club 
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Art Supplies and Paints of All Descriptions 


649 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
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RINDGE STUDENTS 
IN VISIT TO M. I. T. 


By RICHARD Y. LOHNES 


Mr. Brine and Mr. Nissen, with a 
group of 13 Rindge students, visited 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy on Feb. 13 to hear a fascinating 
talk by Prof Fleming on metals and 
casting procedures. Following this, 
there was a lecture on the difference 
between natural molding sand and 
synthetic (Petrobond) sand, by Mr. 
Edward Bendnight. 

Professor Douglas Adams then 
took the boys on a guided tour of the 
Institute. The boys who went on this 
trip to M. I. T. were J. Ahern, J. 
Costa, R. Fernandes, B. Ferrick D. 
Hemenway, J. Jarvis, J. McAuliffe, 
J. McLaughlin, L. Merriman, E. 
Nelson, P. Pine, A. Rich, J. Simpkins. 


CLUB MEMBERS ON 
VISIT TO EXHIBITION 


By GEORGE DELGADO 


The Art Club made a tour through 
the Dutch Masters exhibit at the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts in late Feb- 
ruary. It was a popular show—even 
at 9:30 in the morning a crowd had 
gathered outside the museum. 

Five rooms were devoted to paint- 
ings by these masters: Rembrandt, 
Franz Hals, about 100 painters in 
all. The paintings of this past age 
had the beauty of craftsmanship, 
style and color that completely won 
our approval. If they had a message 
it was “Modern artists, hang up your 
brushes”. 

Other high school students were 
there, including girls and girls even 
more beautiful than the paintings. We 
withstood the distraction, however, 
like the stalwart men of Rindge 
we are. 

The time was well spent. We are 
grateful to Mr. Sweeney for per- 
mitting us to go, and Mr. McMurtry 
and Mr. Hall for helping make this 
trip possible. 

The boys who went on this trip 
were R. Sidebottom, L. Smith, G. Del- 
gado, K. Heywood, P. Verpourni, S. 
Edgell, J. Braithwaite, J. Mederios, 
G. Ambush and A. Maxweii. 
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MONKS LAUNDRY 
and DRY CLEANERS 


284 Norfolk St. 
Cambridge 


SAME DAY SERVICE 





CLEWS FURNITURE CO. 
Upholstering 


Satisfactory Service for Over 
Fifty Years 


110 Inman Street 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
JOHN CLEWS TR 6-9757 
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RINDGE VARSITY CLUB 


BACK ROW—James Duffy, John Mahoney, Stephen Fisher, Ronald Harris, 


& 


Kenneth Holway, Walter Collins, Walter Chochrek. MIDDLE ROW—Gerald 
Leman, Gerald Cronin, Frank Hodge, Raymond Philpott, John Killion, Rich- 
ard Crowley, Thomas DiPace, Walter Bartlett. FRONT ROW—Joseph Braith- 
waite, Albert Newton, Kenneth O’Donnell, Mr. Richards, Livingston Jones, 


Donald Harding. 





BASEBALL OUTLOOK 
By KENNETH HOLWAY 


Seven lettermen are returning for 
this years, baseball squad. They are 
G. Wolfe, S. Hall, K. O’Donnell, F. 
Johnson, F. Fillios, and co-captains 
Al Newton, and K. Holway. 

We have weaknesses in the infield, 
especially at second and third bases, 
and could use a couple of good pit- 
chers. On the other hand we have 
three fine outfielders in Wolfe, New- 
ton, and Johnson, and Ken O’Donnell 
will be out for the shortstop position 
he has been holding down for the 
varsity for two years. 

With only four starters returning 
the team needs more good ballplayers. 
Coach Gibson would like to see more 
students coming out for this sport. 
Mr. Zabeinski, the JV coach, points 
out that boys who played with him 
last year will be moving up to the 
varsity. 

Everybody who does not make the 
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Longfellow Pharmacy, Inc. 
PRESCRIPTIONS 


MARTIN W. CARPE, B.S., R.PH. 


547-8882 


348 BROADWAY CAMBRIDGE 





ELLERY PHARMACY 
420 Broadway, Cambridge 


Free Delivery 
KI 7-0276 


SPILEWSKI’S MARKET 
222 BROADWAY 


CAMBRIDGE 


MASS. 


varsity plays on the Junior Varsity. 
Everybody has an equal chance—un- 
til the season begins there is no posi- 
tion with a definite starter. All boys 
who would like to play are welcome 
to join the squad. 


STUDENTS IN 
CITY TOURNAMENT 


Frank T. Fillios, Ray McGuirk, 
and Roy McGuirk bowled in the first 
Annual Junior Bowler’s League Tour- 
nament held by the Cambridge Rec- 
reation Dept. during the February 
vacation. 

Fillios won two trophies: the high 
three strings and high single string 
in the 16-18 age groups with scores 
of 319 for three strings and 117 for 
the single. 

More than 125 boy and girl bowl- 
ers competed in three age groups: 10- 
12, 13-15, and 16-18. Three trophies 
were awarded to boys and three to 
girls in each group for high three 
strings, high single, and runner - up, 
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KEY CLUB 


Officers for next year are now be 
ing elected. 

Mel Riberiro and Ray Petrosky 
attended the Kiwanis luncheon Marcel 
7th. Ray McGuirk is this year’s rep 
resentative to the Cambridge Rec 
Cross and is doing a good job. Ws 
are still selling T-shirts. 

We are looking forward to the Ney 
England Key Club Convention ir 
Hartford March 31 to April 2, we 
shall send from 6 to 9 members t¢ 
this convention. 


VARSITY CLUB 


As the Register went to press th¢ 
Varsity Club is running its 2d an 
nual intramural basketball tourna, 
ment. This was a dual elimination 
tournament, no team being elimin. 
ated until it lost two games, and was 
divided into two classes. Class A was 
for seniors and juniors. Class B fox 
sophomores and freshmen. Members 
of the club officiated. 

A trophy has been provided fo1 
the most valuable player, each of the 
five boys selected for an _ all-star 
team, and each member of the win: 
ing team in each class. 

Five teams had entered in class A: 
the Barons, the Lividotis, the Cou- 
gars, the Specs, and the Bostonians, 
In class B there were four teams, 
the New Breeds, the Celtics, the 
Dukes, and the Liquidators. 

Mr. Fratto and Mr. Richards are 
the faculty sponsors of this tourna: 
ment. 
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OWN THE YEARS 
ITH THE REGISTER 


By LEO T. BERGIN 
30 YEARS AGO 


The Rindge Register has decided 
contribute the entire proceeds of 
1 issue to the American Red Cross 
.pr the flood relief fund. Thousands 
-e homeless and destitute due to the 
ivages of flood waters and this con- 
‘ibution, small as it is, shows the 
pirit of the entire school. 

»| Two Rindge players were picked 
We the first team of the Greater 
"Joston All-Stars and one for the 
second team. Captain “Fishy” Du- 
cond and Ralph Powers placed on 
ne first and second lines and Frank 
‘owers kept it in the family by being 
icked on the first defense of the sec- 
‘ad team. 


20 YEARS AGO 


_Miss Myra I. Ellis died at the age 
if 91. She was one of the original 
Tyoup of teachers at Rindge, being 
‘“ppointed on February 4, 1888, and 
“atired after 38 years in June, 1926. 
“fiss Ellis taught English and Ger- 
han. 

ay * * # 

|The Committee on Athletics have 
anctioned an 8-team, 4-game Foot- 
all jamboree at Russel Field on 
‘aturday afternoon, September 13, 
947. This type of football preview 
‘as become very popular among the 
2ams from the North Shore which 
ave a jambooree in the Manning 
sowl at Lynn and the South Shore 
jjrou which meet in the Quincy 
‘tadium. 
| Entered in our loca] Jamboree are 
tindge, C.H.L.S., Brookline, Belmont, 
/Vatertown and other Greater Boston 
eams. 
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10 YEARS AGO 


In the New England A.A.U. Track 
ames, held at Andover Academy, a 
‘mall group of our “fast boys” made 
i very excellent showing. Pitted most- 
y against college talent, we managed 
o get 2% points. 

* 


* %* 


| We were happy to welcome Mr. 
aul Murphy to our faculty. Mr. 
Aurphy is a graduate of St. Mary’s 
irammar School and Cambridge High 
nd Latin. After being in the Navy 
ie decided to attend St. Michael’s 
Jollege in Winooski, Vermont, where 
1e earned his Bachelor of Arts. With 
he background that Mr. Murphy has, 
ye are not suprised that he has won 
he respect of the pupils so quickly. 
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SWIMMING TEAM 





BACK ROW—Richard Buchanan, Richard Lohnes, Walter Perry, Daniel Le- 





wicki, Paul Egan, Leo DeRouchers. FRONT ROW—Raymond McGuirk, James 
Bell, Gerald Cronin, Robert Sullivan, Robert Cyr, Michael Cunningham. (Not 


present, Jerrold Franks.) 





JUNIOR JOTTINGS 
By THE RAVING RAGMAN 


R. Petroski, I hear you’re the lead- 
ing scorer in the G.B.I. 

R. Rochon, why do they call you 
Handy-Ray? 

Fred M., I hear you want to start 
a boxing team. 

P. Broussard, I’m terribly sorry 
about that rag last time. I know 
you got your walk with green stamps. 

P. Cabral did you have that 97 in 
algebra framed? 

Rae Grrl near 
both like pepperoni. 

G. Maloney, do your gir] in Read- 
ing and your girl in Cambridge know 
about each other? 

T. DiPace, who’s Rose? 

O. Fernandes, what’s 
what’s my name? 

M. Morander, 
really make you 
beard? 

D. Harding, why do they call you 
18 percent? 

V. Lanzillo, I hear that when you 
are 21 you’re going to change your 
name to Litto van Pillow. 

G. Cronin, why were you and Joan 
always missing from rehearsals? 

E. Martin, why did you have the 
letters on your Rindge jacket made 
so big? 

Clyde Dottin, I wish you would stop 
advertising those green peas and corn 
on television; they’re becoming sick- 
ening. 

J. Duffy, the Bruins are looking 
for a good goal tender. So you don‘t 
have to worry. 

F. Cloran, I wonder why all the 
noise comes from your corner during 
French. 

Louie R., is it true Dante wants 
to be the manager for the “Shadows 
of the Past’’? 


you and Susan 


my name? 


did your mother 
shave off your 





BEST WISHES 
BOND PHARMACY, Inc. 


HENRY MERRIN, Reg. Pharm. 
4 INMAN SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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| FOR THAT PROM 
YOUR GIRL WILL BE PLEASED WITH A CORSAGE FROM 


Galgay The Florist 


694 Mass. Ave. 
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DAVE GALGAY, Designer, Class 1946 


Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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Register Editor At 


Disc Jockey Conference 


By FRANK A. ACCARRINO 


At WMEX recently Johnny Lujack 
the newest dise jockey, held a press 
conference, featuring himself and 
recording star Bobby Vinton. 

Bobby Vinton, who has recorded 
more than 20 albums, had his start 
in the recording business with “Roses 
are Red”, a million seller. Other mil- 
lion sellers for Bobby were “Mr. 
Lonely” and “Blue Velvet”. Bobby 


loves performing in front of live 
audiences and says “I’m slow to 
warm up, but once you get me started 
I really go to it.” 

Our newest dise jockey, Johnny Lu- 
jack, says he bluffed his way into the 
dise jockey profession. He went to 
college, majored in radio and televi- 
sion and has a backround in electron- 
ics. In high school he was active in 
sports, especially football, in which 
he claims to have broken all his 
bones. Johnny who comes to us from 
the West Coast finds teen-agers here 
to be less wild. He says that broad- 
casting is interesting and always 
different. 

If you are interested in broadeast- 
ing as your life work you should have 
a college background. If you are not 
capable for college you should have 
an electronics background, and some 
speech courses behind you. A FCC li- 
cense is also helpful. 

You'll see Johnny Lujack out play- 
ing for the WMEX Goodguys Base- 
ball Team. He plans to be the best 
player, a toss up between him and 
Larry Justice. Maybe Rindge can play 
the Goodguys when the time comes, 
let’s let them know! 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


Harry Jones ’50 is an estimator 
for E. Van Noorden Co. At Rindge 
he was a 3-year member of the foot- 
ball squad. 





* * 


Peter Jones ’61 is the chief drafts- 
man with the engineering division 
of the Boston Metal Door Co., Cam- 
bridge car division. 

* * * 

Michael Ayoub ’41 is a mechani- 

cal engineer with the Raytheon Corp. 
* * 


William Mullane, Edward Murphy, 
Joseph McCarthy, Charles St. Peter 
and John Markunas, all of the class 
of ’41 are supervisors with the Tel- 
ephone Co. 

* * * 

Francis Heiligman ’41 and Purdue 
Univ., Ind., B.S. in Electrical En- 
gineering, is a senior product design 
engineer with Raytheon Corp., Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

* * * 

William Heiligman ’40 operates the 

Colonial Motors, Inc., West Concord. 
* * * 


Samuel Nerpouni ’41 is a design 
engineer with Avco, Burlington. 
* * * 


John Mitropoulos ’46 and Boston 
Univ., B.S. in Aeronautical Engi- 
neering, is also a design engineer 
with Avco. 

* * * 

Theodore Mitropoulos ’32 and M. 
I. T. ’386, is a member of the Board 
of Directors, Simplex Wire & Cable 
Co., Cambridge. 

* * * 

Edwin Huntley ’64 is enrolled in 
the Design Division Training Pro- 
gram of Stone & Webster Engineer- 
ing Corp. The four-year program 
leads to an Associate in Engineer- 
ing from Lincoln College, Northeast- 
ern University. 

* * * 

Robert Ernst ’59 is at Wentworth 
Institute. He has been a dean’s list 
student for two years. 

* * * 


Paul St. Germaine ’65 worked for 
Western Union as a messenger while 
attending Rindge. After graduation 
he attended their operator’s school 
and now works as an operator and 
service clerk for Western Union. 

cK * * 

John R. McGurk ’59, West Point 
65, is a first lieutenant, U. S. A,, 
and has been appointed aide-de-camp 
to the commanding general of the 
Army Weapons Command at Rock 
Island, Iil. 


* A * 
Kendall Hawes ’51 is a compositor 
with the Hunter Press, Milford, N.H. 
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PAGE EIGHT 
OUR SPY IN LATIN 
By 2222 


Franz, is it true you have Jello for 
dinner? 

Jerry, is it true that no one will 
let you ride in their car because you 
always dent the roof? 

Peter M., was the ski trip really 
that bad? 

Kenny K., is it true that you share 
and share alike? 

Joe M., have you asked anyone that 
question yet? 

Kathy, do you still hang around 
the chicken coop? 

Steve M., how are all the girls? 

David H., we all wish you would 
quit picking on everybody. 

Mayetta N., what’s with you and 
Preston? 

Hey, Elaine, do you really like to 
sing Jimmy’s come back? 

Janet G., do they let you rest your 
boy friend on Sunday? 

Marsha, so you’re in with the in 
crowd. 

Joe P., everyone must admit the 
C. B’s are really cool. 

Betty, heard you’re going to start 
playing the field. 

Diane P., I bet you eat a lot of 
fruit. 

Jill S., it’s time to bring out your 
sandals, isn’t it? 

Linda S., why do they call you 
boss? 

Lonna M., you bleached your hair? 

Bob F., how’s truck driver? 

Who really is your wife, Teddy W? 

Kathy G., why are you always 
sniffing in biology class? Don’t you 
like formaldehyde? 

Lorna R. who do you want to take 
you to K.B.? 

Chris A., who is it you’re always 
looking at in room 104? 

Jim V., what did you really do 
those weekends on the Cape? 

T. De Lando, is that bottle really 
a souvenir? ‘ 
Linda B., we’ve heard of chewing 
gum in school, but cracking walnuts 

—now, really! 

C. O’Leary, who is it you’re always 

staring at in English? 
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Drama Club 


(Continued from Page 1) 


and praise. We were astonished by 
their apparent fluency in Japanese, 
but we saw some Japanese in the 
audience who looked puzzled as they 
tried to understand the speeches. 

We have saved our greatest tribute 
to the last. When a helmet full of 
sweet-potato brandy was offered to 
Emily the goat, playing the role of 
“Lady Astor,” she reacted with a fit 
of hiccoughs which brought down the 
house. As a display of histrionic 
ability it was superb. 

“The Tea House of the August 
Moon, is a play in 3 acts by John 
Patrick, adapted from the novel by 
Verne Schneider. 

The play cast were as follows: Sa- 
kini, Jed Cronin; Capt. Fisby, John 
DeLeo; Col. Wainwright Purdy III, 
George Gentile; Sgt. Gregovich, 
Joseph Ahern; Capt. McLean, Harold 
Coffey; Miss Higa Siga, Karen Nech- 
ros; Old woman, Anne Corriere, Her 
daughter, Cynthia Cohen; Ancient 
man, Mickel Arruda; Mr. Omura, 
Michael Magliozzi; Mr. Sumater, Ger- 
ald MclIsaac; His father, Paul Cyr; 
Mr. Seiko, Paul Egan; Mr. Keora. 
Dennis D’Antona; Mr. Oshire, Robert 
Danton; Lady Astor, Emily the goat; 
Women villagers, Janet Klein, Linda 
DaSilva, Susan Operachz, Carol Pub- 
licover. 


DID YOU KNOW? 


By GEORGE P. LONGO, JR. 


—That if the Sun came as close 
to the Earth as the Moon is that 
our oceans would turn to steam, and 
the Earth would melt? 

That the Moon is substantially 
smaller than the United States? 
That the Great Pyramid of 
Egypt has 2,300,000 stones, and the 
average weight per stone is two and 
one-half tons? 

—That if you didn’t sleep for one 
week you would die? 

—That an atomic bomb releases 
only a thousandth of the total en- 
ergy within the atom? 

—That for its size a spider’s web 
is stronger than steel? 

—That if a pound of spider web 
were unravelled it would be long 
enough to encircle the earth? 

—That the Sahara desert covers 
3% million square miles? 
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REGISTER RAMBLINGS 


By EDWIN MARTIN 


The Senior Council and the Student 
Council jointly sponsored a dance at 


the Cambridge War Memorial Sat- 
urday evening, February 11, with 
music by a group of Rindge alumni, 
The Monks. 

Faculty members who attended in- 
cluded our Headmaster, Mr. Sweeney, 
and our guidance counselor Mr. Mur- 
phy. Also present were Mr. and Mrs. 
Sateriale, and Messrs. Bruce Lum- 
bard and Kent Keith, our Council 
advisers from Harvard, 


President Al Newton, Vice Presi- 
dent Jack Riley, and Senior Coun- 
cillors Gregory Head and Charles 
Washington attended. The success of 
the party was largely due to their 
efforts. 





Two of the annual topics of inter- 
est in March are the George Wash- 
ington and Greek essay contests, 
which are in process as we go to 
press. The topics set are “George 
Washington As a Military Leader” 
and “Greek Contributions to Civil- 
ization Through the Ages.” 

We hope to publish the winning 
essays in our next issue. 


Mother—How many times must I 
tell you, that one must keep his eyes 
closed during prayer? 

Small son—Yes mom, how do you 
know I don’t. 





Q—What are the three strongest 
letters in the alphabet? 
A—(n r g) Energy. 
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Register Possible 
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OBSERVATION QUIZ 


This quiz is addressed to both fa 
ulty and students. 


As you have been here now fi 
quite a period of time, let’s see he 
your powers of observation are. 

DO YOU KNOW — 

1. Who our gymnasium is namé¢ 
after? 

2. Where the cornerstone of tl 
Rindge building is? 

3. When it was put in place? 

_ 4. What civic figure our auditoriw 
is named in honor of? 

5. On what street is the main ef 
trance of Rindge? 

6. What the inscription is over th 
main entrance? 

7. Where the trophy room is an 
for whom is it named? 


8. How many entrances and exit 
there are on the first floor? 
ANSWERS 


1. Alfred Lassman, a Rindge ath 
lete who gave his life to save a youn; 
boy. 

2. To the left of the main entrane 
as you enter, across from the wal] 
going to the library. 


3. 1932 


4. Our former mayor, Edward Ww 
Quinn. | 


5. Irving Street. 


6. “Work is one of our greates) 
blessings, everyone should have a1 
honest occupation.” 


7. First floor, Room 109, Charle 
F. McCue. | 


8. Twenty-four. Auditorium 5, gyn 
3, Irving St. 5, Broadway 3, Felt 
St. 4, Cambridge St. 4, (Go ahea 
and count them—AFTER SCHOOL!) 
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THIRD HONOR ROLL 
SHOWS ALL CLASSES OFF 


| The third Honor Roll, issued 
no April, showed a drop in num- 
vers in all classes. By groups the 
seniors went from 37 to 29, Jun- 
ors from 26 to 18, Sophomores 
rom 41 to 31, and Freshmen 
rom 38 to 35. As can be noted 
he Sophomores showed the 
rreatest decrease with the 
"reshmen showing the least. 
This is going in the wrong di- 
‘ection—let’s reverse the trend 
m the next Honor Roll. 





| SENIORS Pet. 
Jarbone, Joseph F. 90.2 
dead, Gregory E. 83.0 
Soffey, Harold J. 87.5 
Jelgado, Jorge A. 84.7 
Newton, Al 83.7 
Moreira, Joseph M. 83.0 
3mith, Michael L. 83.0 
Sloran, John F. 81.6 
Soones, Henry G. 81.2 
*rechette, John A. 81.0 
song, Michael 80.0 
zentile, George J. 80.0 
Aldridge, Ronald H. 80.0 
Sparks, Craig D. 79.0 
Mahoney, Stephen M. 79.0 
Bingham, Lafayette L. 78.7 
Sosta, James J. 78.5 
Dwyer, James F. 78.3 
Lopez, Daniel T. 78.0 
Santoyanni, Anthony P. 78.0 
Vaden, James M. 77.5 
Riley, John P. 77.5 
Philpott, Raymond J. 717.1 
Malfa, William J. 77.0 
Wolf, George D. 76.2 
Ferolito, John D. 76.0 
Serwecinski, Edmund A. 75.0 
Marchurs, Ronald P. 75.0 
Ambush, Gary D. 75.0 
JUNIORS 
Jamiol, Phillip 93.6 
Marotto, Frederick R. 91.5 
Sabral, Philip D. 86.6 
Sasso, John A. 82.5 
3rown, Robert M. 82.5 
Santos, Antonio M. 82.1 
McCollem, Ronald L. 82.1 
Moquin, James M. 81.6 
3ettencourt, Fernando 80.8 
forge, Anthony J. 78.0 
Wickson, George 17.8 
Simpson, Robert S. 77.5 
uanzillo, Vito A. 77.5 
tall, Stephen J. 77.5 
Nichols, John H. 77.0 
yalvin, Michael 76.6 
“erreira, Walter P. 76.6 
Beaulieu, Daniel F. 76.6 
Jrowley, Richard P. 76.0 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Hail Rindge And Farewell 


MR. WENDELL FOGG, “OUR MR. CHIPS” 
RETIRING AFTER 35 YEARS OF SERVICE 


Z 
pool 

if 

i 


LP EPA 


As far as I know I am the first 
faculty adviser of the Rindge Reg- 
ister to write his own good-bye to 
the school. Mr. O’Brien’s predecessor, 
Mr. Walter Gomes, was carried on 
our masthead as “Faculty Tech- 
nical Adviser Emeritus” from his 
retirement in June, 1958, until his 
death in September, 1962. My own 
predecessor, Mr. William H. Ma- 
honey, died unexpectedly August 4, 
1963. 

I came to Rindge in 1932 at the 
age of 35, after experience as a 
bank clerk, junior accountant, prin- 
cipal of a grammar school, and in- 
structor in the University of Mis- 
souri. I had studied at Harvard 
(A.B. 1918, Ed.M. 1924, A.M. 1928), 
and fully intended to teach until I 
dropped. It is hard to leave the pro- 
fession and the school to which I 
have become deeply devoted. Rindge, 
after 35 years, is much more my 
alma mater than Boston Latin, 
where I prepared for college. 

I have seen very great changes in 
Greater Boston. Warren Street, Rox- 


(Continued on Page 8) 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
TO START ON JULY 5 


The Cambridge Summer School 
of the Cambridge School Depart- 
ment will open Wednesday, July 5th, 
at the Cambridge Latin building and 
will be in session for six weeks. The 
term will close August 15th. 

The Summer School is conducted 
by the Cambridge School Department 
for residents of Cambridge. The 
courses are for review or makeup, or 
personal interest and _ enrichment. 
Pupils of Cambridge Latin and 
Rindge may receive credit for make- 
up courses if they successfully pass 
the final exam at Summer School. 
This is at the discretion of the Head- 
masters. 

Registration will begin June 1st 
and continue through June 16th at 
Cambridge Latin from 8 to 4 in the 
afternoon. During the last week of 
June registration will be held from 
9 to 12 A.M., June 26 through June 
29, at Cambridge Latin. 

Mr. William J. Joyce, Principal of 
the Summer School, will be available 
after school to answer any questions, 


qisler 
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National Honor Society 


Inducts Six New Members 
By BERNARD O’NEILL 


On March 29, 1967, the National 
Honor Society held its 34th installa- 
tion exercises in the Rindge Auditor- 
ium. Elected to membership in the 
John W. Wood Chapter were: Fer- 
nando A. Bettencourt, Phillip D. Ca- 
bral, Harold J. Coffey, Phillip Jamiol, 
Frederick R. Marotto, and John A. 
Sasso. 

Mr. William Joyce, chairman of 
the Sponsor’s Faculty Committee, 
had an impressive order of exercises 
lined up for the occasion. Highlight 
of the exercises was the symposium 
that centered around the four qual- 
ities of membership which the society 
requires as its guideline. For the 
symposium Rindge had the honor to 
listen to four outstanding citizens. 
The first speaker was Mayor Daniel 
J. Hayes Jr. who spoke on the qual- 
ities of leadership. As leader of the 
city of Cambridge Mayor Hayes is 
well qualified on this subject. The 
next topic was scholarship. The speak- 
er for this quality was Mr. Richard 
P. Cooper, a former Rindge student, 
who is now the Assistant Treasurer 
of the Cambridge Trust. The Rever- 
end Michael E. Haynes gave a dy- 
namic speech on character. Rev. 
Haynes is the Minister of the 12th 
Baptist Church in Boston. The last 
quality was service. For this topic 
Mr. Charles J. Ferguson, President 
of the Cambridge Rotary Club, de- 
livered the address. Other distin- 
guished guests at the ceremony were 
Superintendent of Schools John M. 
Tobin, former headmaster John W. 
Wood, for whom the chapter is 
named, and other school officials. 

Entertainment was provided by the 
Secondary Schools Symphonic Band 
under the direction of Mr. J. McKee. 

Members of the National Honor 
Society who were inducted in 1966 
presided over the installation. They 
were: Joseph F. Carbone, Gregory 
E. Head, Joseph M. Moreira, Al New- 
ton, Anthony P. Santoyanni and Mi- 
chael Smith. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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So Long, Seniors 


Within a short time another Senior Class will be graduating 
from Rindge, some to further their education, some to work in 
fields they may have learned here in school, and others to join the 
Armed Forces of our country. 


Four years ago this class came to Rindge to be educated in 
various subjects and to train both their mind and hands. For many 
reasons a number of those who started with this group are not 
here to join their fellow students in the succesful completion of 
their education at Rindge. May this class continue to uphold the 
traditions of the many Rindge graduates who have gone before 
them. 


You know, even though some look upon this as a happy day, it 
also can be a day of sadness as it sometimes means the breaking 
up of many friendships which have endured for these four years. 


The good things, the bad things, the funny things, incidents, 
helpful teachers—all these the Seniors take with them as treasures, 
and memories never to be forgotten. Best of luck as you leave 
Rindge to make your way in the world. Don’t forget to return 
some day for a visit. 


Wake Up, Freshmen! 


By EDWARD J. SULLIVAN, JR. ’68 


During this school year the freshman class has not been rep- 
resented in any of Rindge’s clubs and activities. 
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Rindge offers many opportunities to students who want 
take an active part in their school, and at the same time to lea 
and to earn extra credits. We have the Rindge Register, for i 
stance, which at this point has not a single freshman on the sta 
There’s the Key Club, which freshmen may join in the fall. The 
are special interest clubs in French, art, and mechanical drawin 
We have the Projection Club and the Drama Club. 


Students, especially those who plan to go on to college, shou 
take an active part in every club and activity they can. Extra-cul 
ricular activity, added to good marks, apeals to college admission 
offices and also to personnel departments of business companie 
A boy who has shown school spirit and ability in school clubs h 
a better chance than one who has not, either to get into the colle 
or to get the job he wants. ] 


No student should be ashamed to say he goes to Rindge Tech 
Instead, he should try to better Rindge through these activities. 


| 


Wake up, Freshmen! . 





Think Wibiee | 


‘“Let’s steal a car.” 


“I know where we can pull a B and E.” 


“We're going to roll a guy tonight.” | 








“Let’s pull a job.” 


4 


These are just a few of the expressions used by some higl 
school students. At least once in everyone’s life he is invited t 
do something like this. 


Of course the smart ones, who are not going to let themselve; 
be led around by the nose, will say no. If you are asked to take pari 
in a crime, and if you have little will power, then ask yourseli 
these questions: What will the people think? What will my parent 
say ? What will the police do? 


Then ask yourself: Is it what I am going to do right or wrong’ 
Would I want this to happen to me? Shall I play it cool or be ¢ 
fool? Am I going to independent, a leader, or a nothing follower’ 


If you haven’t time to consider these questions, just don’t dé 
whatever you were going to do. You have a mind of your own, ant 
if you want to have any pride in yourself you don’t want to roll ¢ 
little old man or steal someone’s car. Don’t let someone else kid yot 
into doing what would cause hardship to someone else and shamé 
and guilt to yourself and to those close to you. 


Be not simply good—be good foi 
something.—_T horeau 


The life of every man is a diary 
in which he means to write one story 
and writes another and his hum- 
blest hour is when he compares the 
volume as it is with what he vowed 
to make it—Sir James M. Barrie. 





To use books rightly is to be led by 
them into wider sight.—John Ruskia 





A man who lives only with himseli 
and for himself is apt to be corruptec 
by the company he keeps.—Charle: 
H. Parkhurst. 


Choose your words carefully. Talk 
is cheap, but you can’t buy it back. 
—Anonymous. 













The shortest path to 
person-to-person banking 


YOUR HARVARD TRUST 
FULL-SERVICE OFFICE 
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HE CLASS OF 1967 


A Look Into The Future 


Of the 110 members out of 150 of the Senior class who filled 
ut questionnares, 60 percent intend to continue their education; 
ne intends to be a millionaire; others intend to enter the Armed 
orces, and many, already working, intend to remain in their 


ields. 
Here are the details: 


Gary Davis Ambush — art 
Anthony Francis Antonitus—elec- 
rician 

Frederick Joseph Bartkus—college 
Thomas Francis Beraldi—work 
Leo T. Bergin Jr—M.D.C. police 

Philip John Bertrand—further ed- 
cation 


| Lafayette L. Bingham Jr.—college 

John Joseph Brooks — Air Force 

Richard Joseph Budryk—machin- 

st or auto mechanic 

| Walter R. Campbell—radio broad- 

‘asting. school 

Joseph Francis Carbone—college 

| Walter R. Chochrek—college 

| Harold James Coffey — college 

| Michael F. Coffey—college 

_ Walter Collins Jr.—college 

| Ronald H. Eldridge—electrician 

Robert F. Fernandes — auto me- 

shanic 

| John Ferolito—Armed Forces 
Steven Douglas Fisher — further 

pa . 

| William P. Fitzgibbon — P.G. in 

slectronics 

| John Arthur Frechette—Air Force 

| Ennio Fulgone—military service 

| Gerald F. Gallagher—college 

Clarence Richard Gaynor, Jr.—col- 

‘ege 

“eye Joseph Gentile—college and 
.O.T.C. 

| Ronald D. Gilblair—work 

| Alan N. Gniot—draftsman 

| Kenneth K. Gray — college 

Michael D. Habelow—further 


ducation 
Ronald Warren Harris—further 
ducation - 
James Richard Hayes Jr.—military 


Michael Aloyius Healey—college 
James Walter Heighton—college 
James Richard Hinds—Wentworth 


service 

' Gregory Ernest Head—further ed- 
ucation 

} 





DR. GAETAN R. AIELLO 
Headmaster 





Francis Hodge—Kent State Uni- 
versity 

Kenneth Edward Holway—college 

James Malcolm Jarvis—military 
service 

John J. Killion, Jr.—college 

John Joseph Xavier Lavin III— 
Mass. College of Art. 

Jerry Leman—military service 

Edward C. Ligon—college 

Michael Long—college 

George Francis Longo, Jr.—Went- 
worth or the Marines. 

Daniel Thomas Lopez — further 
education 

John Charles Mahoney Jr.—college 

Stephen Michael Mahoney—college 

George J. Maidonis — work and 
night school 

William J. Malfa—Air Force 

Michael P. Mantone—apprentice- 
ship at Navy Yard 

Henry James Manuel—U.S. Navy 

Ronald Paul Marchurs — further 
education 

Austin Neale Maxwell—to be a mil- 
lionaire 

Kevin Michael McDade—Navy 

Edward McCusker—army 

Robert Leo McNaught—further ed- 
ucation 

James Joseph Mederios—Air Force 

Joseph Manuel Moreira—college at 
nights 

John Paul Murphy—uwU.S. Marines, 
carpenter 

Al Newton, Jr.—Syracuse Univer- 
sity 

John Joseph O’Connor—college 

Kenneth James O’Donnell—college 

Richard J. Pefine—U.S. Marines 

Walter Wm. Perry—auto mechanic 

Darrell Leon Phillips — Morgan 
State College 

Raymond J. Philpott—military ser- 
vice 

Robert Prentice—Cambridge Elec- 
trie Light Co. 

Norman James Pynn—further ed- 
ucation 


schools of the country. 


Evening Division 


ONE YEAR 


WINNING ESSAY 


By HAROLD J. COFFEY 


When the second Continental Con- 
gress met on May 10, 1775, the 
fighting near Boston had occurred. 
George Washington expressed his 
support of Massachusetts and his 
readiness to fight against Britain. 
On June 15, 1775, he was unanimous- 
ly elected General and Commander- 
in-Chief of the army. On July 3, 1775 
Washington reached Cambridge and 
took formal command of an army of 
14,500 men. 


Washington’s first success came 
when the British evacuated Boston. 
He had kept them surrounded and 
immobilzed during a siege of more 
than eight months. 


His next major achievement was 
made in the second half of 1776. In 
August the British invaded southern 
New York with 34,000 well-equipped 
troops. Washington’s army consisted 
of 19,000 men who were untrained and 
inexperienced in battle. Although he 
suffered a number of minor defeats 
the wonder is that he escaped a ca- 
tastrophe, for if his army had been 
seized it would have been the end of 
the fight for freedom. 

After the setbacks in ..ew York, 
Washington retreated through New 
Jersey, crossing the Delaware River 
in December. The American cause 
now sank to its lowest ebb and de- 
sertions reduced the army to 3,000 
men. Washington, knowing that he 
must revive the spirits of his army, 
recrossed the Delaware, surprised the 
British at Trenton and captured 1,000 
prisoners America’s hopes revived 
as if by magic. 

Washington’s success at Trenton 
had placed him where he could both 





Joseph Alwood Ray—further edu- 
cation 

John Patrick Riley—law school 

John J. Simpkins—college 

Leo Robert Smith—U.S. Marines 

Michael Leon Smith—Mass. College 
of Pharmacy 

Henry Grant Soones—college 

Craig Sparks—military service 
' William Edward Spencer, Jr.—col- 
ege 

Anthony Peter Tavilla—Northeast- 
ern U. 

James M. Vaden—college 

Peter R. Ward—military service 

Sherwood Ward Jr.—race driver 

Charles L. Washington—Delaware 
State College 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
INTENSIVE REVIEW 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Phone Ki 7-7665 


defend Philadelphia and strike at 
British-held New York. By this move 
and subsequent actions Washington 
had not only stimulated American in- 
terest and placed himself in a stra- 
tegic position, but had succeeded in 
convincing France that she should 
enter the war as an ally of the 
United States. This not only gave 
him a strong land force but also a 
strong navy which he considered es- 
sential for victory. 


Washington’s plan of 1781 called 
for an advance from New York to 
Virginia of a large land force which 
was to act in concert with the French 
navy. This army trapped the British 
army at Yorktown, Virginia, and the 
French fleet gained command of the 
sea. The British army surrendered 
on October 19, 1781. 


Although Britain still had large 
forces in America the Yorktown 
blow, along with war-weariness in- 
duced by six years of failure, moved 
the British to make peace on the ba- 
sis of the independence of the United 
States. 


Washington’s personal bravery, in- 
dustry, and attention to duty en- 
deared him to the rank and file of 
his army, as did his sharing of dan- 
gers and hardships, demonstrated by 
his actions at Valley Forge during 
the bleak winter of 1777-1778. He 
retained his men’s confidence by re- 
fusing to use the army to their detri- 
ment and by insisting on order, dis- 
cipline, and respect for leadership. 
He succeded so fully in keeping har- 
mony in every operation of the army 
that the American Revolution is 
unique among political upheavals for 
its absence of purges, reigns of ter- 
rors, seizures of power, and liquida- 
tion of opponents. 

Perhaps it is not too much to say 
that Washington became the focal 
point of the rebellion. With liberty 
to be won by force of arms, the for- 
mer Viriginia colonel not only led 
his own independent command in the 
field, but as commander-in-chief, su- 
pervised campaigns against Boston, 
Montreal and Quebec, around New 
York and New Jersey, Philadelphia, 
and against the invading British 
armies in Georgia and the Carolinas. 
When the cause of the Americans 
seemed desperate, almost beyond 
hope, he remained steadfast, holding 
about him a group of patriotic men 
willing, like himself, to see the fight 
through to the bitter end. Had Wash- 
ington been lost in battle there was 
not anyone who could have taken 
his place. 





CAMBRIDGE ACADEMY 


The academy is distinguished for its homelike atmosphere and its expert teachers. The schoo! 
emphasizes studies that prepare for effective college work. 
Small classes permit a conference type of instruction and make it possible for the individual 
students to receive careful attention to his needs. 
The curriculum covers all secondary school work required by the leading colleges and Technical 
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RELAY TEAM MAKES 
TRIP TO PENN RELAYS 


BY RICHARD CROWLEY 


On Saturday, April 29, the Rindge 
Tech mile relay team competed once 
again in the 73rd annual relay car- 
nival sponsored by the University of 
Pennsylvania. Making the trip to 
Philadelphia were Charles Gunn, Ray 
Philpott, Clarence Gaynor, Rich 
Crowley, George Rezendes, Mr. Har- 
rington and Mr. Terry. 

Under ideal running conditions on 
a brand new all-weather track the 
runners competed against seven other 
teams from New York, New Jersey, 
Virginia, and the Bronx. The Warri- 
ors were put into a seeded heat and 
managed to place sixth. 

In the race Charlie Gunn lead off 
and was able to hold onto first place 
until the handoff to Rich Crowley. 
The inexperience caused four places 
to be lost in the handoff. Raymond 
Philpott and Clarence Gaynor tried to 
cut down a wide lead as third and 
fourth men but were unable to. The 
winning time in the heat was one of 
the fastest of the day. Rindge’s time 
was a highly respectable 3:29. 

At the motel where the team was 
staying the boys met the singing 
group “The Capitols” who occupied 
a room on the same floor. 

The Rindge Tech team is a familiar 
face at the Penn Relays, the biggest 
relay carnival in the country. The 
Register wishes to congratulate the 
boys on holding up the tradition of 
fine performances set by previous 
Rindge relay teams. 


BASKETBALL BRIEFS 


By RAY PETROSKY 


Next year’s captain for the basket- 
ball team is Wilferd “Sonny” Cox. 
The seniors and the members of both 
the varsity and the Junior Varsity 
chose Sonny to lead the Warriors. 

Players who will receive sweaters 
for outstanding play and leading the 
team to a Tech Tourney berth are: 
Sonny Cox, R. Harris, W. Collins, 
Warren Collins, R. Collins, L. Mer- 
riman, R. Phillpot, R. Bridgeman, L. 
Jones and R. Marchurs. 

Other players who will receive let- 
ters are: R. Adams, R. Evelyn, R. 
Fernandes and J Johnson. 
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VARSITY CLUB 
INTRAMURAL WINNERS 


By RAYMOND ROCHON 


The winning team in Class A 
(seniors and juniors) of the club’s 
intramural basketball tournament 
was the Barons, which consisted of 
Walter Bartlett, Joseph Brathwaite, 
Robert Bridgeman, Al Newton, 
Charles Gunn, Harold Coffey, Clyde 
Dottin, “Sonny” Cox, Ronald Mar- 
churs, Bill Spencer, and Walter 
Chochrek. The intramural All-Stars 
were Clyde Dottin (who was also 
picked as Most Valuable Player), 
Don Harding, Jack Simard, Sonny 
Cox, Al Newton, and Charlie Gunn. 

In Class B (sophomores and fresh- 
men) the champion team was the 
Royals, consisting of Gary Singleton, 
Lloyd Merriman, Jack Johnson, 
Earl Thorne, Ronnie Jones, Steve 
Thorne, Robert Newton, George Re- 
zendes, Michael Durette, and William 
Sarchioni. The Class B_ All-Stars 
were Warren Collins, Manny Se- 
queira, Lannie Johnson, and Lloyd 
Merriman, who was also selected 
as Most Valuable Player of the Class 
B series. 

Over 120 boys competed in the 
tournament, which was a _ double- 
elimination event. 

Trophies were given to all members 
of both winning teams, to All-Stars, 
and to the Most Valuable Players 
in both classes at half-time in the 
play-off game between our Class 
A champs and those at Latin School. 


More Teacher Athletes 
By JAY BEGGLEMAN 


In the last issue of the Register we 
were not able to interview all of the 
teachers. Since that time the Register 
has interviewed more teachers. 

Mr. L. Gibson and Mr. L. Fitz- 
gerald played hockey on Boston Col- 
lege championship teams between the 
years 1927-1930. Mr. Gibson played 
center and Mr. L. Fitzgerald played 
goalie. Mr. P. J. Fitzgerald played 
right wing for Boston College. Mr. 
Gibson was also a star outfielder for 
the B.C. baseball team. 
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CLASS PROM 


The Class Prom will be held at 
Longwood Towers, Brookline, at 8:00 
p.m. on Monday, May 29, 1967. Ju- 
niors and Seniors are urged to at- 
tend. Tickets are $6.00 per couple 
and may be purchased from Mr. 
Murphy. 


Congratulations To 
By RAYMOND ROCHON 


The Register congratulates the 
following boys to whom trophies were 
presented at half time in the Faculty- 
Varsity basketball game. 

Most Valuable Player: Lloyd 
Merriman in basketball, John Mahon- 
ey in hockey, Jed Cronin in swimming 
and Clarence Gaynor in track. 

Unsung Heroes: “Livy” Jones in 
baseball, Ken O’Donnel] in hockey, 
Robert Sullivan in swimming and 
Ray Philpott in track. 

To Al Newton, our Student Coun- 
cil eee and John Walsh ‘67 of 
C. H. S, upon their recognition as 

ayret ie youths” by the Notre 
Dame CYO at its 8th annual Appre- 
ciation Ball on April 18th. 


FRESHMAN BASEBALL 


BY ALBERT J. PEDRO 


The freshman baseball team 
dropped its first game to Brookline 
4-2. Our runs were scored by Leeman 
and Pedro. Murphy and Petrosky had 
two hits each; DiNicola, Hayes, and 
Marco had one hit apiece, Leeman 
and Pedro were charged with errors; 
Steve Babineau stopped some hot 
rollers from going out to center, and 
Albie Pedro caught a line drive and 
led into a double play. 


Rindge freshmen on the team are: 
DiNicola, Nelson, Hayes, Murphy, 
Pedro, Babineau, Petrosky, Braga, 
Nickerson, Leeman and Marco. 


The Rindge freshmen lost the 
second game on errors to Waltham, 
5 to 3. Our runs were scored by 
Hayes, Babineau, and Murphy. 
Murphy, Nelson, Pedro, and Petrosky 
scored hits. 
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BASEBALL ROUNDUP 
By KEN HOLWAY 


This year’s baseball team is coa 
ed by Mr. Gibson. The team consist’ 
of: Al Newton, co-captain; Ken H 
way, co-captain; George Gentile, K 
O’Donnell Harold Coffey, Fr 
Johnson, George Wolfe, Steve Hal 
Frank Filios, Ray Petrosky, T 
DiPace, John Sheehan, and Ed H 
ley. The manager is Phil Bertrand, 











WAITHAM 16—RINDGE 3 | 


The Waltham pitchers had t 
edge over Rindge’s inexperienc 
pitchers in this game. Fred Johns 
had a double to score Rindge’s rung 
the game was played on April 11 


RINDGE 8—NEWTON SOUTH 4 


On Apri] 14, Rindge stunned New 
ton South 8-4. John Sheehan le 
Rindge’s attack with 3 hits. Al New 
ton’s walk with the bases loaded it 
the last of the sixth broke the tie 
Ken Holway’s bases loaded single wa} 
good for 2 R.B.I.’s. to end the gami 
scoring. Ed Halley pitched well wit 
Frank Filios in relief. 


NEWTON 2—RINDGE 0 


On April 17, Archie Camerot 
pitched a one hitter for Newton 
give them a 2 to 0 shutout. Fra 
Filios pitched a great game giving 
up only three hits. He also broke 
Cameron’s no hitter in the seventh 


BROOKLINE 11—RINDGE 1 | 


On April 20, Brookline defeated 
Rindge 11 to 1. Al Newton had 
double to lead the hitting for Rindge, 
The Brookline pitching proved t 
strong for the Warriors. Harold 
Coffey looked impressive in reli 
retiring six men in a row in the six+ 
th and seventh. Ken O’Donnell had a 
good day in the field. 


C. D. Mitchell R. M. Wheeler 
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FRESH POND MARKET 
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“RACK ROUNDUP 


By RICHARD CROWLEY 


BROOKLINE 77 — RINDGE 57 


Although the score is written as 
to 57 in Rindge’s first outdoor 
eet, it does not mean that we 
n’t have talent. It just proves that 
ere isn’t enough depth for seconds 
nd thirds. 

} Many members of the team must 
S>mpete in both running and field 
vents in order to give us all possible 
oints. Clarence Gaynor won the 
uarter mile, threw the javelin 
Snd competed in the relay. Ray Phil- 
‘ott placed in the 220, high jumped, 
nd ran on the relay. Aurelio Whit- 
Saker placed first in the 120 high hur- 
‘les and ran on the relay. Charles 
tunn placed first in the 100 yd. dash, 
he javelin and ran on the relay. 
tich Crowley won the 880 and placed 
econd in the pole vault, and George 
tezendes placed second in the 440 and 
‘road jumped. 

Other members who added strength 
‘o the team were Al Newton placing 
‘irst in the shotput; Robert Newton 
‘lacing third in the shotput; Gary 
‘singleton was third in the mile; 
Nayne Bingham was third in_ the 
wo mile; Phillip Jamiol and John 
Nichols placed second and third in 
the 180 low hurdles, and Ed Jamiol 
‘hrowing the shotput. 

' The Rindge relay team of Charles 
funn, Aurelio Whittaker, Ray Phil- 
jpott and Clarence Gaynor won the 

half mile event with a time of 1:34. 


THE STOCKERS 


By EDWIN MARTIN 


| The stock-car racing game as we 
\mow it today started during the De- 
oression and Prohibition. The hill 
beople of the Southeastern States 
needed money to feed their families, 
and so they distilled illegal whiskey 
and turned their Fords and Chevies 
into real bombs to drive the stuff to 
the cities where it would be sold. 
Mechanics had to tune the old cars 
® perfection, and the drivers had to 
e skilful to survive; for running 
moonshine was a constant battle of 
wits with the Feds. 
| One day someone had a new idea. 
Instead of racing with the Feds, let’s 
race with each other. The dirt tracks 
hwere called “bullrings”’. 

Today hot-rodding and stock car 
driving are great sports, though they 
came out of an illegal business. 
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FRESHMAN FOLLY 


E. Sullivan, is it true you can eat 
a basketball? 

N. Long, when are you going to 
stop kicking the lockers? 

M. Aliano, is it true you’ve got so 
much oil in your hair that you need 
a dip stick? 

F. Baker, is it true you hold hands 
when you cross the street? 

R. Linton, is it true you’re so 
short that you painted your head 
red so people wouldn’t step on you 
by accident? 

D. Phillips, is it true your middle 
name is “Smokey the Bear’’? 

R. “Billy Bird” Phillips, if the 
birds aren’t back from the South, 
what are you doing here? 

L. Haywood, run into Eng once 
more and he’s going tokill you. 

R. McMaster, is it true you chase 
cars? 





Council President At 


Student Government Day 


By AL NEWTON 
Student Council President 


Students from all over Massachu- 
setts met at the State House on April 
7th to take part in Student Govern- 
ment Day. 

My position for the day was Clerk 
of the Senate, in place of Mr. Nor- 
man L. Pidgeon of Walpole. Mr. Pid- 
geon has held the office for 21 years 
and the previous Clerk held it for 43 
years. 

My duties were to advise the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, read the bills and 
amendments as they came up for en- 
actment, and count the votes. Forty 
other students sat as senators and 
judged six bills. 

After the session I was Mr. Pid- 
geon’s guest at lunch, many of the 
other student Legislators were given 
box lunches. All in all, it was a re- 
warding and educational day for me. 
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SOPHOMORE SOPHISTRY 


Dana G., how many sandwiches can 
you hide in that briefcase? 

Mike F., how does it feel to be an 
executive? 

Robert C., is it true that dogs like 
you? 

Frank S., how come you’ve given 
up cars for books? 

Mr. Ferzoco hope you like this is- 
sue of the Register. 

Jim A., ever heard of tackle? 

George R., how ya been, besides 
crazy? 

Russell E., what’s with all the bows 
and arrows? 

Alfred G., do you have a twin bro- 
ther? 

James A., have a speedy recovery 

and remember, Mr. Kelleher 

wants you! 

Wayne G., what kind of fracture 
did you have? 

Paul M., when are you coming to 
school to stay? 

Dennis R., why is it that every time 
the Supremes come out with a new 
record, you have to spoil it by sing- 





WHO'S WHO AT 
RINDGE IN ‘66-’67 


By JOHN CONROY 


KEY CLUB 
President—Kenneth Holway 
Vice President—Thomas DiPace 
Treasurer—Thomas Murphy 
Secretary—Richard Lohnes 


NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY 


President—Gregory Head 
Vice President—Michael Smith 
Secy.-Treasurer—Joseph Carbone 


STUDENT COUNCIL 


Seniors 
President—Al Newton 
Vice President—John Riley 
Secretary—John Mahoney 
Treasurer—Clarence Gaynor 
Juniors 
President—Hugh Smith 
Vice President—Tom Murphy 
Secretary—Kenneth Pedro 


Treasurer—Robert Sullivan ing it? : 
Jay B. it loafi 
saenomore : ares quit loafing and work for 
President—Albert Murphy 
Vice President—Gerald Conrad 
Secretary—Paul Ward GOLF 
Treasurer—Edward Nelson Captain—Michael Long 
Freshmen 
TRACK 


President—George Maher 
Vice President—Paul Nichols 
Secretary—Rupert Margetson 

Treasurer—John Cyr 


DRAMA CLUB 


The officers of the Drama Club 
are listed elsewhere in this issue. 


BASEBALL 


Co-captain—Kenneth Holway 
Co-captain—Al Newton 
Manager—Philip Bertrand 


TENNIS 


Co-captain—John Mahoney 
Co-captain—Roger Watkins 


CHRISTO 


FOOD STORE 
321 BROADWAY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Captain—Raymond Philpott 
Manager—Phillip Jamiol 


BASKETBALL 


Captain—Walter Collins 
Manager—Harold Coffey 


HOCKEY 


Co-captain—James Hayes 
Co-captain—Gerald Leman 
Manager—Raymond Petrosky 


SWIMMING 


Captain—Gerald Cronin 
Manager—Walter Perry 


FOOTBALL 


Captain—Al Newton 
Manager—Robert MacElearney 


DeCROSTA & SON 


Florist Shop 


347-351 CAMBRIDGE STREET 
TR 6-9332 Res. MO 6-1704 
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Art Supplies and Paints of All Descriptions 
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DRAMA CLUB 


By GEORGE GENTILE 


The officers of the Drama Club 
for next year, elected March 22, are 
as follows: 

President—Robert Dunton 
Vice-President—Joseph Ahern 
Treasurer—Michael Magliozzi 

Stage Manager—Paul Cyr 

Asst. Stage Mgr.—Ernest Tarquinio 

The Register extends its congratu- 
lations to these officers and wishes 
the club “lots of luck in 68.” 


PROJECTION CLUB 


By E. HAMMER 


The boys in the Projection Club 
make up books and catalogs, take 
care of and clean and repair over 
500 films and thousands of film strips. 
They also clean and make minor re- 
pairs on the projectors. Other duties 
are to get to school at 7:30 in the 
morning to set up projectors, curtains, 
and screens, run errands around the 
school, and carry equipment to and 
from the stockroom. The last boy may 
not leave school until 3:00 in the 
afternoon. 

The Projection Club is made up of 
35 Seniors, 25 Juniors, and two Soph- 
omores. 


KEY CLUB 
By KEN HOLWAY 


Rindge was represented at the New 
England Convention in Hartford, 
March 31, April 1 and 2. Al Newton, 
Tom DiPace and Ken Holway attend- 
ed. There was over 800 Key Clubbers 
at the convention. The Key Club sold 
all the Rindge tee shirts for a succes- 
ful fund raising. Officers elected for 
next year are: 

Tom DiPace, President 
Robert Cyr, Vice President 
Anthony Jorge, Secretary 
Gerald Maloney, Treasurer 
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1966-67 REGISTER STAFF 


TOP ROW—Kenneth O’Donnell, Raymond Petrosky, Richard Lohnes, Ken- 






neth Holway, Robert Johnson, Stephen Edgell, Al Newton, Steve Spinetto, 
George Maidonis, Anthony Jorge, Richard Crowley. MIDDLE ROW—Thomas 
Flynn, Donald Harding, Eric Hammer, Frank Accarrino, John Killion, John 
Conroy, John Nichols, Russell Eng, Jay Beggelman, Raymond Rochon, Robert 
Lyons, Robert Cyr. BOTTOM ROW—Joseph Brathwaite, Mr. McCarthy, Mr. 
Fogg, Editor George Longo, Mr. O’Brien, Mr. McMahon, Walter Chochrek, 
John Riley. NOT SHOWN—Walter Bartlett, Leo Bergin, Douglas Cromwell, 
George Landers, John Litwinsky, Edwin Martin, Bernard O’Neill, Darrell 
Phillips, Paul Taverna, Charles Washington 


FRENCH CLUB 
By BERNARD O’NEILL ’68 


The French Club is planning a con- 
test, It’s Academic, between Group I 
and Group II at a meeting in May. 
Honors will be awarded to the group 
and to the indiviual who receives 
the top score. 

Questions and answers in French 
will be determined and evaluated by 
each group. 


ART CLUB 


The Art Club visited the Fogg 
Museum to view the Jean Auguste 


Inman Sq. Haberdasher 


Apparel For 
MEN WOMEN CHILDREN 
1356-60 CAMBRIDGE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE TR 6-1729 





COMPLIMENTS OF 
Longfellow Pharmacy, Inc. 


PRESCRIPTIONS 
MARTIN W. CARPE, B.S., R.PH. 


547-8882 


348 BROADWAY CAMBRIDGE 


ELLERY PHARMACY 
420 Broadway, Cambridge 


Free Delivery 
KI 7-0276 


SPILEWSKI’S MARKET 
222 BROADWAY 


CAMBRIDGE 


MASS, 


Ingres exhibit. We realized that all 
too often we neglect opportunities 
that are most worth-while, merely 
because they are so close to us. 

Ingres was a superb draftsman, 
though cold and severe. He was a 
traditionalist throughout his life and 
fought vigorously against change. 
He could scarcely have adapted to 
our present world. 


Art Club members who attended 
this exhibit, George Delgado, Austin 
Maxwell, Eddie Merchant, Stephen 
John Raynes and Patrick Nerpouni, 
thank Mr. Hall for guiding us around 
the museum. 





876-6265 868-4793 
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FOLK WORKSHOP 


“Ragtime” Eliot Kenin Bob Jones 


Instruction on 


GUITAR MANDOLIN BANJO 
ALL FOLK INSTRUMENTS 


BLUEGRASS RAGTIME BLUES 
All Folk Styles 
ALSO FOLKY LEATHER GOODS 
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FRIENDLY and COMRTEOUS 
SERVICE 


Saato’s Sub Shop 


1005 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
Opposite Shea’s 


















DO YOU KNOW | 
WHAT'S “IN” OR “OUT’ 
| 

By RAY PETROSKY | 
ih 
In 1] 

1. Bell Bottoms — 4 
2. Cracker Jack Whistles — 4 
83. White Socks —_ S| 
4. Pool = - 
5. Girls’ “fish nets” — | 
6. Chicken Man — | 
7. Hair Sihalise = - 
8. Peyton Place — a 
9. The Monkees — = 


10. Going Steady — | 
11. Going Steadily 2% 4 
12. Date to Prom — - 


13. Walking — = 
14. Girls — = 
15. Batman — = 
16. Sandals = = 


17. Shredded Shorts — 
18. Tennis Sneakers — 
19. Mini Skirts — 


20. School — 4 

ANSWERS 

"61 ‘LI ‘OT FH 

ZI ‘TL 6 ‘L ‘GF ere ,8,UL, OL | 
A THANK YOU 


By JOHN KILLION 


Miss La Montagne, our librariar 
wishes to thank Mrs. Pratt, Mrs 
Casa, Mrs. York the typist and thé 
library staff for their execelleni 
work this year. 

There is still a great deal of work 
to be done, and the more help we 
receive the better our library will be 

There are about 7,000 books in 
the library, including books on 
spors, electronics, mathematics, so- 
cial studies, and other non-fiction 
subjects, as well as fiction. 





FIRST, LAST and ALWAYS 
Your Druggist 


BENCE PHARMACY 


1607 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE 


The Flower Pot 
When You Think Of Flowers 
Think Of Us 
MARY & ERNIE CRAVINHO 
208 HAMPSHIRE STREET 
Inman Sq., Cambridge 


EL 4-6212 


ROLAND’‘S 
RADIO & TV SERVICE § 


93A PLYMOUTH STREET 


ARARA RAR 


ARR PARA 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





ROSENBERG’S SHOE STORE 


SMART SHOES FOR YOUNG MEN 


938 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 


CENTRAL SQUARE 


CAMBRIDGE. MASS, 
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UNIOR JOTTINGS 
| By THE RAVING RAGMAN 


/R. Rochon, J. Conroy, J. Simard, 
. Cyr, B. O’Neill, and P. Jones, do 
mu boys have a feeling of accom- 
hishment because you have the most 
bessed-up table in the lunchroom? 


'G. Maloney, why do you run 
ound room 101 yelling “Juice”? 
D. Harding, I hear you’re related 
» someone named Borden. 
-T. Jorge, I understand that you 
tnd McDay really get along swell. 
_F. Smith, burn, baby, burn! 
_P. Jamiol, is it true you comb your 
air with a fork? 
_D._ Cromwell, why do they call 
‘ou Roundhead? 
/ J. Litwinsky, I understand that 
‘ou and R. Rochon are in competi- 
ion for business. 
P. Jones, has Mr. Ferzoco given 
‘ou a hair-cut yet? 
|S. Cox, I hear you have started 
moking Muriel cigars! 
| M. Romero, why is there always 
‘omething wrong with your car dur- 
ng the first period? ; 
O. Dante, now you have a nice 
rish name! 
| B. O’Neill, why did you set Mr. 
Soughlin’s book on fire? : 
i} R. Rochon, you shouldn’t flirt with 
Xoberta! 
| R. Lohnes, are those last year’s or 
his year’s holes in your pants? _ 
J. Dantona, is it true that you dis- 
‘overed detention and have been 
Jhere ever since? 
4} B. Collins, I hear the Patriots are 
jjcouting a fast running back. You 
Hion’t have to worry. ‘ 
J. Baksys, is it true you’re going 
so play the whole defensive line for 
she football team next year? 
| Pp. Egan, you had better get re- 
tharged; your light is very dim. 
| Paul P., did Mr. H. want you to 
Jolay Santa Claus in the Christmas 
| Program? 
' Nelson P., is it true you won't 
stop weight lifting until you become 
Charles Atlas II? : 
- Charlie S., is it true that the kids 
in H.R. 412 are always bumming. | 
Doug C., is life miserable sitting 
next to Don H. and Tom D. in 407. 
' Butch M., is it true that you only 
ame back to Rindge because you 
} missed Bobby J.? 


i 
| LOWRY OPTICIANS 


7 Boylston Street 
Cambridge 
TR 6-2969 
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MICHAELS 
RESTAURANT 


190 Concord Ave. 
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THE RINDGE REGISTER 


BACK ROW—Roger Watkins, Kenneth Pedro, James Duffey, Stephen Fish- 


KEY CLUB MEMBERS 


e 


er, Robert Johnson, Albert Newton, Hugh Smith, Raymond Petrosky, Dennis 
McNamara, Kenneth O’Donnell. MIDDLE ROW—Paul McCann, Raymond Mc- 
Guirk, Willard Galbreath, Raymond Rochon, John Conroy, Stephen Spinetto, 
Philip Cabral, Anthony Jorge, Gerald Maloney, Donald Harding. FRONT 
ROW—Robert Cyr, Richard Lohnes, Thomas DiPace, Mr. Boudreau, Kenneth 
Holway, Thomas Murphy, John Killion, John Riley. 





ALUMNI NOTES 


Edward Collymore ’55 and Villa- 
nova University ’59, one of our out- 
standing track men, is now a pro- 
bation officer at the Middlesex Dis- 
trict Court, Cambridge. 

ou * * 

Daniel Ryan ’42 is a project engi- 
neer with the New England Gas and 
Electric Association in Cambridge. 


John Frey ’51 Harvard, A.B, ’55 
and M.S. in Geology, Boston College, 
is working in geomagnetism with an 
engineering group in Newton and 
Cotuit. 


2 * * 

Frank Friberg ’51, Harvard ’55 
and a lieutenant, U.S.N. is now work- 
ing for a government agency in 
Washington where he makes his 
home. 


ie a * 
Thomas Bagley 33 is a foreman 
at the Riverside Press, Cambridge. 


* * * 

James McCabe ’26 well-remember- 
ed for his outstanding contributions 
in music and drama during his stu- 
dent days at Rindge, is a lawyer and 
lives in Belmont. 


* * Eo 
John McCabe 30 is a captain in 
the Cambridge Fire Department. 


* * 3 
John Mitropoulos ’46 and Boston 
University, B.S. in Aeronautical 
Engineering, is also a design engi- 
neer with Avco. 


* * ae 
Edward Kollen ’38 special courses 
in metallurgy at M.ILT., is an_en- 
vironmental technologist with Ray- 
theon Corp. in Lowell. He resides in 
North Andover. 





BEST WISHES 
BOND PHARMACY, Inc. 


HENRY MERRIN, Reg. Pharm. 
4 INMAN SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
547-7958 — 547-7135 


FOR THAT PROM 
YOUR GIRL WILL BE PLEASED WITH A CORSAGE FROM 


Galgay The Florist 


694 Mass. Ave. 


Central Sq. 
DAVE GALGAY, Designer, Class 1946 


Cambridge 39, Mass. 
TR 6-1000 


Edward O’Connor ’88 is with the 
Telephone company at Hanscom Field, 
Bedford. He lives in Billerica. 


* * * 
David Jones ’57 is co-owner with 
his brother John of the Texaco sta- 
tion at 216 First St., Cambridge. 


* * 
John F. Jones ’59 is. co-owner of 
Jack’s Parking Lot and a car rental 
agency with his brother David. 


as ae * 

George Nolan ’65 is a Specialist 
Fourth Class serving with the 41st 
Signal Battalion in Viet Nam. He is 
a mechanic. 


* 
Charles Giachetto 60 and Chamber- 
Tayne Junior College is employed by 
the Polaroid Corp., Waltham. 


* * * 
Thomas Samalis 64 and Burdett 
College ’66 is employed as an ac- 
countant at Harvard University. 


* * * 

Thomas Silva ’58 is employed by 
Middlesex County as an estate ac- 
count examiner. He is also attend- 
ing Northeastern University. 


Eo * ae 
Ronald Lowe, ’64 and Franklin In- 
stitute, Boston, is warrant officer in 
the Army, stationed at Fort Rucker, 
Alabama. 


* * * 

John McGarry, ’61 and _ Boston 
University School of Education, ‘65, 
is a second lieutenant in the Air 
Force. 

* * * 

Gerald Gomes, ’54 is employed by 
the Post Office Department. He re- 
ceived a department citation for out- 
standing work last year. 


* * * 
James O’Reilly, ’62 is employed at 
the Harvard Business School. 


HURON SPA 


Compliments of 


ARCHIE and ARTHUR 
371 HURON AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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DOWN THE YEARS 
WITH THE REGISTER 


By LEO T. BERGIN 
15 YEARS AGO 


This year the students and mem- 
bers of the faculty of Rindge Tech- 
nical School welcomed Mr. John J. 
Carchia, and wished him the best 
of luck in his future years at Rindge. 
Mr. Carchia is a graduate of Cam- 
bridge High and Latin School and 
has been in the automobile indus- 
try since 1938. 

* * 

On Tuesday, November 25, Rindge 
Alummi Association held it’s annual 
banquet. Among the distinguished 
guests were William McGuiness, Wa- 
ter Commisioner; our former head- 
master, Mr. Wood; Mr. McCabe, 
Coach Boudreau, Coach Duffy, and 
Mr. Charles O’Rourke, football coach 
at Mass. University. 


10 YEARS AGO 


A “Classmates Today, Neighbors 
Tomorrow” Brotherhood Breakfast 
was held at the Sheraton Plaza Ho- 
tel on the morning of February 3, 
1957, in honor of the 43 high school 
students, who exemplified outstand- 
ing qualities in Scholarship, Leader- 
ship and Service to the community. 
The winners hailed from three high 
schools spread throughout the Mass- 
achusetts area. 

* * * 

In the annual K. of C. meet held at 
the Boston Garden, our ex - Rindge 
track boys at Villanova College made 
an excellent showing. Needless to 
say, Charlie Jenkins, with very little 
opportunity to train for it, ran away 
from the field in the famous “Prout 
600 Yard run.” 


5 YEARS AGO 


Mr. Walter Gomes, who was affec- 
tionately known as “Mr. Rindge Reg- 
ister,” passed away Sept. 20 after a 
brief period of illness. He had been 
a teacher at Rindge for almost 40 
years, having retired in June, 1958. 


% * * 

Led by high-bounding, high-scoring 
Larry Stead, the Rindge basketball 
team, after a drought of 20 years, de- 
feated Brockton in the finals of the 
Tech Tourney at Boston Garden on 
March 10th to become the Eastern 
Massachusetts Champions. To gain 
the finals Rindge defeated Attleboro 
68 to 57 and in the eliminations and 
quarter finals defeated Beverly 67 to 
62 and downed Lawrence Central 
66 to 51. 


2 YEARS AGO 


Running on the M. I. T. cinders 
Jan. 23, the Technicians overpowered 
Natick by the comfortable margin 
of 60-26. 

While they really didn’t need to, 
our relay quartet of Gaynor, Marget- 
son, Jackman, and Davis cleaned up 
their event and the meet. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSO SSS SVSSSSSSY 
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Home Room 206 





CROSBY’S HOBBY CENTER 


MODEL PLANES — ENGINES — RAILROADS — ROAD RACING SETS 
SHIPS and RADIO CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


Authorized Service Station for 
AMERICAN FLYER and LIONEL TRAINS, ETC 


Phone — KI 7-4389 


1704A MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
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OUR SPY IN LATIN 


By 2222222? 


Steve Mc., whatever became of 
your black book? 

David H., why do some of the 
kids call you Bob junior? Keep on 
playing up to him. ! 

Virginia W., your brother sure 1s 
a good drummer. Or is that a 
guitar he plays, 

J. Peel, how did you get the 
name 0-5? Are you a secret agent? 
By the way, how’s typing? 

Peter Mc., we’ve heard of Gold- 
finger, but Bare finger is getting 
a bit out of hand. 

Ruby P., we have heard of you 
at parties with all the cake frosting. 
Don’t your hands get sticky? 

Joe Mec., how did you come to be 
called P. W.? 

Diane R., now that summer’s com- 
ing you can shorten your skirts some 
more. 

Tom M., when you get your new 
ear, be careful of the roof. 

Mike C., we’re sorry your name 
isn’t at the top of this column. : 

Maryann S., are you going to be 
the aide popular girl on the beach 
again this summer? See 

Bill G., you had better keep away 
from Kate. 

Jerry M., do you miss Buster? 

Marsha says, “I wish they would 
say something about me in the pa- 
per.” / 
Tom Y., how are your cousins in 
Conneticut? 

Woody, why do you pick on Fats? 

Jim C., why has the song, “Jimmy’s 
Come Back,” gone down in rating? 

P, Marchando, how did you get 
your tongue caught? 





STUDENT COUNCIL 
By AL NEWTON 


Functions the council has spon- 
sored this year include the Faculty- 
Varsity basketball game and the 
council dance. The underclassmen 
on the council are now considering 
another A-GO-GO. 
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THE RINDGE REGISTER 


Mr. Fogg 
(Continued from Page 1) 


bury, was a white, middle-class sub- 
urban area when I was born; so was 
the present slum area that has re- 
cently become named as North Dor- 
chester. My present readers will live 
to see equally great changes: as one 
philosopher wrote, nothing is constant 
except change. Perhaps more import- 
ant than any other learning is the 
bility to accept changed conditions 
ability live with them. 

While my chief intellectual inter- 
ests are reading and our wonderful 
English language, I am also fasci- 
nated with mathematics and science. 
In math we have perfectly accurate 
statements about quantities which we 
can not accurately measure, in phy- 
sics we have learned amazing things 
abont gravitation, magnetism, elec- 
tions, etc., but we have not the fog- 
iest (pun intented) notion what they 
are. The next 35 years ought to give 
us new scientific discoveries as ex- 
citing as Newton’s or Hinstein’s. I 
envy you boys the prospect of learn- 
ing about them. 

Chaucer described me as well as 
his fictional clerk of Orenford in the 


ine, 
“And gladly would he learn, 
and gradly teach.” 

During his years at Rindge Mr. 
Fogg has taught history, has been in 
charge of the library and has partic- 
ipated in dramas put on by the Cam- 
bridge Teachers Club. 

In September of 1951 he was trans- 
ferred to C.H.L.S. until June of 1954 
returning then to Rindge until now. 

After graduation from Harvard in 
1918 he served with the Army until 
1919 as a sergeant, then returning to 
Harvard for further education. 

Mr. Fogg now resides in Lexington 
with his wife and daughter and in- 
tends to do private tutoring in his re- 
tirement. He is very active in his 
local church movement and is secre- 
tary of St. John’s Lodge, Order of 
Masons, Boston. 

Throughout his years of service 
here at Rindge Mr. Fogg has de- 
votedly given of himself to his pro- 
fession and, as he goes into a well- 
earned retirement, it is the fondest 
wish of the Register, the faculty, 
and the student body that he may 
enjoy good heaith and many years 
of happiness and leisure. 
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Honor Roll 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Cornelio, Dante 76.0 
Santackas, Joseph P. 75.8 
Samalis, Charles F. 75.8 
Fernandes, George L. 75.8 
Domings, Francis M, 75.8 
Price, James O 75.0 
Lamb, Charles E. 75.0 
SOPHOMORES 
Magliozzi, Michael 88.0 
Rich, Albert C. 84.2 
Rice, Robert M. 84.0 
Roach, Denis F. 83.0 
Dantona, Dennis 83.0 
Szulewski, Paul A. 82.0 
Masci, Kenneth 82.0 
Bahia, Michael E. 81.2 
Williams, Peter M. 81.0 
Dunton, Robert 81.0 
Savarese, Lawrence J. 80.0 
Lamothe, William J. 79.0 
Halley, Edward W. 79.0 
Brown, Robert L. 79.0 
Simpkins, James M. 78.0 
Poirier, Philip P. 77.0 
Nolan, Joseph A. 77.0 
Materazzo, Paul J. 77.0 
Jones, Earle 8S. 717.0 
Gilbert, Wayne B. 77.0 
Beggelman, Jay J. 77.0 
Tagen, Harry J. 76.0 
Malfa, Robert A. 76.0 
Conrad, Gerald C. 76.0 
Barbrie, Francis A. 76.0 
Smith, John R. 75.0 
Silva, Joseph P. 75.0 
FRESHMEN 
Egan, Thomas 89.0 
Maloney, Stephen L. 87.1 
Turner, Charles A. 85.0 
Petrosky, Edward D. 84.1 
Petrillo, Peter A. 83.5 
Kalukiewiez, Edward 83.5 
Bell, James S. 82.8 
Sequeira, Manuel A. 82.1 
Ribokas, Charles J. 82.1 
Ryan, Martin P. III 81.4 
Cyr, John F. 81.4 
Rodrigues, Dinarte A. 80.7 
TR 6-4868 TR 6-3979 
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Your Grocer 
1646 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE 
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LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING 
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SPEED WASH CLEANERS 


& LAUNDERETTE 
1631 CAMBRIDGE STREET 





Jamiol, Edward S. 

Gibeson, Shane C. 

Brazao, Arthur F. 

Woods, Vincent 
McCarthy, Dennis F. \ 
Egan, Kenneth P. 
Biasello, Anthony 
Ramusiewicz, Allan G. 
Milmore, Richard M. 
Marchio, Dominic E. 
Magliozzi, Robert 
Puzyn, Anthony P. 
Baker, Fred H. 

Nichols, Paul D. 
Hastie, James A. 
Bosak, Thomas M. 
Buchanan, Lawrence E. 
Murphy, Timothy M. 
Haywood, Leon C. 
Stafford, James M. 
McNeill, Kevin J. 
Couto, Edward W. 
Braga, Edward M. 












National Honor 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Of particular interest was 
presentation of Harold Coffey’s mi 
bership card by Mr. Sweeney. Har 
is the fifth member of his family 
receive membership into the Natit 
al Honor Society. 

The Register congratulates the 
students who have earned their me 
bership into the National Honor 
ciety. 

Our Advertisers Make The 

Register Possible 
Leave Your Money With Th 


HURON DRUG CO., IN‘ 
356 HURON AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 02138 
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Sandwiches 
for All Occasions 


VINNIE'S SANDWICH SHO 
& PIZZA 


“Where a Sandwich is a Meal’ 





285 MAIN ST. 774 CAMBRIDGE 
CAMBRIDGE CAMBRIDGE 
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TEENS 
IN 
THE 


NEWS 


High Schoolers Making Their Mark 
in the World of Journalism 


by William Steele HM Students sometimes complain 
that their school is an “Ivory Tower” that does little to 
prepare them for the real world outside. But at Tamal- 
pais High School in Mill Valley, California, some 
three dozen students are learning about a real job — 
by doing it. } 

They're enrolled in an elective journalism class, and 
they learn their lessons by serving as members of the 
school’s unique student news bureau, which supplies 
news of school affairs to one daily and five weekly 
newspapers in the local area. 

These students have something more important 
than grades to tell them how well they’ve learned their 
lessons: they send their work directly to the news- 
paper editors, and only stories that are well-written 
and newsworthy will end up in print. 

A story that would rate an “F” from a teacher usu- 
ally lands in the editor’s wastebasket; an exceptional 
story gets its “A” in the form of a front page slot or 
a byline. 

Few student-written stories rate such treatment, of 
course,. but student reporters from “Tam” High got 
front page space and by-lines last year in the local 
daily, the Independent-Journal, with a story reporting 
student opinions on the Vietnam war and with cover- 
age of an assembly speaker’s talk on narcotics. 

More often, student news bureau copy deals with 
such matters as the French Club elections or the re- 
sults of the Sophomore chess tournament—certainly 
newsworthy, especially to a small paper, but seldom 
worth more than an inch or two on page 17. 

In between, high school reporters frequently come 
up with “feature” stories, such as an interview with a 
foreign exchange student or a backstage view of a 
student theatrical production. These stories may rate 
several inches on an inside page, perhaps with one or 
two photos by student photographers. 

The mechanics of the student news bureau are sim- 
ple: each student reporter has a “beat”—an organiza- 





In the news bureau at Tamalpais H.S., journalism 
teacher Mrs. Martha Myricks gives stories a final check as 
Sylvia Hart, Bruce Thomson and Don Hunter comment. 
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William Steele 





With an assist, Sylvia prepares her story for release. 


tion or activity to cover regularly—and turns in a 
weekly “beat sheet” listing story possibilities. 


News bureau director Bruce Thomson reviews the 
beat sheets and assigns stories to his reporters; when 
the stories come in, he becomes the “editor,” making 
whatever corrections may be needed. After a quick 
review by journalism teacher Mrs. Martha Myricks, 
the stories go directly to the newspapers. 

A few of Tam High’s student reporters are planning 
careers in journalism—most often, they say the reason 
is the satisfaction they get from seeing their work in 
print; a few others are interested in creative writing, 
and some have no ideas of a writing career, but feel 
that being able to express themselves on paper will be 
a valuable skill in any job. (And there was one student 
who had planned for a newspaper career, but after 
working with the news bureau ,changed his mind!) 

Whatever their interests, nearly all of Tam’s jour- 
nalism students take their news bureau work seriously. 
Most say they’re not thinking about what the teacher 
will think of a story, but ef what the newspaper editor 
will think of it, and of their responsibility to the 
Paper’s readers. 

To their teacher, this responsibility may be the most 
important lesson. “I believe the newspaper and the 
news bureau belong to the students, and should be 
of the students,” Mrs. Myricks declares. Therefore, 
although she checks stories for grammatical accuracy 
before they go out, she never takes the role of a censor. 

Writing in the newspaper trade magazine Editor 










































and Publisher, Independent-Journal ec 
Anderson urged recently that editors a 
all over the country get together to start n 
projects like the one at Tamalpais High § 
result could be better journalism educa 
public relations for the schools, and new 
more appeal for young people. 

How about a news bureau in your sche 


And an 18-year-old Reporter 
the El Paso Times’ Teen Sup 


by Julie Ann Elkins @ The inky world ¢ 
rules, page proofs and copy headlines is 
fascinating realm. For Austin High Schoe 
(June ’66) Mary Ellen Botter of El Paso, 
things are a part of daily life. 

Mary Ellen, 18, who was Page One Ed 
high school newspaper, the Austin Pio 
entrance into a larger world of journalis 
when the El Paso Times decided to publish 
supplement on Saturday mornings. 

“That was the most exciting thing tha 
happened in El Paso,” she said. “I never d 
get to do more than report Austin’s happei 

The Teen-Times, to which Mary Ellen y 
a high school reporter by her journalism spe 
Lenore Hughes, carries news from and a 
agers in 30 schools in West Texas and sow 
Mexico, Starting as one of 36 reporters, NV 
became an indispensable source of fresh ic 

“Since then I’ve been sent to everything 
exhibitions to cake bake-offs, convention 
tournaments and slumber parties, and ¢ 
interview the star of ‘The Virginian,’ Jame 
She’s undaunted by typically masculine sul 
reports on slot car racing or wrestling wi 
sional competence. 

What was her most exciting assignment 
“Oh, the skydivers, by far,” she exclaime¢ 
and tried and tried to get up the courage to 
out myself, and next time I’m going to do 
life ’'ve wanted to fly—I’ve spent most of mj 
ing up and wishing I were up there.” 

Slender and raven-haired, with sparkling 
the vivacious reporter is never at a loss fo 
believe reporting in depth is the key to 
things well,” she commented. “One has to f 
understanding of any subject to be able to 
interestingly and accurately. I try to ask 
the questions that I might possibly conjure 
a subject and then pass the answers on. 

“I like to ask questions that will make 
think. Pat little questions like “What is your p 
are no good at all. You have to be able 
people as they really are, sincere and seriou 
presenting the little facades people like to 
tween one another.” 

In addition to editorship duties at schoo! 
ture assignments from the Teen-Times, M 
spent hours after school during her senior y 
Times editorial offices working on headlin 
proofreading and page makeup with Te 
editor Douglas Conwell, 18, a freshman { 
major at Texas Western College of El Paso. 

Active in all phases of school, Mary Ell 
tained an outstanding academic record, 
the top two percent of her class. Named to W 
in journalism and history, she is also a past 
of Quill and Scroll, a member of Senior 
Honor Society and winner of a scholastic lett 
not clubby,” she laughed. “I don’t have the 

Born into a newspapering family, Mary 
“The feel of journalism has always been arou 
A lot of people in our family have been in t 
paper field. Mother and Dad worked for 












in the 1930's and met everyone 
anor Roosevelt to John Dillinger. 


Hi there’s nothing more satisfying or 
it 

waduation, Mary Ellen worked for 
nes during the summer after her regu- 
in Newspaper Printing Corporation’ s 
ising department, to gain as much jour- 
Kperience as possible. As for selecting 
ese, she admits “I had my heart set on 
Woman’s University in Denton because 
ye such a good journalism department 
e to be prepared to do any kind of 
n I get out of college. But for a chance 


ad 
ea 4 
bes 


Ee 
Ellen Gokes a fal auck for errors 
e form is sent to the pressroom. 


down at the Times, just to be near the 
of it all, 'd forego Texas Woman’s for 
Western any day!” 
id she did. Mary Ellen is now attending 
stern pursuing a major in journalism 
Bktarshi award boost from the West 
Press Association. 
the age of 18, Mary Ellen has already 
ithe first step in one possible career direc- 
“I was planning to teach journalism be- 
peeve to see students really learning 
new and helpful. And I believe jour- 


wide varieties of people, and a 
sto get all the news almost first hand 
= how it’s handled,” she smiled with 
hed enthusiasm after concluding an- 
week’s Teen-Times issue. 

She have a secret ambition or dream? 
y, Yd love to be a foreign corre- 
-.. Someday.” 


Ann Elkins was a reporter for the El Paso 
t three years. She was editor of the Teen- 
iat its beginning and is now the supplement's 


blastic Roto plans more features about 
ang news, as well as articles written 
Bh schoolers. Also upcoming, an interview 
Magazine writer which will give insight 
field of journalism. 


you're interested in a career in the news- 
# lield, there’s an informative booklet and 

journalism schools available (free) at 
ier Fo Write: American Newspaper 
's Foundation, 750 Third Ave., N.Y., 
0017. Ask for “Finding a Successful 
the Daily Newspaper Business.” 


r r 





a ee 


atch the bug, if you want journalism . 






Craig Waters 
-= 




































has so much to offer—the opportunities ~ 
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Ballot for 18-year-olds? 


An early reply to our September article on a lowered 
voting age. More good letters next month. 


@ If my state (Maryland) should ratify an Age 18 Vote 
amendment tomorrow, I would be most ready and will- 
ing to vote at 18. The young form a sizeable percentage 
of the work force as well as making up the major part of 
the Armed Forces. We are “allowed” to pay income 
taxes, etc., and to fight for the ideals of this country, but 
we are not allowed to help decide its policies and its 
leaders. Our democracy is supposed to be a government 


“OLWBIZ NEWS 


from SINGER 


Sew-up 


idiveg] 


ecocecneces a 
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Battery-operated porta- 
ble SINGER* phono. Just 
$19.95 (batteries extra). 


A precision-made type- 
writer from SINGER will 
make homework easier! 


SINGER has the newest 
in stereo... 
latest in records, too! 


‘by the majority, and the vote has been granted to others 


who have been discriminated against in the past; it seems 
time to give the young a chance. 

Further, I feel positive that the young would not be 
“herded” or soft-talked into irresponsible block voting. 
Even among my friends there is much hearty disagree- 
ment on national and international issues. And I believe 
that we discuss these issues more freely and more often 
than even our parents do. We debate these subjects 
formally and do much research on them, as well as study- 
ing them in depth in our social science subjects. 

Mary Saunders (Age 16), Washington Grove, Md. 






PaNtS 


Another sparkling new idea from SINGER... 
always first with fashion! This dazzling holiday 
pantsuit is easy to make (McCall’s pattern 
8138). Use fashion’s favorite new fabric: 
pre-shrunk, water-repellent felt! You'll 
find this Amity felt and glamorous 
trimmings at a Singer Center near you. 
FREE! “Fancy Pants” kit—tips 


on making new pants fashions. 
Free—at your Singer Center! 



















Whats new for tomorrow 
is at SINGER today!* 





Hint for a TOUCH & SEW* 

sewing machine by SINGER. 

Prices now start at $149.95, 
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electronics expert it eres 
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it back together again. Circuits 
are’so pressed into your brain 
you can almost hear a short one. 
They make the TV’s you repaired 
back in high school look like 
crystal sets. 
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Sometimes you feel like a 
country doctor with sixteen 
cases of measles in town. 


But working on emergencies is 
nothing new to you. 


You're the expert and 


emergencies are your job. If it wasn’t for the electronic 


training you got in the Army, 
you'd still be a tube tester. 

But the Army opportunity came 
along and you took it. 


You’re the one guy in the 
company that can practically 
field-strip a computer and put 


A full-dress, eight-hours-a-day, | 
five-days-a-week school 

that taught you a skill you'll 
build a career on. 


A solid career that can mean 
sound security all your life. 


There’s nothing like being an 
expert. That’s what you can be 


in today’s action Army 





| F 


LLOW 
iF FLICKS 


and Forbes Linkhorn. 

the same old faces? Fed up 
Mie, Charleton, Liz and Dick? Is 
fonnery finally starting to drag? 
of good cheer. There’s a whole 











V ichael Parks 


1 of up and coming stars you’ll 
in 1967. They’re mostly Amer- 
change), young but not in- 
iced, and their various talents 
fided them Hollywood’s juiciest 


: the ones on the brink of mak- 


Parks, Tall, brooding, radiates 
A dramatic actor in the tradi- 

he Brando-Dean-Clift school. 

iF roles: “Bus Riley’s Back in 
and the mixed-up fellow in “The 
st sensational part is the unclad 
“The Bible” but prefers not 

ed on that role. His next: a col- 
finger in “It’s What’s Happen- 

1 in Pomona, Calif. 28 years 

of a truck driver. He left home 
lived the life of a hobo, also 
ers, upholstered coffins and 
matoes. Started career with lit- 
a in California and then 

. On-screen personality: 
msitive and ruggedly male. Off- 
fsonality: ditto. Heavy appeal 


— 


Barefoot in Athens. 
| Peter Ustinov as 

Socrates in 
ak S$ © Maxwell Anderson’s 
_ fascinating play of 
fllities in the golden era of Greece. 
: (NBC, November 11.) 
ylan Show. All Dylan; film foot- 
t is European tour—hotel rooms, 
With Beatles, moody walk in Stock- 
Sand the concerts, part old style, 
ith combo. (ABC, November 16.) 


ew Met; Act I, Scene 1. Colorcast 
the weeks of rehearsals, confer- 
and costume fittings culminating in 
ittering opening of the new Opera 
» “Anthony and Cleopatra” and 
‘Ble ies from the Met stage. (Bell 
hone Hour, NBC, November 20.) 
“monic Young People’s Concerts. 
Tour for this season of these best- 
dks at fun and pleasure of music. 
Yovember 23.) 


4 


Willowy—Vanessa 


Vanessa Redgrave. Next year’s Julie 
Christie. Off-beat British girl who has 
everything going for her. Won Best Ac- 
tress Award at Cannes Film Festival for 
her first major film “Morgan!” and snared 
lead in the musical “Camelot,” biggest 
movie role plum since Audrey Hepburn 
got “My Fair Lady.” Born into the first 
family of British theater, her father is ac- 
tor Sir Michael Redgrave and mother, 
brothers and sisters all in show biz. Mar- 


Redgrave Versatile—Alan Arkin 
ried to director Tony (“Tom Jones”) 
Richardson, mother of two children. Be- 
gan training with ballet lessons at age 
eight and has been known to British pub- 
lic for years as distinguished stage ac- 
tress, mainly in Shakespeare. Age 29, 
blonde, willowy and built on the propor- 
tions of a giraffe (she’s 6 feet tall). Pas- 
sion for politics and has been arrested 
several times for participation in anti-war 
demonstrations. 

Alan Arkin, America’s answer to Peter 
Sellers. Also hailed as the new Buster 
Keaton and a new Marx Brother. An 
overnight star after his first film “The 
Russians Are Coming, The Russians Are 
Coming” (he was the Soviet submarine 
officer). Won the choice role of Yos- 
sarian in film version of “Catch-22,” a 
part for which dozens of well-known 
stars had been competing. He’s 32, mar- 
ried to an actress, still lives in Brooklyn 
where he grew up. First seen with Chi- 
cago’s Second City revue, favorite on 
Broadway in shows like “LUV.” Seen 
on TV this fall in “The Love Song of 
Barney Kempinski.” Versatile comic 


RECORD 
RELEASES 


Duke Ellington’s Concert of Sacred Mu- 
sic. Another unusual release and a mar- 
velous one. Despite the title, “sacred con- 
cert,” all is in the familiar, fabulous 
Ellington idiom. (RCA) 

Swingin’—The Ramsey Lewis Trio. A 
new release of the Trio’s first recorded 
effort. Released under the Argo label in 


- °56, it was big with jazz buffs. A lot’s 


happened since then. (Cadet) 

Rococo A-Go-Go. The Swingle Singers 
swing with such go-go types as Couperin 
and Telemann. (Philips) 

Soul in the Night. Sonny Stitt, one of the 
great saxophonists, teams with one on his 
way to fame, Bunky Greene, in this 
“main-stream-modern” album. (Cadet) 
Golden Hits of the Smothers Brothers, 
Vol. 2—never was any Vol. 1. (Mercury) 


up: “Shoot Loud, Louder . . 


genius, ability to play nearly any role and 
make it funny. 

Raquel Welch. A phenomenon in the an- 
nals of Hollywood publicity. Landed five 
starring roles and acclaimed as new 
glamour goddess without ever having 
been seen by the public. Very big in Eu- 
rope where she’s compared to Brigitte 
Bardot and Sophia Loren. First film just 
released: “Fantastic Voyage.” Coming 
. I Don’t 


Statuesque—Raquel Welch 


Understand” in which she’s teamed with 
Marcello Mastroianni. Name pronounced 
rock-el. She’s 23, statuesque, brunette. 
Born in Chicago, daughter of an en- 
gineer, but moved to California at early 
age. First breaks as TV weather girl and 
fashion model, noticed by Hollywood 
when she won a beauty contest. No proof 
that she can act, but who cares. 


SHORT TAKES 


El Greco. Poor man’s “Agony and the 
Ecstasy.” The trials and tribulations of 
the great Spanish painter with Mel Ferrer 
playing the long-suffering artist. Colorful 
paintings, colorful costumes and colorful 
scenery add up to a colorful bore. (20th 
Century-Fox) 


Romeo and Juliet and Bolshoi Ballet 67. 
Two new ballet films for the culture- 
conscious. Both full-length features in 
Technicolor star the world’s most ac- 
claimed dancers, including Rudolf Nu- 
reyev and Margot Fonteyn as the ill-fated 
couple from Verona. (Embassy and 
Paramount) : 


™@ Student reporters on the staffs of high 
school newspapers are eligible to receive 
awards for movie reviews they write for 
their publications in a new critical writ- 
ing program begun by Scholastic Roto in 
cooperation with the Motion Picture As- 
sociation of America. 


Participating schools will submit re- 
views published in their newspaper to 
Roto for judging by the editors and movie 
reviewers, Marion and Forbes Linkhorn. 


Five regional awards of $5 will be 
made each month. A final winner will be 
selected from this group. 

The top annual prize will be a $250 
cash scholarship for the winning writer, 
who will also receive an all-expense paid 
trip to New York or Hollywood. Second 
prize will be $100, third, $50. 

Winners will be announced in Roto. 






> a het 
How you can 
become an 
expert in today’s 
action Army. 


Your first step should be towards 
your Army Recruiting Sergeant. 
He has all the facts on more than 
300 courses open to you. You'll 
get the course you select guaran- 
teed in writing before you enlist. 
And there’s no obligation until 
you enlist. 


Call him today. He’s in the phone 
book listed under U. S. Govern- 
ment. 


Meantime, get a colorful, exciting 
40-page booklet about Army life 
and Army opportunities. Simply 
fill out and mail this coupon. 
There’s no obligation. 


NS ae 


i re 


Commanding General 
U.S. Army Recruiting Command 
Hampton, Virginia (23369) 


Attention: Army Officer Opportunities 


Please rush me your 
40-page booklet, 
“The Secret of Getting Ahead.” 
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"THE NIGHT PEOPLE" Bie 


“BUT THERE'S ANOTHER GROUP- BELL SYSTEM PEOPLE WHO SUPPLY THE COM- 

MUNICATIONS SERVICES THAT GIVE THE CITY ITS VOICE. FOR EXAMPLE, OUR 

EMERGENCY REPORTING PUTS CALLERS IN INSTANT TOUCH WITH A DISPATCHER 
AT PUBLIC SERVICE HEADQUARTERS.” {INTERESTING READ! 


8 


NG. 


fs | a 


ON THE OTHER HAND, MOST OF THE WH 
CALLS MISS WILLIAMS HANDLES fea 
ARE EMERGENCIES. AT 3 A.M.SHE 

HAS TO BE WIDE-AWAKE. 


MIKE FOSTER USES THE 
SLOW HOURS TO CHECK 
EQUIPMENT. HE MAKES 
SURE THAT COMMUNICA- 
TIONS ARE ALWAYS ! * J A\\) 5%: 
AVAILABLE-ANYTIME. ~*~ ae / p SLEEP DURING /, ESSENTIAL WOR 
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POLICEMEN, FIREMEN. PEOPLE WHO PRO- 
TECT OUR SAFETY AND OUR PROPERTY. 


| 


av 


OF SUPPLYING THE COMMUNICATIONS 


THAT HELP OTHER PEOPLE SLEEP 
= A LITTLE SOUNDER. 


C’ 


Bell System 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
and Associated Companies 















Cathedral of Learning, University of Pit| 


This is the first in a series of articles on 


Admissions, New York University. 


@ Joe College is dead. The sophistica 
dent of the Sixties has little patience 
rah-rah campus life of past generation 
determined to have a meaningful colle| 
perience, however intent he may be 
obtaining the-“union card”—a college 

At the same time old prejudices abot! 
lege are breaking up, the range of educa 
choices is increasing. New and estab 
institutions are launching experimental | 
grams of bewildering variety. The | 
available to the college applicant were, 
easy to sort out, but the task is more di 
than ever today. | 

As a tule, it is wise to consider instit 
similar in size, quality and environme 
well as in admissions standards. This } 
the type of institution desired must be) 
mined before specific colleges are select 

For starters, do you want a large wu 
sity or a small college? Privately or 
supported? Non-sectarian or church-re 
Coed, or men or women only? Four-yi 
junior college? Urban or rural locatior 
these factors can deeply influence the cha. 
of an institution, and every possible con 
tion is represented among the over two 
sand American colleges and universities. 

Since this is true, it is unfortunate so 
students continue to seek the semi-ruri 
vironment with which they associate ¢ 
life. In doing so, they too often overlog 
advantages of the urban university. : 

The preference for green grass and tre¢ 
ivy-covered buildings around the Old Qi 
not surprising. Until World War II, the | 
States was predominantly-rural. Students 
rally picked colleges situated in surroun’ 
similar to those in which they grew up 
Puritan origins strengthened this preferen 
other grounds. Small-town America 1) 
sented Virtue and the city meant Sin and 
radation. Such notions still linger on, by 
realities of the mid-twentieth century mu 
recognized. 

Today, most Americans—nearly 70% 
in or near cities. Nearly 33 million of w 
in the metropolitan areas of our six Ié 
cities alone. And this doesn’t include Mii’ 
polis, Denver, Atlanta, Cleveland, Balti 
Dallas and a hundred other large urban z 































































ore statistic: Nearly half the nation’s 
m is in the under-25 age group. This 
of students has grown to take the 
jranted. The availability of museums, 
and major sports events has become 
ed part of their lives. The activities 
rces of the city are well-known and 
ilized. 

olleges and universities have become 
jin spite of themselves. The meadows 
ilands surrounding campuses at the 
he century have been transformed to 
skyscrapers. Highly regarded institu- 
h as Harvard, Barnard, Pennsylvania 
s Hopkins long ago surrendered their 
ings to become parts of city skylines. 
N_Y.U., St. Louis, Denver—were born 
d have flourished there. 

atter group, the universities which are 
7 design rather than by the accident 
ess, has developed at a dramatic pace. 
itions to its number are being created 
tar. The brand-new Chicago Circle 
f the University of Illinois is a case in 


iiversity purposely acquired 160 acres 
ght of the Loop rather than set up 
the suburbs. In this way they will be 
better serve the half million metro+ 
area college students anticipated by 
© isolated ivory tower, the Chicago 
umpus will become an integral part of 
As with its city cousins elsewhere, the 
y can be expected to contribute to 
's intellectual and cultural life as well 
upon the enormous educational poten- 
e city in return. 

‘nique character of the city university 
illy shaped by its surroundings. Exam- 
of curricula will reveal an emphasis 
wn-to-earth studies of urban problems. 
exploring juvenile delinquency, air and 
lution, city planning, municipal gov- 
, housing, criminology, mass transit 
population explosion are extensive. 
soncern for the complex problems of 
an environment goes beyond academic 
vhe faculties and students of these uni- 
} often choose to work and study in the 
cisely because of the opportunity for 
nvolvement in their areas of interest. 
}Jent which took place during last year’s 
}ork City mayoralty campaign illustrates 


Timothy Costello, a professor of urban 
tration at New York University, was 
}ting a class one October day when he 
}a familiar face at the door. Dr. Costello 
the man in and urged him to take over 
. The newcomer happily discussed the 
ns of city administration with the stu- 
Jor over an hour. He was uniquely quali- 
discuss the subject, for he was John V. 
jy, soon to become mayor of New York 
indsay later announced, incidentally, 
faculty host that day had been ap- 
| to the post of Deputy Mayor. In addi- 
his teaching duties, Dr. Costello had 
sen active in New York State politics. 
York University is in many ways the 
pe of the metropolitan university. The 
ecipient of a $25-million grant from the 
Voundation, the university has launched 
dyaign to achieve national stature in all 

y the end of the decade. Admission 
Inds have been dramatically upgraded, 
with faculty salaries, laboratory and 
facilities. No longer primarily a 
college,” dormitories and faculty 


apartments are now available to all who desire them. A 
new $17-million library, designed by the noted architect 
Philip Johnson, is about to be constructed. 

The University of Pittsburgh also had its ten-year plan. 
In 1955, Pittsburgh had 561 full-time faculty members 
for 16,141 students. The faculty now numbers 1,091 
for an only slightly larger student body. Salaries have 
almost doubled, and research expenditures have grown 
from $2.4 million to $15 million annually. 

The third largest urban educational complex in the 
country, Detroit’s Wayne State University, now sprawls 
over 100 acres. In the 1930’s classes were held in an old 


' jet 
arwo “so 
bjt tates 


high school building. Wayne State’s new president, Dr. 
William Keast, is fully conscious of the role of the urban 
university. “Most of the major domestic problems of the 
nation are centered in the city,” he has said. “The urban 
university can perform a real service through its research 
in identifying the problems and their solutions and in 
training the people who will solve them.” 

What can the college hopeful expect at a city univer- 
sity? Although the interests and qualities of the urban 
student are as varied as the cities themselves, there are 
many shared characteristics. Likely to be somewhat more 


(Continued on following page) 


-Sportlon’socks 
e: [What every young r an should 
“ow abot alee) 


_1.A great athletic sock is white. 
Real bright white, not a woolly 
yellowish color. _ Bs 

2. It gets even whiter the more 
it's washed. | te 

3. A great athletic sock doesn’t itch 
or cause allergy reactions. 

4. |t doesn’t shrink, even in a 
washing machine. 


5. And it drie 
(Who has time to Wait 
Are the socks you've gotOn. 
guilty on any of these Counts? 
Then they're not ‘Sportlon’—t 
great athletic sock from I i 
WONOrurcatierncenyo ae 
A. sizes 9 to 14. Only $ 00. 


Another fine product of r&, Ka: 
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Don’t Look for 
ivy in the City 
(continued from page seven) 


mature and sophisticated (in both senses of 
that term) than most collegians, he is com- 
petitive, pragmatic and often single-minded 
about attainment of his goals. While financial 
security is important, he usually plans to enter 
one of the service professions—teaching, social 
work, law, government work. Paradoxically 
provincial, the metropolitan college student is 
inclined to believe that civilization stops at the 
city limits. The excitement of the city and the 
varied facilities it- makes available are ex- 
tremely important to him. 

Student life in the city is hectic, high-pres- 
sured. Fraternities are not as important as they 
often are in small college towns, mainly due 
to the competition of the bright lights. There 
is more freedom for the student, and individual 
judgment must develop quickly in the face of 
numerous adult temptations and conflicts. 
Those who desire anonymity readily find it, 
and the city campus can often seem overwhelm- 
ingly impersonal. Remember, too, that living 
expenses are normally greater than in a rural 
college town. 

For those who believe college to be primarily 
preparation for life, rather than a four-year 
vacation from responsibility, the urban univer- 
sity can be an ideal choice, for the crucible of 
the city shapes and dominates our society. 


@ Questions about college? Mr. Livesey will an- 
swer them in “College Forum.” Write: Herbert 
B. Livesey, Scholastic Roto, 41 E. 42 St., N.Y., 
N.Y. 10017. For a personal reply, enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


ANSWERS | 
TO QUIZ ON PAGE 11 


Scoring: 1) 10 points for c, 4 for a. 2) 10 points for 
b, 4 for c. 3) 10 points for c. 4) 10 points for d, 2 for 
c. 5) 10 points for d, 6 for c. 6) 10 points for d, 4 
for b. 


Rating: 44-60: Sportsmanship is your best subject. 
30-42: You’re a good sport most of the time, but 
you weaken occasionally. 14-28: You're compromis- 
ing too much. 2-14: You have potential, but you’re 
not using it. Under 2: Bombo, now you know why 
no one ever likes you to win. 
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CAR 
_ Bath 


by Warren Weith M Anyone reasonably bright—and 
fairly healthy—can learn to drive a car. A quick look at 
the roads today proves this point. But not everybody can 
learn to become an expert driver, and that’s where the 
fun is. The expert’s easy to spot. He’s the one who never 
seems to be in the wrong lane. The one who's not always 





on and off the gas and brake. The driver who al 
enough room to bring the machinery to a halt 
clear spot to duck into—when the clown up ahe 
short. 
Interested in becoming an expert? Well, | 
about it. We’re concerned here with learning | 
become an expert driver, not with learning | 
drive. This isn’t as funny as it sounds. Your schoc 
ably has a driver education course. Take it. And 
seriously. Every expert—from Jimmy Clark to thi 
leading rookie at Indianapolis—had to learn th 
steps somewhere. You have the advantage becau 



















older drivers on the road today either worked out 

pedal did what for themselves or were taught by 

t—who learned to drive when a car was a luxury 

than a necessity. In other words... they never 

y learned to drive today’s automobiles in today’s 
patterns. 


emotions cannot hope to have complete control of 
. Anger, “look-at-me” childishness, lack of self- 
nce and timidity are all part of the makeup of 
} of the clods driving cars today. If you intend to be 
rt driver, there is no room in your mental attitude 














































































ing from the top: anyone not in control of his - 























for this type of thinking. 

The next thing: the car you drive should fit you. The 
people who drive for a living—from Indy to the Grey- 
hound Bus Company—all adopt the same posture behind 
the wheel. Legs out fairly straight, wheel far enough away 
so that hands fall at the ten-to-two position with elbows 
well clear of stomach, feet within easy reach of pedals 
and head well up above the cowl. Think for a minute. If 
you can’t sce out of the car... you can’t aim it. If you 
have the wheel right up against your chest, you're steering 
with just your wrists instead of all the muscles in your 
arms and shoulders. If you can’t reach the pedals, you 


operators, electronics experts, 
teachers, engineers, 
communicators, administrators, 
navigators, data processors, 
photographers, and weathermen 
work here. Maybe you can, too. 


an Air Force base these days. 


the world—Air Force training. 


cruiting office. 


3 UNITED STATES AIR FORCE a 
| Box A, Dept. SR 611, Randolph AFB, Texas 78148 

I I'm interested in becoming a. SESS 

| onthe Aerospace Team. Send me more information. 

| 

| Name Age 

| (please print) 

| Address 

| 

SELLE 2 ZNO Sc PPG I BIE A 


Pilots, mechanics, scientists, radar 


If you think a flight line is only for people who 
actually fly, you don’t know what it takes to run 


We have jobs in practically any technologically- 
oriented career area you can name. And the peo- 
ple who fill those jobs get the finest training in 


Some of our jobs — flying, for instance — re- 
quire a college degree. But many others do not. 
The best way to find out what you need for the job 
you want is to visit your nearest Air Force Re- 


Or, if you'd prefer, just fill out and mail the 
coupon below. Either way, there’s no obligation. 





can’t go, stop and shift. Driving a car that © 


doesn't fit you is like performing brain surgery 
in the dark, with one hand tied behind your 
back. Seats—all seats if you take the trouble to 
graphite the slides—adjust fore and aft. A pil- 
low—or pillows—will take care of those small in 
stature. A trip to the local garage for modifica- 
tions will handle things if you're on the basket- 
ball team. Take time to adjust things. It ll im- 
press the old man and it will give you a leg up 
towards becoming an expert driver. 

Hold on now. You're not ready to go wheel- 
ing down the pike just yet. Seat belt buckled? 
Mirrors right? Brake pedal high? After snap- 
ping, adjusting and checking all of these, you’re 
ready to go. Now comes a tricky point. One of 
the big things that separates good drivers from 
bad is concentration. The ability to blot every- 
thing from your mind ...except the job at 
hand. This type of concentration—the 100% 
kind—is easiest for rather dull people or excep- 
tionally bright ones. Norms tend to lose interest 
quickly in the simple activity of driving. Bright, 
dull or normal, if you want to be an expert 
driver, you have to concentrate. Concentrate on 
what? Dozens of things ranging all the way 
from adhesive qualities of concrete versus as- 


phalt to whether or not that eight-year-old on — 


his first two-wheeler is going to wobble right or 
left in those next few yards. The expert driver 
is like a Cape Kennedy computer—only a hun- 
dred times more sophisticated. Bits of informa- 
tion are constantly being fed in from the car, 
the road and surrounding traffic. 

Sound, sight, touch and even smell convey 


information to a heads-up driver. All of these — 
bits and pieces are processed—subconsciously 


—by the man behind the wheel. The sound of 
an engine beginning to strain on a long hill is 
heard by the expert and computed in a milli- 
second into.a smooth shift to a lower gear. The 
road surface goes from nice abrasive concrete 
to slippery, oil-coated asphalt. The expert notes 
the change and programs in greater distance 
from the car in front to allow for the decrease 
in tire grip. The steering wheel begins to vibrate 
slightly as a front tire starts to go soft. The ex- 
pert smoothly extracts himself from the traffic 
stream and parks off the roadway before he’s 
down on the steel rim and almost out of con- 
trol. Even the sense of smell comes into play. 


Brakes about to fade into uselessness give off a 


pungent odor. This can be acted on instantly 
to avoid complete brake failure. 

It may seem that the expert—thinking about 
all these things—hasn’t got time to concentrate 
on driving. But all of this mental activity goes 
on more or less automatically. Actually he is 
concentrating on getting from point A to point 
B as quickly and safely as possible. 

Does it all sound a bit impossible—thinking 
about your present level of ability? It isn’t if 
you are interested in driving and want to drive 
like a professional.. After tailoring the car so 
that you’re comfortable in it—drive it. Drive it 
every chance you get. Get to really know it, and 


feel at home in it. 
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Here's a chic and dazzling collection of clothes to take you full 
circle round your busy schedule of activities. They were created 
by two young Parisienne designers (France is spinning out 

some of the newest teen styles) for you to sew. Their pat- 
terns-are available; you add your own flair to theirs by 
choosing your special color and fabric, then set to work, Ra 
Nicole Salabert designed these slim-legged pants ee 
topped by an easy shell (right). Over all goes a 
sporty fly-front coat with patch pockets. You 
might also make the outfit in wine and camel 
corduroy as shown here. Pattern’ 5120. 
A date dress of violet wool, the ulti- 
mate in easiness, slips beautifully into 
any wardrobe (left). It’s a slender 
column with V-shaped yoke and 
just below-the-elbow sleeves. 
Designed by Monique S. 
for you. Pattern 5113. 


LD 
















—— 


Trimly tailored 
for school (left), 
a camel-colored wool 
jersey side-wrap dress 
with figure-flattering Empire 
waist-line by Monique S. This 
smart dress can double as a jumper 
or be made with sleeves. Pattern 5114. 
You will set the world spinning when you 
star at holiday dances in this Empire princess 
gown of rich dark velvet (right) with snowy silk 
satin accent bows on the sleeves and in the bias- 
roll hem. By Monique S. Pattern 5102. All patterns 4 
and fabrics shown here available at Singer. Centers. 
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fem Mana @ Sportsmanship is made up outfit. Knit the striped peak c 


y qualities, but the most important is 
pacity to accept anything that happens to 
ithout making others feel uncomfortable. 
od sport has the self-control to win with- 
zing egotistic or boastful; to lose without 
angry; sullen or critical. A good sport is 
| afraid of appearing a little foolish, for 
she has the ability to find humor every- 
‘even in the midst of misfortune. In 
no one—not even a loser—is really un- 
t when Lady Luck smiles upon someone 
§ truly a good sport. 
find out how you rate on sportsmanship, 
yurself in each of the following situations, 
check the answer which best describes 
you would do or say in such circum- 
's. Be honest—that’s the first test of sports- 
1ip. 
ie cast for the class play is announced 
he student sitting next to you is named 
€ role you wanted, so you say: a. “Con- 
ations,” then leave the room. b, Nothing 
zave the room. c. “Congratulations, I’m 
fou’ll be very good.” d. “Good luck; you’ll 
teed it!” 


hile bowling with friends, you throw the 
n the gutter twice ina row. Someone 
tly asks if you’ve ever bowled before. You 
a. “Not with your head, but I’m about 
‘it.” b. “Yes, but you’d never know it, 
it you?” c. “Yes, but not very often.” d. 
| but I haven't got the right shoes on.” 


sities 


Coats & Clark 





te, 





ter accepting a blind date with your best 
is cousin, you learn that the cousin’s a 
‘What do you do? a. Think up an excuse 
teak the date. b. Keep the date, but make 
|cuse to go home early. c. Keep the date 
ity to show the cousin a good time. d. Keep 
ate, but fix your friend up with the worst 
| date you can find the following week. 


‘yur prom date calls the night before the 
+ to tell you that he (she) has a sprained 
and won't be able to go. You: a. Say, 
clumsy fool. Why’d you do that?” b. 
| your date go to the prom and sit on the 
‘tes while you dance. c. Express your re- 
“then try to find a last-minute replace- 
| d. Express your regrets, then offer to 
your date company at home instead of 
to the dance. 










*ve just been elected president of your 
“Your opponent offers congratulations, 
: “you ran a good race.” You reply: 
wish I could say the same for you, but 
‘Ss anyway.” b. “Thanks. I thought I did 
7 well myself.” c. “Thank you very much.” 
Thank you. I couldn’t have had a better 
nt.” 











*re dressing for an unexciting date when 
the-most popular students in school calls 
fite you to an impromptu party. What do 
0? a. Stand up your date and go to the 
b. Ask if you may bring your date along. 
ep your date and find a way to end it 
you can go to the party later. d. Explain 
’d like to accept, but must decline be- 
a prior date. _ / 


ers, please turn to page eight. 





ere MODS ON TOP 
SPORT @ Make your own modtop . . . great for school, 
ARE YOU? ice skating or for that extra snap to top off your 


colors or crochet the solid color mod cap. 
They’re super Christmas gifts, so start yours 
now. For instructions, send stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Modtops, Scholastic 
Roto, 41 E. 42 St., N.Y., N.Y. 10017. 







ap in school 


North or south, autumn is fun-time. Save it the easy 
way, with a KODAK INSTAMATIC® Camera and Kodak film. 
To load, just drop in a film cartridge. Instantly, 
you're ready to shoot color slides, color snapshots or 
black-and-white snaps. Indoors, pop on a flashcube 
and you’re ready to shoot four flash pictures without 
changing bulbs. Without even touching a bulb! 
Complete Konak INsTamatic Outfits, including cam- 
era, KODACOLOR-X Film, wriststrap, flashcube and bat- 
teries, from less than $20 at your Kodak dealer's. 


Drop in film... pop on flashcube... Flash! Flash! Flash! Flash! price subject to change without notice. 
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The Unique, Startlingly Rugged and Richly Rewarding 
Minnesota Outward Bound School Camping Program 


@ Camping, much out of style and ignored by teenage girls for some time, is now 
back in vogue and it has a total look—of involvement and spirit. 

The girls call themselves the MOBS, for the Minnesota Outward Bound School 
where they take a rugged outdoor summer course. The program they follow was 
devised during World War II as a quick method of toughening up young seamen. 
There have been boys’ camps since 1962, the girl’s program at Ely, patterned along 
the same lines, began two summers ago. 

Girls come from all parts of the country, from all kinds of homes. There are 
boarding school girls, and girls on probation judge’s recommendation and scholar- 
ship. Some are miserable, others love it. All seem to come away with a better under- 
standing of themselves, and with a great feeling of “having done it!” 

The session, just short of a month, culminates in a 16-day canoe trip during which 
time girls take their “solo.” Solo is a three day, three night solitary survival deep in 
the Minnesota woods. Without comfort of tent or sleeping bag, without food, each girl 
must manage on her own for those awesome days and nights. To help her live off 
the land and waters of the region, she will have only such items as matches, fishhooks 
and line, antiseptic and Band-Aids. There’s a chance for “out” before going (simply 
by saying no), there’s a chance for “out” while there (if it’s too much, a girl can hang 
her life preserver on a tree branch as a signal to be picked up), but few take either. 

During the solo, perhaps the core of the summer experience, a girl learns that the 
ultimate line of defense is not physical stamina or technical skill, but her own inner 
resources. 


Don Getsug 
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A camper pauses to model the look-of-the-woods for our photographer (above 
Outward Bound training center, or “Homeplace,” is set in a heavily wooded pen 
in the Superior National Forest near Ely, Minnesota. Homeplace, bounded t 
tumbling South Kawishiwi River rapids and bays, g day’s paddle from Canad 
ai the beginning of the hundreds-of-miles northward stretch of the Superior-Q 
Wilderness area. Once the land of Chippewas, 18th-century voyageurs, fur 
and explorers, it remains powerful, unpredictable, difficult and lonely. ; 


Left: Two girls wearily return to Homeplace after their first overnight in the 
Taken out about six miles and left in pairs with only a compass to guide their me 
return to camp; many girls were ready to give it up then, but did not. 


Right: Dwarfed by the great woods towering above, the girls portage on a cano 
Canoeing, including running the rapids, is an intensive course at Outward Bi 
for skill, stamina and know-how are needed for the 16-day canoe trip. 





eee. 


The rigorous training at the school is designed to enable the girls to cope with the 
natural challenges of the area. Each morning they rise at six A.M., run (see cover) 
from a half mile to four, take a swim, then, happily, eat a hearty breakfast. 


Above, Left: The rope course is one of the program's activities designed to build 
strength and agility. Divided into five groups, or brigades, the girls spend their day in 
strengthening courses—both courage and physical—and in learning woodsmanship 
and first aid, canoeing and swimming, There is also a creative arts course which 
includes drawing, creative writing and modern dance. 


Center: The tire walk, another agility challenge, is part of the obstacle course. 


Right: The Wall challenges the girls, working in small groups, to figure out how to get 
one another over it. Learning to get along with others is a vital part of the Outward 
Bound summer—both the specific relationship of survival and the more subtle relation- 
ship of getting along as human beings in day-to-day life. 


Would you believe 

anything called 
Short Cut-- 

.-i¢for longhair? 


alii 


esHoRT CUT + 


ou would if you tried it. Because ShortCut specializes 
In what longhair needs most it trains your hairto stay 
inits place... Try it And join the believers Short Cut--- 
Hair Groom by Old Spice.--tube or Jar, /3/oz. onty 504: 
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Torro! To shouts of Olé, Kate Cullinan 
takes matador’s cape against a baby bull. 


SPAIN 


Kate Cullinan, a senior at Ridgewood 
(N.J.) High School, went to Spain last 
summer as a member of the American In- 
stitute for Foreign Study—four weeks at 
the University, and two sightseeing. She 
says, “interested students will need inter- 
ested parents, but I was able to earn part 
of the money during the year as a super- 
market checker, and to save and scrimp. 
How much one spends depends somewhat 
on how much one can resist of the won- 
derful things to bring home.” 


by Kate Cullinan &@ During my summer 
studies at the University of Salamanca, 
I learned to say “beat it” with unmis- 
takable accent, because many Spanish 
youth are loudly and persistently ad- 
miring of any female. I learned about 
Spain’s great and glorious past, while T 
lived in her friendly and beautiful pres- 
ent. It was, for me, an especially won- 
derful place to study because the customs 
and castles, everything “typical” is still 
there. 

I admired cathedrals and suffered 
through bullfights, and I marveled that 
such a strictly religious country could 
enjoy such a sadistic sport. I saw gypsies 
camped out by the rivers and I saw both 
burros and men carrying enormous 
loads through the hilly, cobblestoned 
streets. At night I could hear the Spanish 
youth singing and playing flamenco gui- 
tar on the steps of my dormitory, and 
I saw the stork which lived on my chim- 
ney. My dates were the customary 
“paseos”—the long walks, during which 


I wore out two pairs of, shoes as Carlos 
and Joaquin proudly showed: me the 
old and the new of their native city. 
Not far from the new railway is the 
old Roman bridge which is still in use, 
and on my way to see the new hospital 
I saw a cross on which heretics were 
hanged during the Inquisition. There 
are modern housing projects, and such 
ancient buildings as those of “my” Uni- 
versity, with its great doors which lead 
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Soul D. Wether 


nowhere: they were part of the barri- 
cade against the Moors. And of course 
it seemed to us Americans that some 
of the dormitory facilities, such as the 
showers, must be as old as the Univer- 
sity (A.D. 1134). 

Most of the boys whom I met (un- 
fortunately it is not so easy to meet 
Spanish girls) were interested in the 
newest developments in law, education, 
nuclear fission. Bullfighting, I learned, 
is often a way up in the world for those 
who do not have opportunity for educa- 
tion, just as prize fighting often is here. 

After “graduation” we toured the 
Don Quixote countryside, and wound 
up with a swim in the Mediterranean. 
Here I was embarrassed at not having 
a bikini, whereas in Salamanca a modest 
two-piece suit would have been embar- 
rassing! 

Although the Spanish government is 
radically more conservative than ours, 
the people themselves are very friendly 
towards America and Americans. All in 
all, I found it very easy to adapt myself 
to life in Spain, and I had a delightful 
time studying a language on the spot. I 
even enjoyed bullfighting with a baby 
bull (above)—since neither of us got 
hurt! 


peeeres 






WORN OUT 


A great solution for aching feet. Most 
bands are winding up this month, but 
last year the Klamath Union (Klamath 
Falls, Ore.) High School band- went 
back for more punishment when they 
marched in the five-and-a-half-mile 
Tournament of Roses Parade. Marilyn 
Casebeer (above) solved the blister 
problem once and for all. 


LOS TROVADORES 
American high school students studying 


Spanish under the Foreign Language 
League program at the Colegio Mayor 





in Madrid this past summer, were sere- 
naded evenings by the “Tuna,” a group: 
of University students. The girls, catch- 
ing on to Spanish custom, tossed rib- 
bons, even bracelets, to their favorite 
singer for him to pin on a sleeve of his 
15th-Century costume. 





Students working on wing construction. 


PROJECT: AIRPLANE 


What’s a shop student supposed to do 
when his teacher says, “Today your as- 
signment is to build an airplane! I mean 
a real one!” 

The students at Bay View High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, knew what to do. 
They built it. The project took two and 
a half years and employed the talents of 
75 boys in art, woodworking and metal 
shop classes. When they finished, they 
had a 600-pound bird with a 20-foot 
wingspan, capable of flying for two hours. 

The plane, in its various stages of con- 
struction, was often on display for par- 
ents and visitors to the school. Says 
industrial arts teacher John Tibbetts, 
“they usually were impressed at the size 





Student tightens engine connections, 


of the ‘model’ the boys were building but 
always ended up asking, ‘Will it really 
fly?’ ” Tibbetts had no doubts, however, 
about the plane’s capabilities. Plans for 
the single-engine biplane were donated 
by the Experimental Aircraft Associa- 
tion. The Federal Aviation Agency in- 
spected each component to be sure all 
specifications were met, and pointed out 
flaws which could cause trouble later. 
Principal Arthur Showers asserted, 
“We’re through with little things like 
bookcases and end tables,” and suggested 
the airplane as an experiment to drama- 
tize the need for accurate work follow- 
ing strict standards. “Federal inspections 
of the work set up a real and realistic 
challenge,” recalled the principal. “The 
first year was nearly disastrous, as vir- 
tually every bit of work was rejected by 
qualified aeronautical inspectors. Then 
both pride and craftsmanship picked up 
and the past 18 months produced near 
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perfect work in every detail.” T 
provement in work standards 
over to other classroom work, sa 
teacher Agner Andersen. “Now we 
fine graduates going out of he 
top-grade skilled workmen’s jobs 
the area.” 
Although the entire project 
classroom assignment and stude 
ceived regular credit for their wor 
bets and Andersen soon found thei 
supervising extra “class periods, 
nings and Saturdays, as the boys} 
eagerly to complete the plane, 
and polishing the vital parts. Son 
~ graduated still returned at’ night | 
tinue working on “their” airplane. 
senior who worked on it two 
“There isn’t a separate part of th 
built by any one of us, we work 
team. We all worked at our spe 
the woodworkers had their paf 
metal men, theirs.” 
The frame of the plane is cons 
from steel tubing. Wings are of 
and the entire aircraft is covere 
fabric. A member of the Experi 
Aircraft Association loaned the w 
an engine. That and the instrumer 
_ about the only parts not produced 
boys. A final paint job added a 
“sun-burst” design on the wings 
View colors—red and black. 
Work was started in the metal 
When the shop got too crowded, th 
cleared the benches from anoth 
where the plane’s assembly and 
ing were done. They had to disas 
the plane to get it out of school, a 
did some tricky maneuvering to st 
the 17-foot fuselage through the e 
One cold day, the Bay View fi 
ready for its big test. Lt. Col. P 
Poberezny, president of the Expe 
tal Aircraft Association, was cho 
pilot. With two feet of snow 
ground, the plane was taxied | 
Milwaukee’s General Mitchell Fie 
berezny, in the open cockpit, flyer 
around his neck, revved up the 85. 
power engine, while anxious st 
held the wings and tail. 
The plane gathered speed and 
off the field, the throng below bro 
a cheer. For 20 minutes the hande¢ 
ship went through its paces, circli 
field at 95 miles an hour, until 
nosed it gently down. “That was ¢ 
thrill,” was his comment. The inve 
of $2,000 (hopefully, to be realized 
the sale of the plane) and unca 
hours of dedicated student labor 
well worthwhile. The industrial a 
ulty is now looking for another big 
ect to challenge the Bay View cra 
by James E. Bie 





Sound is a funny thing. At low 
frequencies it goes in all direc- 
tions at once. But at very high 
frequencies (millions of cycles a 
second) it can be controlled and 
aimed in one direction. And, as 
high frequency sound travels 
through an object it’s reflected 
the instant it strikes some foreign 
| substance. “Reading” these reflec- 
tions tells where the foreign 
‘matter is and how big it is. In 
‘thousandths of an inch! That’s 
ultrasonics in a nutshell. 


_ Engineers attheGeneral Motors 
‘New Departure-Hyatt Bearings 
Division in Harrison, New Jersey, 
use ultrasonics to inspect steel- 





Finding defects you can’t see with sound you can’t hear. 


everything from raw material to 
finished parts. With it, they can 
locate non-metallic substances 
under the surface which might 
cause weakness. Their latest 
development, in cooperation with 
the steel industry, is a method for 
inspecting steel billets. The ultra- 
sonic inspection system analyzes 
samples which are millions of 
times larger in volume than the 
samples now used. And in a frac- 
tion of the time it now takes. 
During a recent visit to New 
Departure-Hyatt’s plant in Harri- 
son, New Jersey, Robert Wojciak 
had the new ultrasonic inspection 


system explained to him by 


General Motors 
Makes Things Better 


cas TR ETE ae aise 


a General Motors Senior Devel- 
opment Engineer. Bob is a senior 





at Arthur L. Johnson Regional 
High School in Clark, New Jersey. 
Besides being a member of the 
National Honor Society, Bob finds 
time to play clarinet and saxo- 
phone in three bands. His favorite 
subjects are math and the physi- 
cal sciences and he plans to pur- 
sue them at Rutgers University. 
After that? A career in science, 
of course. 

It might even include ultrason- 
ics, now that he’s seen how Gen- 
eral Motors engineers 
use it to keep imperfec- 
tions from creeping into 
our products. 








MARK OF EXCELLENCE 


Chevrolet » Pontiac « Oldsmobile « Buick + Cadillac + 
a With Body by Fisher - Frigidaire - GMC Truck & Coach + Detroit Diesel + 
United Delco « AC Spark Plug « Euclid + Allison » Electro-Motive 








This time, aim high. Set your sights on Coronet’s panion Coronet 500 two-door hardtop have these  383-cu.-in. V8. Options include front seat headrest) 
luxury, and distinction, and outstanding perform- extra touches of luxury, all at the standard price: and a vinyl-covered roof. There’s nothing halfwaj| 
ance. And get all you aim for at a very down-to-earth bucket seats up front, a distinctive grille design, about Coronet. It’s right on target. Don’t take tha 
price. Coronet for ’67 offers a full line... sedans, center cushion and pull-down armrest, and plush old familiar trail to the ho-hum cars again. See yo 
wagons, convertibles, hardtops. The Coronet 500 carpeting wherever your feet touch down. Coronet Dodge Dealer. If you haven’t already enlisted it 
convertible you see here is one. It and its com- 500 also offers a choice of five engines—up to a Dodge Rebellion Operation 67, your time has com 1 


67 Dodge Cor onet DODGE DIVISION Oy SHEYSLER 
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ZONK! IT’S SANTA! 


THE ORIGINAL MOD 


..:And Other Features 
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Weequahic of New Jersey 
Heads Roto’s Top 20 
High School Teams 


Bart Johnson, Torrance (Calif.) ace. —__, 


= 


by Morrey Rokeach, World Journal Tribune Sports Writer. Lew Alcindor, the 
three-time Power Memorial High School All-America basketball great, really 
started something when he decided to enroll at UCLA. 

UCLA is where Dana Lewis of Weequahic (Newark, N.J.) and Bart John- 
son of Torrance (Calif.)—this year’s high school super stars—want to matricu- 
late. Obviously everyone likes to be with a winner. 

Weequahic, reigning New Jersey State Group 4 Champion, and Torrance, 
perennial California Interscholastic Federation contender, are Scholastic Roto’s 
choices as the nation’s two top teams. 

Schenley of Pittsburgh led by Ken Durett is ranked number three. Durett, 
who has college coaches from coast-to-coast making overtures, is one of the 
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rs and is our pre-season ch 
“Player of the Year.” " 

The 6-6 marvel, a 27.5 ppg bomber, 
one of the few athletes ever to make the 
Associated Press All-State team as a 
junior, led the Smokey City boys to a 
74-64 victory over Chester for Class A 
State Championship (first in 29 years). 

Weequahic, coached by veteran Les 
Fein, has seven regulars returning from 
last year’s 26-1 aggregation. The Indians, 
who beat Hackensack for the state title 
after breezing by East Orange for the 
Essex County crown, open the year seek- 
ing their 14th straight conquest. 

Lewis, a 6-10 superstar who is par- 
ticularly effective around the basket, is 
Weequahic’s deluxe shotblocker who can 
bomb from outside when necessary. 

George Watson, a 6-8 junior, and Le 
Roy Cobb, a 6-5 senior, operate in front 
court for the Orange & Brown, who have 
another All-Stater in 5-11 fireball Denis 
Layton—a superb playmaker and ball 
handler who bears a striking resemblance 
to NYU’s Mal Graham. 

The fifth man figures to be 6-2 Bill 
Mainor, a transfer from Lincoln High 
School of Jersey City, where he was an 
All-State choice in Group 3. Mainor, 
nevertheless, will encounter stiff opposi- 
tion from Lucius Childs, Frank Sum- 
merfield and Richie McLeod for a start- 
ing spot. That gives you an idea of how 
strong Weequahic is. 

Bart Johnson, key man for the Tor- 
rance (Calif.) Tarters, is regarded by 
coach Will Boerger as second only to the 
immortal Jerry Lucas. The 6-6 ace needs 
652 more markers to break the all-time 
Southern California career scoring record. 
With a 24-ppg, 15 rebounds-a-game 
pace, he led the Gold Coast quintet to 
a 31-2 season and the CIF semis last 
year against Sierra, eventual champions. 

Wood HS. of Indianapolis; Lincoln of 
Milwaukee and Owensboro (Ky.) also 
rank among the very best in the nation. 

Coach Johnny Wilson, a former Har- 
lem Globetrotter, has a superb array at 
Wood, spearheaded by 6-9 Greg North- 
ington (27.9 ppg avg.) and Ken Morgan, 
a 6-7 forward-backcourt whiz Wilson 
likens to Tom Gola, former La Salle 
College All-America who made it big 
with the pros. 

Lincoln, defending Wisconsin State 


The Top 20 H.S. Basketball Teams 


School 
. Weequahic 


City & State 


Newark, N. J. 
Torrance, Calif. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Owensboro, Ky. 
New York, N. Y. 
Lawrenceville, Il. 
Ambridge, Pa. 
Warsaw, Ind. 
Collinsville, I. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Renton, Wash. 
Edina, Minn. 
Anderson, S. C. 
Miami, Fla. 
Durham, N. C. 
New York, N. Y. 
Dayton, 0. 
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All-Stater Dana Lewis clears the ! 
Weequahic (N.J.) as team capt 
Championship from Hackensack | 
champion, is a virtual certainty 
as titlist with 11 of 15 varsity 

Owensboro, despite the le 
Heffelfinger, still has 6-8 Geo 
and 6-4 Felix Thurston. 

New York City, which ann 
plies major colleges with o 
back court stars, has three suj 
tets—La Salle, Boys High and 

La Salle, whose only three 
21 starts were to Rice’s unbeate: 
city champs, has tremendous h 
Tom Owens, 6-7 Brian Mort 
Sefik and 6-5 sophomore, Gar 
The prime mover of Dan Bucl 
dinals figures to be 6-1 John | 

Boys, a perennial power in E 
notorious “Suicide Division,” 
city-wide playoffs four years ' 
Howie Jones at the helm. Cap 
Johnston is the Kangaroos act 
to the team’s success could be ¢ 
more Ronald Williams. 

All-America backcourter D 
inger (17.6 ppg) returns to R 
Browne’s unbeaten (25-0) CI 
champs. The Raiders will defe 
toona (Pa.) Christmas Tourn 
a four-school round robin at t 
sity of Maryland Fieldhouse | 

From Illinois, Lawrencevil 
linsville are in the elite ranks. 

Greg Richie, who averaged 22 
the Lawrenceville star, while Coll 
(25-3 last year) hopes to ¢ 
state title it held two years ago 
headed by 6-5 Tom Parker. — 

Other top notchers includ 
(Ind. ) , Edina-Morningside of 
and Roosevelt of Dayton, O. 
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| have to be an all too brief reply 
ry about voting for the 18-year-old. 
ler see any great point in lowering 
age. Many politicians favor it now 
use there has been such a growth 
ber of Americans in that age level 
ates welcome their politica! sup- 
a I think back on my own youth, 
all the intellectual and emotional 
nt of my own two sons and that of 
f young people I know, then I am 
with the great leap in maturity that 
yeen the ages of 18 and 24, approxi- 
would be more inclined to raise the 
by three years than to lower it by 
ts, had I to choose one or the other. 
just leave it at 21? Everybody gets 
enough. Eric Sevareid 
CBS News 


State ratified an Age 18 Voting 
t tomorrow, I would be the first one 
s on my 18th birthday. Asking 
[mot an 18-year-old should be al- 
te is like asking whether or not we 
interested in our country’s problems. 
st to both questions is yes. 

year-olds of today are growing up 
problems legislators all over the world 
t to solve. We are experiencing the 
f school integration, the prayer ban in 
pols, teenage drinking and drug ad- 
e have a much clearer idea of the 
of these problems and why they 
he many adults who have never 
involved in them. What is more, 
tient at the unsatisfactory attempts 
dive them because we can see where 
oing wrong. We should be permitted 
th people who can correct these 


lick mind of an 18-year-old is not 


4 ive 18-year-olds the right to vote, not 
we are old enough to fight, but be- 
‘minds are young enough and clear 
alize what is best for our country. 
Barbara Baker (age 17) 
Washington, Pa. 


inion, an 18-year-old should not be 


icel that in one year from now I will 
) vote intelligently and honestly. I 
fthe most part, rely on my parents’ 
convictions, not my own judgment. 
{fequires positive individual thinking, 
} along with what someone else says. 
Nas to decide what he is for, and then 
he right man to represent him. 
a person may be physically mature, 
mentally. He hasn’t had much indi- 
tact with the outside world and 
eloped an open mind. He is still 
go along with the crowd.” 
likes to be on the winning side, 
is no game, and it has to be taken 
; Linda Sue Saydack 
Detroit. Mich. 





soa ee tte The 
Cover 
Claus Is 


Santa 


M@ The zonkiest Santa was created by our art director 
who has a keen eye for undiscovered talent. His find, 
Saney Claus (his pronunciation), the first of the swinging 
mods, the daddy of them all, the reindeer group’s ho, 
hoo, hooooer. 








Snip! Paste! Clip! and you'll have a Santa mobile. 
Here’s how: Cut front cover from Roto. Coat back of 
page with rubber cement or any white paper paste. Glue 
to oak tag, two-ply bristol board or any lightweight card- 
board. Allow to dry. Cut out Santa with sharp scissors 
or single-edge razor blade. With point of scissors, punch 
small holes where stars are shown. Put parts together 
by inserting 12-inch round headed brass paper fasteners 
(spread-type paper clips). Punch a hole in his hat, insert 
heavy duty thread, and he’s ready for hanging. 


save your 





[ee ey 






Send for free Suzuki Hint Kit. 


Yes, | want to hide your hidden persuaders (hint 
card, Parent’s Guide booklet, Cycle Story brochure) 
under my dad's pillow. Send me the whole kit so 
| can get the caboodle for Christmas. 








Send to: U. S. Suzuki Motor Corp. 
P. 0. Box 2967, Dept. SR 12 
Santa Fe Springs, Calif. 90670 
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Long-Haired Students Isolated 


Five Oyster Bay Boys Pledge to Continue Their Fight 
Issue of Rights, They Say: Of Education, Says Principal 


Oyster Bay, L.J., Sept. 9—Five high school boys here 
who have been described by their principal as “appari- 
tions” have been barred from regular classes because of 
their long hair. 

The students ended their first week of school today 
assigned to a previously unoccupied floor of the four- 
story building. (Quoted from the N.Y. Times.) 
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So it was in Oyster Bay, New York in September. 
Forest Hills High (N.Y.) had a similar fracas in mid- 
October and there have probably been minor conflicts 
in many school communities throughout the country. 

Stan Anton (cheating, October) has been following 
these accounts and uses this issue to launch a new 
column, Cocked Eyebrow. To borrow a phrase; the 
views expressed in these columns will be solely those of 
Mr. Anton; neither the editors, nor you, will necessarily 
agree. We’d like to hear your views, too. 


_The Man from 
_ Interwoven’ 
talks about his 
Sportlon’socks 


[What every young man should 
5 know about his athletic socks. 


|. A great athletic sock is white. 
Real bright white, not a woolly 
vellowish color. 

2. It gets even whiter the more 
it's washed. 

3, A great athletic sock doesn’t itch 
or cause allergy reactions. 

4. It doesn’t shrink, even in a 
washing machine. 


b 35. And it driéspronto. 
Wie has ime to Wa 


Are the socks you've es 
guilty on any of these counts? : 
Wie they’ re not ‘Sportlon’ —t 
great athletic sock from Intéfiwoven. 
4 Orlon® acrylic and nylon, 


sizes 9 to 14. Only $1.00. 


o= = Another fine product of 2, Kayser-Roth. 





~ scene. 













































COCKED 
EYEBROW 


by Stan Anton Mi We read with ad 
recent story on the five long haired igh 
of Long Island. 
These five chose education-in-i 
an attic room of their high school) 
submit to the shears of convention. T| 
tules included one may-I-leave-the 
and two treks to the water cooler a dj 
We can hardly deny the right of; 
to establish rules of behavior; any mj 
we can deny a rooting interest inf 
who understood this right, yet still % 
took the rap. 
We can’t help wondering, what 
pened to the delicate sense of the 2 
sustained the teachers of our generatig 
never seemed to mind the zoot-suil 
of 1940, with shoulders padded as ¥ 
mini-skirts are short, key chains dra 
ankle bone, and umbrella-width hat} 
match. Our teachers somehow undefsi 
fads are an essential and irreveren 
youth. 
For our part, we take no exceptiol 
Arthurian length of the locks. It’s 
to the uninspired crew cut of ourd 
peopled the school room with a col 
talking tooth brushes. And, who k 
this mane might serve to toss the m 
Code of Chivalry back into the conté 


In any event, long live our Lane ' 
they never be sheared by necessity. 


Blithe Spirit 

T 7 Harris as th 
= spirit; Dirk B 
tormented h 

Tips ox a 


The Glass Menagerie. The promis 
theatre—Shirley Booth, Hal Holb 
Hingle, Barbara Loden in Tennessee 
own adaptation of his play. (CBS, | 
A Charlie Brown Christmas. Th 
Linus-Snoopy-group, again. (CBS, 
On the FLIP Side. Rocking music: 
the teen record business with new 
the Bacharach-David team. Joanie 
and Ricky Nelson in a nutty Gree 
lage set-up. (ABC, Dec. 11) 

The Hidden World. Incredible filr 
Africa, Asia, South America and i 
Jersey yard of naturalist-photograph 
bell Norsgaard reveal the insect we 
about Melody Norsgaard (on page 
shown at work with her father in this} 
Geographic Special. (CBS, Dec. 13) 
The Long Childhood of Timmy. Doc 
personal story of a retarded chil 
problems facing his family. (ABC, 















































LOW 
FLICKS 


and Forbes Linkhorn 
Maris Burning?” is more than 
of a film and a book. Those 


944 when he found out 
irst Allied soldiers had ar- 
Nazi-occupied Paris. The 
given orders to mine the 
monuments, bridges 
buildings. If his het 


snse of history finally out- 
is sense of duty. 
ars ago Larry Collins, a 
wsweek correspondent in 
Dominique Lapierre, a 
nagazine writer, decided to 
te on a book about the vir- 
own story of the libera- 
They interviewed over 800 
nts, from generals to bar 
ud recreated an hour-by- 
count of the 10-day struggle. 
of the key personalities are 
:. Today Gen. von Choltitz 
by Gert Frobe of “Gold- 
am ) is retired and lives in 
‘Baden, Germany. Resistance 
+ Jacques Chaban-Delmas 
Delon) is president of 


ew STAR 
NIS IAN 


Shelton, Folk Music Critic 
* V. ¥. Times. Is Janis Ian go- 

be a new spokeswoman for 
teration? A sophomore at Mu- 
High School in New 
ty, Janis is a girl with the 
ol and talent to speak for 
d her classmates around 


r. fa short, dark-haired girl 
i serious manner that is often 
a by her broad, infectious 
2 is the daughter of a music 
er and has been in a musical 
nent all her life. 

bef saying more about 
lerself, let’s take a look at a 
4 songs. Her “Younger 
a Blues” has a chorus that 


think I'm hating grown-ups, 
ve got me all wrong. 

tvery nice people, 

ie where they belong. 

im the younger generation 

jour rules are giving me 


Ons, 
80t those younger generations, 
tating blues ...”* 


ifather tough, sardonic song 
one side of Janis’s musical 
a demand that the older 








Gert Frobe as Gen. von Chol titz(left) 
who kept Paris from burning. 


France’s National Assembly. An- 
other memorable figure is General 
Omar Bradley (Glenn Ford). Of 
course Gen. de Gaulle is very much 
alive and, though he played a big 
role in the book, he’s virtually been 
cut out of the movie. To get the ap- 
proval of the French government to 
film this picture on location in Paris, 
it was necessary to softpedal a few 
of the book’s critical descriptions of 
de Gaulle. 

The authors once said themselves 
that it wasn’t possible to film their 
book. Nevertheless French director 
Rene Clement has done a pretty 
good job of the impossible. Setting 
the clocks of Paris back 20 years, he 
tore down television antennas, emp- 
tied shop windows and stocked 
them with shoddy wartime goods, 
and temporarily blackened the new- 
ly-scrubbed buildings of Paris with 
dye. Reels of barbed wire were 








generation pay more attention to “tie 
needs of the younger generation. In 
her song, “Janey’s Blues” Janis tells 
a story of parents who let their prob- 
lems be-devil their daughter’s life: 
. Her mother plays on the golf 
course every day 

And her daddy sits at home and 

plays with the maid. 

They've found the perfect alibi— 

Stay together for the sake of the 

child. 

Divorce don't fit; they're too young 

to split, 

Think they’re martyrs, but they're 

killing the kid...” 

If these hard-hitting songs amaze 
you with their frankness, you’re not 
the only one. The recording, “Soci- 
ety’s Child,” was released by Verve/ 
Folkways shortly after Labor Day. 
In the song, the white girl who sings 
is telling a Negro boy she has been 
dating that the pressures of parents, 
teachers, society and even her own 
mind are forcing her to terminate the 
relationship. “I can’t see you any- 
more,” intones the girl sadly. 


strung around Notre Dame; wooden 
signposts with directions in German 
once again stood on the Champs 
Elysees; and tanks dueled on the 
Place de la Concorde. 

No effort has been spared for au- 

thenticity. Short of having lived 
through the liberation itself, it’s hard 
to imagine more realism .. . and the 
film’s certainly a painless method of 
learning history. (Paramount) 
SHORT TAKES 
Return of the Seven. For the last 
time, we hope. Mediocre sequel to a 
rather good 1960 flick, “The Mag- 
nificent Seven.” Yul Brynner re- 
creates his role as leader of seven 
gunmen who save a Mexican village 
—again. (United Artists) 
A Man For All Seasons. Outstand- 
ing film version of the prize-winning 
play; Robert Bolt’s historical study 
of the saintly Sir Thomas More and 
his fatal fight with Henry VIII. Paul 
Scofield leads a superb cast including 
Wendy Hiller, Orson Welles, Susan- 
nah York. (Columbia) 


Follow Me, Boys. 99 and 44/100% 
pure Hollywood goo, but good. Su- 
per-sentimental soap opera about 
small town life in the *30’s. Dedi- 
cated Boy Scout leader Fred Mac- 
Murray guides his devoted troop 
through depression, world war, juve- 
nile delinquency and other mishaps. 
Bring a big hanky. (Walt Disney) 


*Dietrich von Choltitz died November 7, 
1966, as this issue was sent to press. 


“Society’s Child,” done in folk- 
rock style, with Janis overdubbing 
her own voice, has a compelling 
sound that is not exactly the way 
Janis sounds in person. But the disk 
does give you an idea of the power of 
her lyrics, her ideas and her musical 
concepts. Many radio stations have 
refused to play “Society’s Child,” but 
it will be long remembered as the 
debut of a young woman many be- 
lieve to be among the most impor- 
tant new writers since Bob Dylan 
came into view. 

Janis makes it clear that many of 
her “angry” or ”message” songs are 
not drawn from her own life, but just 
from her observation of what hap- 
pens to her friends and classmates. 
“My family and I get along pretty 
well, considering the differences in 
generations. We still have a lot of 
respect for each other, and they cer- 
tainly don’t object when I write a 
song against adults. There is defi- 
nitely a lack of communication be- 
tween teens and parents. Parents are 
not totally at fault. Too many par- 
ents are too involved with themselves. 
It is difficult to be a parent, but it’s 
also very difficult to be a kid.” 


Janis Ian is an important new mu- 
sical talent worth watching. Those of 
you who tune in on her now will 
predictably be able to watch the 
growth and talent of an important 
new star. 


*Copyright 1966, Webatuck Publishing, 
Inc., used with permission. 


BOYS! 


HERE’S A 
SWINGIN’ 

NEW 
“DO-IT-YOURSELF” 
IDEA! 


Build Your Own 
Guitar & Amplifier 
— Save Up To $279 — 
The Easy Heathkit® Way! 


No Special Skills 
Or Knowledge Needed 

Build your Heathkit/Harmony guitar in just 
one evening. All wood parts preassembled, 
finished and polished at the factory . . . just 
mount the trim, pickups and controls in 
pre- -drilled holes, and install the strings. 
Simple “everyday-language” instructions 





guide you each step of the way... you can't 
miss. Mail coupon today for full details. 


HARMONY” by HEATHKIT® 
American-Made Guitars 














“Pro” 3-Pickup Hollow Body 


Kit TG-46 
$329.50 Value! 


“q $91 g* 


Double-cutaway. Flat wound 
y bevy adj — up 
n igsby vibrato tailpiece; 
Be tone & volume controls. 17 Ibs. 

Red cherry finish. 


Popular 2-Pickup Hollow Body 





Kit TG-36 
$158.50 Value! 


Se 


Single cutaway; 2 pickups with 

he mney pickup points; vibrato 
iece; 4 tone and volume con- 
tok, 16 tbs. Red cherry finish. 





- Kit TG-26 
$145 Value! 


“Free form” modified double cut- 
away; 2 pickups; adjustable ue 
up points; vibrato; 4 tone & vol 

ume controls; 1'4* thin; gleaming 
red cherry finish; and more! 13 Ibs, 


60-Watt Transistor Amplifier 








Kit TA-16 
$300 Value! 


129” 


Famous Heathkit — 
and design . . . assembles in 8 to 1 
hours! Cool, solid-state circuit; two 12” speakers; 
two channels & 4 inputs; tremolo & reverb; foot 
switches; prebuilt cabinet. 44 Ibs. 






l T HEATH COMPANY, Dept. 2 - 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 49022 | 
O Rush ae FREE Guitar Brochure & Heathkit Catalog. 


N 
lo Oo Ende es is$___________ plus shipping. 
| Please send mode! (s) 





I City 


State. =a 
i ne & specifications subject to change without notice. 
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‘Murrah’ 


For Presents 
To Give and To Get 







friends. A314” “Button-Button”’ in Zipp 
White, Zingy Red, Zappy Yellow, Zowie Gr 





Snap the Action easily and expertly with a 
Brownie Fiesta R4 Camera. There's no lens 
to adjust, and you can take color slides or 
black and white photos. Under $9. 





Look of the Future being introduced now by Bell 
Telephone. The handsome Trimline Telephone has 
easy handset dialing and there's even a recall button 
so you don't have to hang up between calls. 





Do-It-Yourself gift and /or decoration, a cheery 
Santa and sleigh designed by Norcross. For 
instructions, send stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to Decorations, Scholastic Roto, 41 E. 
42 St., N.Y., N.Y. 10017 
The In Watch has a big bold face 
and a wide, wide striped fabric 
band. This one, up to the 
minute, is from Sheffield’s 
Carnaby Collection. About $15. 





Music Goes Everywhere, loud and clear, when 
played through the big 5” by 3” dynamic speaker 
teamed to the powerful 11-transistor chassis of 
this G.E. FM/AM portable radio. About $40. 


Young Beards, the Remington 200 Selectro 
shaver features dial-controlled shaving 
heads, suited for every beard and skin | 
condition, and pop-up sideburn trimmer. i 
Under $15. 


REMINGTON 





A Lovely Trio from Friendship Garden to please the Stereo Will Travel. Only 71/ pounds and 
feminists on your list. This beautifully packaged gift eqiipgct, none On <ourep betters 
set includes Toilet Water, Body Talcum and Liquid or plugs into house current (with AC 
Bubble Bath by Shulton, $ 1.75 adapter); plays three speeds through two 


four-inch speakers. Singer, under $40. 
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Don't Forget . . . Charlie & Co. 
decorate each page of this 
happy memo pad. 89¢ 





names the same 
UAE eater 


GUITARS 


The record company that offers you a wide choice in fine guitar artistry...now brings you a 
great line of popularly-priced guitars! Folk, Classic, Electric Solid Body, Electric Hollow Body, 
Electric Bass...make one stop at your DECCA dealer and choose the one style that suits you! 


bunds—paperweight with ancient Greek coin 
‘bedded so each side’s fine design shows. 











ady to take a challenge will love a jigsaw gift. 
lis one’s really a colorful detail from a 
abuki embroidery. Springbok, $3.50. 





DMI 203 
~ Double cutaway mahogany solid body elec- 
ini tric guitar, detachable steel reinforced neck 
~—_ —e ’ of hard maple, rosewood fingerboard, inlaid 








DMI 320 


i decorations go ory emg vine eee mir aad ips Cs a, beggin 
‘ ; tabi nsitiv a with adjustable magnetic ack, sides and bridge, spruce S i 
It Up in this modern dictionary that poles, 3 separa . volume conto’ piue fone decorations, steel reinforced neck. 
i control, 3 selector switches one for eac 
es current words and defines all in clear, corkun plus'a smooth action vibrato, com- etuors trem $17.00 10 $89.98 
t terms. Great back-of-the-book aids make plete with hard shell carrying case. 





Others from $44.95 to $119.95 


avaluable library. Random House, $25. 
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SUPER EATING 


Wheot Flour | 


! THATS ALL WE NEED,CHIP. 
WE GOT THE MESSAGE FAST. 


AND WE GOT IT IN WRITING. SO 
WE KNOW EXACTLY WHAT TO 
LOOK FOR. MAYBE THEY'RE 
HEADED THIS WAY. 
WE'LL SET UP 
ROADBLOCKS. 


SHERIFF. JUST GOT WORD ON THE 
TELETYPEWRITER. THEY NABBED 
THOSE TWO BANDITS. NORTH OF 
HERE ACROSS THE 
COUNTY LINE. 


\ 
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MOD-HERO  & For a super fab party sandwich, use English-style ingredients to 
build the gang’s favorite Hero. Recipe serves four to six. 


] loaf French bread 3 slices sharp Cheddar cheese RS G HosBb IM to 


Butter or margarine 6 slices jellied tongue loaf 
Horseradish (or tongue or roast beef) 


Spicy brown mustard 12 tomato slices =F m, 

12 bib lettuce leaves optional: olive oil, hard-cooked eggs C ‘M eilleurs Ve > 
Slice bread lengthwise in half; spread each with butter or margarine. 

Spread bottom half with horseradish and mustard. Layer, in order, 


pe —4 
lettuce, cheese, tongue, tomatoes (eggs). Brush filling with olive oil, il Fe li. - 
if desired, and close. Serve on cutting board. l = ‘Flies g 





















fis\ Season's 


@ The familiar UNICEF greeting will b 
ceived by some 58 million people this 
While most cards are exchanged at Christ 
time the world over, many also are ser 
Now-Ruz, the Iranian New Year, or fo 
Hindu Diwali in India or at Ramadan ig 
Moslem countries, to name but a few. 


[Sj JUST BEEN ROBBED. INSIDE 
TWO TELLERS ARE BOUND AND 
4 LOCKED IN AN OFFICE. CAN 


LOOK AT THE MESSAGE. IT'S FROM THE 
BROWNSTOWN POLICE. THEIR BANK'S BEEN 
ROBBED. ONLY 30 MINUTES AGO. TWO MEN, 
BOTH WEARING MASKS. DRIVING A BLUE 







bel Peace prize last year, is “Bird of Peace 
Jean Lurcat, one of this year’s card desig 
nated by artists throughout the world. 


THE BELL SYSTEM'S LAW ENFORCEMENT TELETYPEWRITER 
SERVICE LINKS THE F.B.1., STATE POLICE, COUNTY SHERIFFS 
AND LOCAL POLICE FROM COAST TO COAST. THEY CAN 
EXCHANGE MESSAGES FAST. AND IN WRITING. THAT'S 

GOT 


Proceeds from card sales aid children in 


ae 
en 
ays Mg, ; than 100 countries—saves them from malnu 
and disease, educates and trains them for joi 
box of “Deep Winter” by Japan’s Saito can) 


tect 50 children from tuberculosis. 


AleT@ 2 oe 

American Telephone & Telegraph 

pr aecag braes The South American child cuddling a lar 
one of five designs, each representing a co 
by Ezra Jack Keats titled “The Joy of Sha 
Won't you seek out a UNICEF represe 


and add to this world-wide sharing? 















































arren Weith ™ Does your car handle 
erently with a full load of gas and people? 
sort of sound does it make at 30 m.p.h., 
n.p.h. and 70 on the turnpike? Does the 
e dip way down and the tail come up in an 
gency stop? Best way to get answers to 
of these questions is to take it out to 
eserted parking lot (without a gang of 
ds!) and try a few out-of-the-ordinary 
jeuvers. Unfortunately, only a few schools 
practice lessons in out-of-the-ordinary 
jad situations, although the emergency situ- 
n will confront 99% of U.S. drivers sooner 
ter. Since most never have taken the trou- 
© find out what an emergency in the mak- 
eels and sounds like, their first lesson is 
often their last. 


ng. In the parking lot, make a few stops 
your hands off the wheel. If the car pulls 
ie left or right, there’s something wrong 
the brakes—have them checked. Try go- 
round in a small circle. Once the car is 
ip in the circle, slowly increase speed. 
te how, as the speed increases, the car 
different. Some automobiles will tend to 
‘more pressure on the wheel to keep them 
ing around the circle as the speed goes 
while others need less. Make a mental 
te of how your particular vehicle behaves. 
‘sort of information programmed into 
driving computer will always be there 
*n, and if, you need it. 


bility. Most cars today are equipped 
‘automatic transmission, but you should 
) learn on a manual shift. A stick shift 
the driver better command of his car. 
6 transmits a much clearer picture of 
the vehicle is doing. When it comes to 
acar... go for the stick shift. They’re 
xpensive on gas and repairs, and better 
d to the needs of a precise driver. 
Being able to shift up through the gears and 
Wn again smoothly, without making those 
ind me a pound” noises, is a must if you 
ant to be more than just a driver. Note where 
t clutch engages. Gears should be engaged 
li before your foot on the pedal reaches that 
pint. Once you’re a confident box man, the 
box becomes an instrument to be played 
a violin. Shift down for sharp corners. 
down for steep hills. Shift dcwn to slow 
ar on hills. Use all the gears—don’t be 
ind go right from first into high. The 
of the engine, for a while, will make 
‘the lack of second gear, but it wasn’t 
'to. If it had been designed to do this, 
wouldn’t have a second gear. And 
itSit at stop lights with the car in gear and 
it foot on the clutch pedal. This practice 
ilts in a fast trip to the repair shop. 
mother point about learning your car’s 
l€ quirks: talk to your local highway patrol- 
tell him what you have in mind—being 
xpert driver—and that you'd like to use the 
al wide spot to get to know your car. The 
ill surprise you. He’ll probably go along 
and, like as not, give you a few dem- 
Tations with his cruiser. The more expert 
vers there are, the easier his job becomes. 


insurance Break 


@ Insurance is sometimes difficult for teen men to get, 
always expensive to pay for. Rates are high because 
accident rates are high. Drivers between the ages of 16 
and 25 have the highest accident, injury and death rate 
of any driving group. In 1965, 6,600,000 of these driv- 
ers were involved in reported accidents; 18,400 in fatal 
accidents. 

“Hey,” you yell, “we're not all like that!” You’re 
not, of course. We know it, you know it and there’s an 
insurance company which recognizes this fact also. 


Now it’s easier than ever to follow the fun indoors! 









Flash! Flash! Flash! Flash! 


State Farm Insurance allows a 25% reduced rate to cer- 
tain students . . . those who maintain good grades. The’ 
theory’s basic: to get good grades, boys have to study— 
more time at the books is less time on the road. . 

They don’t believe not-so-good students are neces- 
sarily poor drivers, but they have developed one set 
of criteria to apply which works. The discount, appli-. 
cable in most states, recognizes youth responsibility and 
gives a guy’s budget a break. 

For information, send stamped, self-addressed #10 
envelope to Driving, Scholastic Roto, 41 E. 42 St., N.Y., 
N.Y. 10017 or see your local State Farm agent. 





North or south, winter-time is fun-time—time to 
save the fun with a Kopak InstamaTice Camera and 
Kodak film. It could hardly be easier. ’ 

To load, just drop in a film cartridge. Instantly, 
you're ready to shoot color slides, color snapshots or 
black-and-white snaps. Indoors, pop on a flashcube 
and you're ready to shoot four flash pictures with- 
out changing bulbs. Without even touching a bulb! 

Complete KopAk INSTAMATIC Outfits, including 
camera, Kopaco.or-X Film, wriststrap, flashcube 
and batteries, start at less than $20. See them now 
at your Kodak dealer’s. 


Price subject to change without notice. 
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World’s fastest (2:10.5) woman free- 
styler has the world’s slowest name. 
Pokey Watson, the 16-year-old from 
California, set the record at the August 
4AU woman’s 200-meter event by 
sreaking her own record. Recently 
yack from the “Little Olympics” held 
n Mexico City with two gold medals 
-arned as part of winning relay teams, 
Potesy’s a sure bet for the 68 Olympics. 


~~ 4 tn 


~ REACH... FOR BIG SOUND EXCITEM 








RESPECT FOR LIFE 


“The most educational thing is to 


talk to other people, to see what they 
think.” “I was brought up in the woods, 
my rooms were really out of doors. I 
learned from being there. That’s my 
house.” These words came from pretty 
Melody Norsgaard whose father, Camp- 
bell Norsgaard, is a self-taught natu- 
ralist whose astonishing and beautiful 
films of the goings on in the hidden 
world of insects will be shown on the 
National Geographic Special “The Hid- 
den World” (CBS, December 13). 
The films are an outgrowth of the 
Norsgaard way of life—a life of time 
spent out of doors, a philosophy which 
includes and values nature. Melody, 
growing up and.helping her father dur- 


ing the long years of filming, is the 
“unintentional” star of the film. What 
does she think about appearing on TV? 
“TV doesn’t really faze me. I have my 
own world. At school (the Edward Wil- 
liams College in Englewood, N.J.) the 
Dean keeps putting a poster about the 
program up on the bulletin board, and 
I keep taking it down!” 

What does the blonde co-ed think of 
the very special and close to nature up- 
bringing she had? “I can relate things 
to people from nature. If you see a bird 
with one leg, you pity him, more than 
you would a person in the streets of 
the city. From the bird’s injury you 
learn to realize what you have in two 
strong legs. You have respect for life.” 
Melody feels that she has been taught 
to notice things much more than the 
normal person. She keeps a notebook 
of the minutae she discovers. 

In her nature classes for children of 
neighboring schools, she explains, “we 
have shown them the three ‘r’s’ you 
can learn in nature: Respect, Rever- 
ence and Responsibility. Take littering. 
Because the woods are my house I 
wouldn’t throw litter down any more 
than you would in yours.” 

In the future Melody plans to have 
a try at many different careers. “I don’t 
think it’s fair for people to ask me 
exactly what I want to be, I have many 
directions.” Never having been more 
than 78 miles away from home, she 
would now like to travel and see as 





































much as possible. “I want to get it 
of my system. After that I will ki 
I would most like to write articles abgy 
the outdoors illustrated by my own 
work or photography.” Melody hop 
to attend the University of Wiscongi 
if it’s possible to obtain a scholarshi) 
and perhaps take a degree in Ecol 
or a related natural science. 


PRE-PREVIEW 
When Marty Marcisso, a member 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps, ¥ 
assigned to Portland, Maine’s He: 
start program, he was given a gro 

four, five and six-year-olds just int 
duced to basketball. The ambiti 
football player (Portland H.S.) quid 
built a formidable and enthusiai 
scrimmage team. The little guys ta 
the game seriously; “Yessir, Coach. ¥ 
mean business.” 


a 


The New Wave-ingMlusic is Here 


oe ee off OSS Phe) 
mt 


's the smashing sound of 

he 107 Transistorized, 

'ortable Organ by Estey with that 
amous body-shaking beat. 


ust.you hear this two channel 
TEREO beauty; itcommands ~* 
espect and authority like a 

‘1 gun salute. 


iee it — Hear it at your favorite 
nusic dealer! 
For FREE Literature Write to: 


MAGNATONE 


A Division of Estey Musical Instrument Corp 
P.O. Box 223, Zeiger Street Harmony, Pa. 
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Head Start 


Teens Learn About Teaching 
While Helping Children Learn 


by Edith Brockway &% High School volunteers 
spent their summer vacation as teacher’s aides, 
assisting in the Decatur, Illinois Head Start 
program—compensatory education classes for 
culturally disadvantaged children—in four of 
their city’s elementary schools. Assisting ex- 
perienced teachers for six weeks, they worked 
along with volunteer college education majors, 
helping with class work, dramatizations, play- 





yer 


Candi Hodge, a college sophomore interested in 
a teaching career, listens to a story along with 
one of the Head Start children. 





ft 
ah : 
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“Being the eighth child in a family gives 
a good background for working with children, 
says Phyllis Simpson, a sophomore at Eisenhowe 
High School. “I enjoy working with them ver 
much—watching them react to the teaching me 
terial and school activities.” 


7 


ground activities, bulletin boards and so on- 
all giving them the full feel of teaching. 

Some worked as Youth Corp members un 
der the Economic Opportunity Act and wer 
given an allowance, while full vounteers re 
ceived nothing but the satisfaction of workin 
to give these children a “head start” on thei 
regular year’s school work. 


‘ 
* 


One way to build quieter cars 
is to silence the little parts that 
‘go into them. But first you have 
to find the little things that could 
‘make those little parts noisy. 

_ Engineers at General Motors 
‘Ternstedt Division Engineering 
Center in Warren, Michigan, use 
an anechoic chamber to accom- 
plish this. They put moving parts 
they manufacture: power win- 
dow and seat lifts, hood, trunk 
and door latches...the works, in 
the chamber and record them in 
use. The absolute silence of the 
chamber allows any unwanted 
noises, however small, to be de- 
tected, isolated and eliminated. 


The anechoic chamber was 


demonstrated recently to Wayne 
Keathley, a junior at South Lake 
High School in St. Clair Shores, 
Michigan. Wayne’s many inter- 
ests include biological research. 
In fact he spent last summer 
working on a cancer research 
project supported by the Cle- 
ments Scholarship Program 
sponsored by the Michigan 


Cancer Foundation. 

Ternstedt engineers told 
Wayne that only an anechoic 
chamber provides the absolute 
silence needed for their kind of 
recording. Fiberglass wedges in 
the floor, ceiling and walls break 


General Motors 
Makes Things Better 


up and absorb sound sothat there 
are no echoes in the chamber.The 
chamber is suspended on springs 
inside a second chamber which 
in turn is supported by sand in 
a tub that is separated from the 
building. The heavy masonry 
chamber walls eliminate the air- 
borne noises, and the structure- 
borne noises are eliminated by 
the isolation of the chamber from 
the building structure. 
Ternstedt’s anechoic chamber 
is just a small part of GM’s qual- 
ity control network. A 
network designed to put 
better, safer and quieter 
GM cars on the road. 


Chevrolet - Pontiac - Oldsmobile - Buick - Cadillac - 
With Body by Fisher - Frigidaire - GMC Truck & Coach - Detroit Diesel - 
United Delco - AC Spark Plug - Euclid - Allison - Electro-Motive 
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An International Tennis School Is A 
Sun-Drenched Summer Heaven for Teens 


@ Shades of Robert Culp, tennis on the Riviera! And as summer adventure, this 
International Tennis School ranks high! Headed by well-known and highly re- 
garded American professional Stan Singer and his French-born wife Janine, the 
school offers teens six weeks of intensive tennis training as well as a chance to live 
in another country—learn its language, tour and live pretty much as French teens 
would on holiday. ‘ 

Home base is a large villa (not so posh as the word implies, it’s dormitory style 
living with a big-family comfortable feel) near Rocquebrune, France. The courts, 
more than enough for the group of 23, are those of the nearby Monte Carlo Coun- 
try Club (cover). It’s a sun-drenched tennis paradise. 

Each week-day morning, boys are on the courts at eight o’clock for a hard- 
working coaching session with Singer, the club pro, or one of the school’s highly 
| qualified counselors. After an hour and a half, they break for a tactical talk. Then 
it’s back to the courts for a competitive set. A few of the girls join in the boys’ 
program, but most take a less rigorous approach to training, arriving at the club 
mid-morning for coaching and practice. 

These are not tournament players, although some may be on their high school 
| team or hopeful of making it next year. Some are beginners. They’re tennis buffs 
willing to work hard to meet the high goals set. Expected to master a solid execu- 
tion of tennis strokes, tactical play and a good temperament, afternoon finds them 
| back on the courts for practice and competition. 

Tennis, important as it is, is not all. The group, depending on individual inclina- 
tion, expends energy in learning French (a tutor comes in daily), shopping, get- 
ting to know French teens, weekend touring or loafing. 


® For information, write: Stanley Singer, 2860 Old Willow Road, Northbrook, lil. 60062. 


Sau! D. Weiner 








left: Wendy Lazarus 
watches closely as Stan 
Singer demonstrates a point 
she’s to work on in her 
serve (top). Wendy, home- 
town Cincinnati City 
Champion, prefers practice 
and club play to tourna- 
ment competition. 


J. C. Louis (below) of New 
York City hangs his tennis 
whites on the line to dry. 
To save francs for better 
things, boys did their own 
wash instead of going down 
the road to the laundromat. 


Foster Gamble, who 
pounds an overhead 
(above, right) quipped, “I 
may not go home with a 
good forehand, but I sure 
can iron!” 


right: In a fast-paced mixed 
doubles game (top), a pro- 
tective racquet, she hopes, 
may connect. 


Another foursome (center) 
loafs a bit at the club. 


Mediterranean sun  wor- 
shippers (below) at the 
beach in Monaco. 


Lunch outdoors at the villa 
(top), as dinner, is barefoot 
and casual; the food, deli- 
cious and plentiful. 


Visiting one of their favor- 
ite spots (below), the 10th- 
century Carolingian castle 
in the medieval town of 
Rocquebrune, high above 
ee a Re the sea and their own villa. 
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ravel’s the thing. In droves, teens board 
and planes for the happy play, study, 
1 or work grounds of Europe. 
onderful, we say . . . learning language 
surrounded daily by that language and its 
ure; studying art with access to the masters; 
ing history while walking battlefields, an- 
t castles and palaces of kings; meeting new 
, being confronted by new attitudes, new 
ments, new scenery. A host of dizzying 
ions to cope with, sort, absorb and 
in perspective. 
jut we are concerned that travel abroad has 
in on aspects of a fad. It has become too 
hh “the thing to do” rather than an indi- 
ial motivation. As with all things faddish, it 
nvolving youth unsuited, unready and 
uestioning. 
i you’re planning a trip abroad, ask your- 
| Why? Evaluate your answers. 
inow that it is just the wonder of those 
ying impressions which can be overwhelm- 
That distance can cause homesickness, the 
fuage separate you from daily life and make 
lonely or bind you tight to the apron strings 
he Americans you’re with. Then the new 
somes different, unpleasant, you cease look- 
and retreat from experience. 
Ve have talked with kids in Europe no more 
ly to cross an ocean and enter a new society 
4 ride the Greyhound from Hometown to 
cago. We have heard of quite a few students 
the girl who called home from Spain ready 
live it up .. . after less than a week. Sixteen 
ts old! Sixteen years old and she had to 
e Mama and Papa bail her out. She had 
ited to go, but had never tried! 
Vhy do you want to go. 
ivaluate your maturity quotient, curiosity 
4, independence, open mindedness, enthu- 
m, adaptability and taste for adventure. 
Aany of you, unsure and untested in these 
as, will flourish; others will flunk. 
Vegative? No, far from it. We do urge you 
to be carried along on the tide, but set your 
waves in motion. 
all you can about the various pro- 
ms available—send for literature, talk with 
yple who have gone. Question your own rea- 
s for wishing to go, then figure out the best 
ie and means. The opportunities are tremen- 
as for you to return from a summer abroad 
py. grown and with a better understanding 
self and the world. 
in this issue we present three very different 
to live and travel in Europe as well as 
ces of information about others. 
Do explore. 


EvHH 
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TRAVEL INFO: Papers You Will Need 


Passport: Issued by the Department of State; obtain from 
the Department of State, Washington, D.C., or the Clerk 
of the Federal Court, or the U.S. Passport Agency. 
Needed: 1. proof of U.S. citizenship—a birth certificate, 
naturalization papers or your old passport. 

2. identification: a document such as driver’s license or 
previous passport or an accompanying witness over 21 
who has known you for at least two years. 

3. photographs: two recent duplicate photos, full face with 
light background, approximately 2% x 3 inches. 





You expect more from American—and you get it!* 


Cost: $10 for new passport, valid for three years. 
Certificate of Vaccination: Form available from passport 
agencies or offices of U.S. Public Health Service. 

Draft Board Permit: A boy registered with selective ser- 
vice must apply to his local draft board for a permit to 
leave the country. 

International Driver’s Permit: In Western Europe, needed 
to drive in Austria, Germany, Greece, Italy, Portugal, 
Spain. If 18, your U.S. license is valid in other countries 
on Continent, at 17 in Great Britain. To rent a car you 
must be 21. For information write: American Automobile 
Association, 750 Third Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 10017. 


That’s what the girls are calling the guy who thinks his 
car is the Nautilus and he’s Captain Nemo. You know, “Who 
worries about windshield-wiper blades?” He earned the name on the 
night of the great rain—for the ‘““ZUK!...ZUK!...ZUK!” of his 
squalling squeegees, as they ground the glop into the 
windshield. Moral: don’t be a “ZUK.” Get some blade aid today from your American Oil dealer, the 
guy who goes out of his way to keep trouble out of your way. Just so he can say, and mean it... 













it 
AMERICAN 


- 7 radema 
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© The American Oil Company, 1967 
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= “yew re the ally | 
=they.counton © 

. to keep the mov 

parts moving.” 


“There are over 50, 000 acunde 
parts in af armored convoy. And 
you know them: all... 


You'rean expert—an Army 
mechanic. You can hear an=*=7 


‘it starts. And the swingingest - 
~ music in your life is the sound’ 
of a well-tuned motor. 


“You first heard that music back 
-in-high school when you had that » 
sweet ’61 convertible. You figured © 
you were 4 good mechanic then, 3 
but nowyou know you are. eas 


“= Now you have Army training ° 
behind you. A three-month course 
you couldn’t buy in Civilian life. 4: 
it was eighi hours a day of valves, : 
pistons, gears, bearings, shafts’ 
and rings. Itmixed classroom.) =. 2). 
“theory-with shop: room ‘Practice. 2 


And when.it was over, you had it 
made: The course and your futar 
Your future in the Army. Your 
-future later as a civilian. %y 


As‘a high school grad, you 
got your training Quaran- ~ 
teed in writing before you 
enlisted..You had over 300 
choices. The one you 
picked was a winner. 


So were all the others,» 


el en 


U.S ARMY 12U908 
1A3F3 A-12 















EF FLICKS 


pn and Forbes Linkhorn 

heit 451” (Universal) is a 
. ion film too close to our pres- 
Way lives to comfortably qualify as 











hough it takes place at an unspeci- 
ite in the distant future, you will 
9 men from Mars, no test tube 
ers, no weird futuristic gimmicks. 
pf the most radical sights is people 

uting to work by monorail. 
All the same, “Fahrenheit 451” is a 

; picture. 

jally a love story about Learn- 
its theme is simple. The film shows 
at it would be like to live in a 













Giety where it is a crime to possess or 
Ad a book. Based on the short novel 
(Ray Bradbury, it was directed by the 
ited Francois Truffaut (“Jules and 
‘and “The 400 Blows”). 
hero is a fireman named Montag 
Werner), but instead of fighting 
is job is to track down and burn 
ks. The film’s title is the tempera- 
at which book paper ignites. 
‘Montag’s society, literature is re- 
ded as a curse. It disturbs people un- 
eessarily and adds nothing to world 
se. Reading matter has been illegal 
so many that when a mini- 
ted girl asks, “Is it true that a long 
: ago firemen used to put out fires?” 






































feven Oliver HM Something old is 
lat's happening in music today. 

Zeroing in on the tuneful time tunnel 
ithe 1930’s, the oldies are back, ricky- 
k’s in vogue and kids are finding the 
latleston as challenging as the Frug; 
!a tenor sax can wail as well as an 





Ironically, director Trauffaut’s hypo- 
thetical world without books is remark- 
ably like our own. People get their 
information and entertainment from 
wall-to-wall color television screens. 
Since everyone hears the same programs 
and propaganda, they tend to think 
alike. Nonconformity is not encouraged. 

Montag’s beautiful wife (Julie Chris- 
tie) vegetates all day long watching 
inane TV shows and gulping pills. The 
couple live in a neat suburban house, 
like any you may see anywhere in 
America today, and delight in the pur- 
chase of “new” gadgets such as rocking 
chairs and straight razors. 

One day Montag meets a young 
schoolteacher (also played by Julie 
Christie) who asks him disturbing ques- 
tions: “‘Why do you burn books? Have 
you ever read one of them?” For the 
first time in his life Montag begins to 
think. Soon he steals a copy of “David 
Copperfield” during a book burning 
raid, a step which marks the beginning 
and the end for him. Obsessed by read- 
ing and knowledge, he becomes, of all 
horrible fates, a bookworm—a criminal 
whom society must liquidate. 

No doubt “Fahrenheit 451” is a mes- 
sage movie, but its message is worth 
listening to. Readers of the World, 
Unite! 


SHORT TAKES 


The Quiller Memorandum and Funeral 
in Berlin. Flip a coin; two similar films 
about spies at work and play in West 
Berlin. George Segal is good as an off- 


It had to happen. Bogart festivals and 
mod fashions are part of a phase which 
set Tin Pan Alley off into a throw-back, 
unearthing oldies and creating new- 
oldies such as “Winchester Cathedral.” 

Broadway’s revived the depression 
era, too, with “Hello Dolly,” “Mame” 
and, more recently, “Cabaret” which 
Time magazine called “a musical built 
on the oozing decadence of 1930 Ber- 
lin.” 

Nostalgia for Mom and Dad, it’s fun- 
filled discovery for teens who never 
heard the pristine presentations of these 
songs or musical arrangements that are 
so old, they’re brand new! 


The New Vaudeville Band’s “Win- 
chester Cathedral” was so successful 
that it sold close to two million singles 
and a half million albums on its own, 
and gave rise to other versions by such 
disparate artists as Frank Sinatra, Dizzy 
Gillespie and Lawrence Welk. 


The revival of ricky-tick has even 
brought a new recording contract to 
Rudy Vallee, the famed megaphone- 
warbler of pre-electronic amplification 
days, and movie star Tony Randall may 
orbit into a recording career with his 
release of a put-on ’30’s styled album. 


A new vogue, and then the new 
groups—The Palm Beach Band Boys, 
The Oh You Kids, Dr. West’s Medicine 
Show & Junk Band, and from England, 
a grandly euphonic aggregation known 
as the Bongo Dog Do Dah Band. 
They’re all using tinkling pianos, hi- 


beat CIA agent in the first, but Funeral 
has the edge because it stars Michael 
Caine. And ’e’s marvelous, ’e is. (20th 
Century-Fox and Paramount) 


Tobruk. A leading contender for “The 
Worst War Film of the Year.” George 
Peppard and Rock Hudson sweat their 
way across the North African desert 
during World War II to trigger an in- 
vasion that never comes off. Neither 
does the movie. (Universal) 


Grand Prix. It only hurts when they 
“run out of road,” which is often. Top- 
notch photography gets the pole posi- 
tion in this Cinerama motor racing epic 
starring Yves Montand, James Garner 
and Eva Marie Saint. The love story is 
left back on the grid, but the driving 
alone is worth the admission. (MGM) 





‘ 


Which is Michael Parks? We dubbed 


the photo at right Parks in November’s 
Follow the Flicks, but sharp-eyed read- 
ers wrote that he is John Leyton, the 
Nicholas Gage of the now-defunct TV 
show “Jericho,” a 5°10” blond-haired, 
blue-eyed English actor who also played 
in “The Idol.” At left, Michael Parks. 






pitched reed instruments, woodblocks 
and vocals that resound with antiquity. 
It’s hokum and camp, but as a put-on, 
these groups, laughing with the audi- 
ence, are fabulous fun. 

Underlying the frivolity there is a 
mild form of protest to it all. Neil Kor- 
ner, bassist of The New Vaudeville 
Band says, “We’re protesting against 
the 1960’s, against the terribly rushed 
pace of things, against everything get- 
ting so fast that a person can’t derive 
much pleasure from anything any more.” 





ae | A ee 
The New Vaudeville Band strikes a pose. 


Armchair psychologists might inter- 
pret this feeling and the musica) out- 
growth of ricky-tick as a yearning to 
return to simpler times and simpler 
ways. Maybe it’s the novelty of it all, 
like Batman and the Green Hornet re- 
turning to popularity after a genera- 
tion’s hiatus. 

Ricky-tick’s here. Better than new, 
it’s used! 















How to get your 
choice of training 





guaranteed before | 


you enlist. 


Your first step should be towards 
your Army Recruiting Sergeant. 
He has all the facts on more than 
300 courses open to you. As a 
high schog! grad, you'll get the 
course you select guaranteed in 
writing before you enlist. And 
there’s no obligation until you 
enlist. 


Call him today. He’s in the phone 
book under U.S. Government. 


Meantime, get a colorful, exciting 
40-page booklet about Army life 
and Army opportunities. Simply 
fill out and mail this coupon. 
There’s no obligation. 





| eel ames eran Nel oc le 


Army SR 2/67 


OPPORTUNITIES 
Box 1041 
Mt. Pleasant, lowa 52641 


Please rush me your 
40-page booklet, 

“The Secret of Getting Ahead.”’ 
NAME 


AGE = 





ADDRESS. 


CITY. 





STATE__ 





ZIP CODE 





PHONE 





EDUCATION 





cao mn sum ell 
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This medicated soap 
can make teenage 
breakouts go away 
and stay away. 





Actiially , : 
Ciithcura’ s like a bar 
of medicine. 

And it gets things 
out of your pores 
(like oil, dirt, 

flakes of skin and 
impurities) that 
make blemishes 
happen. \ 

It also fights the 
bacteria that cause 
infection. 

So it cleans up 
breakouts you 

have now. And fights 
the ones that‘are 
coming up. You have 
to promise to use 
Cuticura twice a day 
for about two weeks 
to get good results. 
But since you wash 
every day anyway, 
what's it hurt to try? 
Just fill out this 


coupon. 


Mail to: 
CUTICURA DEPT. §R27 
BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 60510 


Enclosed is 25¢. Please send me my 
bar of Cuticura Medicated Soap. Also 
include a sample tube of Cutitone 
Acne Cream — the skin-toned cream 
that hides blemishes as they heal. 


NAME. 





rome 


The Eternal City Is A Dazzling 
‘Classroom’ for Art Students 


@ “Studying art in Rome is like reading Shakespeare’s plays at 
Stratford-on-Avon, or surfing in Hawaii. . . it’s the place to be.” 
This comment by one of the American high school students par- 
ticipating in the Foreign Language League’s Art Studies pro- 
gram, sums up the group’s feeling about being in Rome. 

An art student’s dream, The Eternal City houses much of the 
great art of the world; it is the city where such masters as 
da Vinci, Michelangelo, Raphael lived and worked. “Rome?” 
responded Maureen Floyd of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, looking 
up from her sketch pad, “It’s beautiful. No, I take that back, it’s 
enchanting.” Maureen was in class in the University of Rome’s 
museo del’arte, a treasure chest holding reproductions of the 
greatest sculpture in the world. That afternoon she went on a 
sketch tour of Ancient Rome with friends, while others went to 
the museums, the Vatican, shopping or off to the nearby beach 
at Ostia. Weekends there were trips to Florence, Venice or Paris. 

Maureen, as did half the group, concentrated in sketching 
and painting (shown here), the others studied art history. All 
took courses in Italian language and culture, students lived with 
their chaperones (often teachers from their school at home) on 
the campus in the casa del o studente, a modern dorm. 

Although some students had an extensive art background, 
most had had only the usual high school course, if any. For a 
few, this was the beginning of years of study and an art career. 
One boy, his sights set on returning to Rome for graduate study, 
said, “When I threw those coins in Trevi, I really meant it!” 

This year, the six-week session to be spent in Rome and Paris 
will emphasize art history with applied art as a lab. 


@ For information, write: Foreign Language League Schools, Inc., P.O. 
Box 1920, East 3900 South, Salt Lake City, Utah 84110. 


Saul D. Weiner 


Lo) tt eon 
Bie Fle Y 


3 


Florrie Hawthorn of Baton Rouge, La., receives some friendly 
criticism from a Colosseum attendant. Exploring the city with pad 
and charcoal creates a lasting impression and a visual diary. 

With friends (right) Florrie sketches another of Rome’s antiquities. 
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Stan Anton ® We wrote an article on cheat- 
Tecently, and have been bemused ever since 
ithe acerbic number who took umbrage at 
style of language. 

fe quote from one letter which was ex- 
' well put: “Does he feel that the teenage 
irld is so distant that he must use an adapta- 
ja of proper English in order to converse with 


8 


: 


truth is, we have very little regard for 
English. We have never confused it with 
id English. Proper English most often de- 
nds to the tortured triple-tonguing found in 
| speeches of our senior statesmen and “cap- 
as of industry.” 

Good English is the most magnificently flex- 
: mother tongue in the world. Our poets 
late it, writers stretch it and kids use it every 
‘in their corporate slang. 

just what is this view of adults that re- 
‘iets them to a proper English. 

nat kind of a stuffy, soul-shrinking world 
"you envision up here? 

eerect the problem is the way most people 
ll the word “kids” today. 

When they write music, they write it for the 


they sell clothing, they sell it to the 
When they advertise, they advertise to the 


ig Magazines push articles on the KIDS. 
2 analyzes the KIDS. 
‘And Raya weary about the KIDS. 
They have invented a whole bubbly-gum, 
leel-spinning scene about KIDS. And, it 
ems, a lot of you have bought it. If that’s so, 
tn there’s no reason why you shouldn’t buy 
|Doa-constricted view of ADULTS. 
Maybe so. 
If you’re a KID. 
y nd everyone else you know is a KID. 
is her a maybe there is a big faceless army of 
And iP then maybe there is one big, square- 
japed world of ADULTS. 
iE ut, somehow, the world isn’t made up of 
bbs of CAPITAL letters. 
| The truth of the matter is, we’ve never seen 
jteenage WORLD. 
lust teenagers. 
We’ve never seen an adult WORLD. 
|Just adults. 


There may be a bright side to all this, though. 
pmeday, the forces of proper English and the 
ices of good English may find agreement on 
: thing—that the only capitalized word per- 
ited in the lexicon of either camp shall be: I. 


litor’s Note: Although space does not permit 
publishing the letters Mr. Anton (“whose 
s are solely his own’) speaks of, they, and 
ers, plus comments and a high school editorial 
next month in Roto. 


TRAVEL INFO: Sources of Information 
The Council on Student Travel, 777 United Nations Plaza, 
N.Y., N.Y. 10017. An excellent source of information 
and guidance. “Students Abroad, High School Programs,” 
“Europe, Student Travelers Information” (free). 

U.S. National Student Association, 265 Madison Ave., 
N.Y., N.Y. 10016. Issues an International Student Iden- 
tity Card ($2 or $4) which allows discounts, special travel, 
etc. (Applicant must be enrolled in college or university, 
or accepted for fall entrance.) Their excellent source book: 
“Work, Study, Travel Abroad” is $1.00. 

American Field Service, 313 E. 43 St., N.Y., N.Y. 10017. 





DE 


The Experiment in International Living, Putney, Vt. 05346. 
“Invest Your Summer.” Commission on Youth Service 
Projects, 475 Riverside Dr., N.Y., N.Y. 10027. 30¢. 
“Let’s Go: Student Guide to Europe.” Harvard Student 
Agencies, 4 Holyoke St., Cambridge, Mass. 01938. $1.95. 
“Vacations Abroad” ($2), “Study Abroad” ($4). Unesco — 
Publications Center, 319 E. 34 St., N.Y., N.Y. 10016. ° 
“Summer Study Abroad.” Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 809 United Nations Pl., N.Y., N.Y. 10017 (Free). 
“Europe for Adventurous Students.” Holiday, 641 Lex- 
ington Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10022. 20¢ 


ARK 





oe REB: 


Sports hero loses girl to mild-mannered math major. 


DEAR REB: 


I'm a big football star, and I've found a girl who suits me toa T. But 
I've been blocked out of the play by a math major. He knows math 
from A = Pj R? to E= MC2. Now she says he’s found the formula 
for success with her. All he has to do is mutter “Coronet R/T,” and 
| get thrown for a loss. Believe me, this is no equilateral triangle 
that I’m in. Outside of telling me to bench myself, have you any 


advice? 


FALLEN STAR 
DEAR FALLEN STAR: 


Now's the time to plunge. Coronet R/T isn’t his ex- 
clusive formula. Your nearby Dodge Dealer has it, 
too. And it comes almost as easily as the cube root of 
27. Then how can the girl of your dreams resist two 
superstars . . . you and your Coronet R/T? From 
there on out, your math major will be the victim of 
diminishing returns. Huddle with your Dodge Dealer 
now, and get your signals straight. 


Saco er 


A \ 
Sy) 


And why not? Look what you'll have going for you in your Dodge Coronet R/T, convertible 
or two-door hardtop. All standard, too. 440-cubic-inch Magnum V8 engine. Dual exhausts. 
Heavy-duty brakes and suspension. High-performance Red Streak tires. And exclusive R/T 
grille and hood scoop design, full length paint stripes, and nameplates, front, rear and sides. 
So get with your Dodge Dealer, and your problem will solve itself. 


DODGE REBELLION ()) 


DODGE DIVISION Nad = 4% CHRYSLER 


MOTORS CORPORATION 
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‘*k What Do You Think? Male...., | Female... Would see ag Yourself A: Do You sie To Please 
’ Rey, Vince heer frenuseter sng ey eS vaste. ourse 

of far-out clothes and other fashion fads and attitudes. AL Bien traditionalist oo ee ihe boys 

‘opinion coupon for you to answer, clip and mail to Speak ........ crowd-follower kansas the girls 


: Out, Scholastic Roto, 41 E.42St.,N.Y..N.Y.10017, 2 wa individualist 


Should Clothes: 


: Sa Beng ee he ee ey ee ee ee “kooky” dresser 
’ Do You Believe In: Do You Wear Any of These y : call attention to you 
: (boys, do you like girls to wear:) or Other “In” Fashions: Do You Wear Your Skirts: 4 ‘compliment your personality 
es ee mini-skirts (girls only) — ........ YOSe wane no (boys, what length girl’s skirts?) “""""~ and looks 
setts vinyl fashion If You Don’t Would You If: -+seeneMid-Knee uuw.Keep you looking “in” 


saevcate just above the knee 

pert: inches (#....) above knee 
More to say . . . about these questions, our far-out designers, 
your fashion philosophy? . . . send a letter, too. We'll tabulate 
results and published letters will receive $5. Address above. 


.-..--..0thers in your crowd did 
Saori your mother let you 
idee you had more courage 
eae under no conditions 


ore: op art patterns 
a white stockings 
tee. high boots 

ys ae square-toed shoes 


‘What's the latest fashion fad in your SchOOI.............:-ssssessssseeesees 


in your school 


Sees eseeseseoes eeescsese eeeeeseseeeeosee eoeeee eeeesesee reassess Seeeeeseeresesee seesseesese eseenee eeeeeesesersesee 





























If you're 16-22 you can be a Young 
Ambassador. Tell the people you meet 
about America while traveling in the 
friendliest way: via bicycle and train, 
staying in Youth Hostels as unique as 
a chateau, as simple as a university 
dormitory. Travel in small co-ed 
groups with a trained American Youth 
Hostels leader as chaperon who'll 
take you to famous and untouristy places. 

You'll get a travel wardrobe from 
Lady Wrangler's or Mr. Wrangler's 

Young Ambassadors Collection and 
you'll be supplied with a bike and 
saddlebags. 
a Go to the store nearest you that 
sells Lady Wrangler or Mr. Wrangler 
Sportswear. Look for the Young Ambas- 
sadors Collection and get your applica- 
tion form. Scholarship applications 
close May 5, 1967. 

Lady Wrangler Sportswear, 1407 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10018. 
& Mr. Wrangler Menswear, 350 Fifth 
ay, Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10001. 









©1967 BLUE BELL, Inc. 
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Spring dress in 
white cotton 
lace bound with 

pink satin 
by Stella Brooks 
for Paraphernalia. 





wanted to make, he found a partner and ¥ 
into business. It took off like a rocket and 
he’s a big-name, prize-winning designer. _ 

Not exactly far out or kooky, Gayle ¢ 
make off-beat clothes, using bold colors 
fascinating shapes. He gets inspired by thi 
like the Chrysler Building elevator doors | 
Nelson Eddy operettas or Madame Butte}! 
The 1930's art moderne elevator doors, 
come abstract geometric patterns; Nelson B 
got him off on a military kick; Madame But 
fly and Lt. Pinkerton inspired a Japanese flo 
print group and the white naval officer’s I 


for his spring collection. 


Says Kirkpatrick: “Young people today 
the fashion leaders. The others have alre: 
had their heyday. Every woman should find 
own individual image and never wear anytt 
she doesn’t feel comfortable in. Mini-skirts: 
not for everyone, but if a girl hasn’t sho 
her skirts in the last year she’s not with it.” 































by Joan Rattner, 
Woman's Editor, 
This Week Maga 


Gayle Kirkpatri 
a young man § 
New Albany, M 
where he lived ¢ 
plantation and 
lots of movies. A 
art school anda 
in Memphis, he 
rived in New Y 
where he worke 
asketcher, a dis} | 
man, a designe) 
just about eve 
thing. Then, get 
discouraged ab. 
creating things 









Deanna Littell— 
“Everyone worries 
too much about 
clothes,” says one of 
- the current young 
“in” designers who 
m@ does a lot of worry- 
ing about them. 
Deanna, 27, who 
designs for Mam’- 
selle Boutique and 
Warner’s explains, 
> a “Youshouldbe able 
t about your clothes once you're in 
lax and have a good time. Clothes are 
end-all.” 

na means that clothes should be casual 
ye on the body. Her newest for spring 
-form dresses—big, geometric shaped 
done in bold prints. 

” she insists, “should fight for short 
school. It’s the fashionable look today. 
y have to pay tremendous attention to 
es on underneath so they can sit down 
y. Tights are usually the best thing. If 
ir contemporary clothes, the rest of you 
be just as contemporary—your shoes, 
ir, your attitude.” 





Betsey Johnson: “Either you 
like my clothes or you hate 
them,” says Betsey Johnson 
who has made a big name 
for herself designing far-out 
clothes for a far-out firm 
Paraphernalia. She adds, “And, to wear 
you can’t be worried about what any- 
else thinks. You can’t be shy in my 
3.” What Betsey likes for daytime, is 
rift-shop look, Edith Piaf in feeling: 
y, stretchy, shape-hugging little things. 
; strong, skifts mid-thigh. But for eve- 
Betsey says, a girl should be a show- 
r. So she designs wild outfits that make 
shine in the dark, are covered with 


Tiger Morse is a 
lady whom, once 
you’ve encountered 
her, you never will 
forget. She wears 
her own designs, 
which are about as 
far out as you can 
get. The day I talked 
to her she wore a 
short short vinyl 
alas | dress decorated 

. Vw with a huge name 
button shouting “Tiger,” black: and white low- 
heeled patent-leather shoes and _ three-inch 
sunglasses. But in the evening, you might well 
find her dripping with just about anything— 
even lit-up light bulbs. 

“I’m a trend setter,” she says. “I believe 

in being with it. The world is in the middle of 
a revolution—everything’s changing, moving. 
And it’s getting rougher, tougher and wilder 
all the time. My clothes are designed to dazzle, 
glitter, shine and say, “Hey, I’m here,” and 
“It’s me and I’m alive.” 
An ex medieval history student, Tiger started 
out designing simple, elegant, expensive clothes 
for “the ladies.” She still does, but also has her 
own boutique, the Teeny Weeny, where any- 
thing goes. She features things made only of 
non-woven synthetics — vinyl, plastic, mylar, 
rhinestones, buttons, mirrors, sequins. Tiger’s 
other shop, the Drop-Out, is for men, those fel- 
lows who want to look like Al Capone, a cow- 
boy, Rhett Butler or a skindiver. What’s inter- 
esting is that the merchandise is moving. 

“There’s hardly any room left in the world,” 
Tiger insists. “You might as well let everyone 
know you’re around.” 


Stella Brooks—‘‘l 
don’t make anything 
polite or well-bred. 
I like theatrical 
clothes — overdone, 

flamboyant, covered 
fa with jewels or chain 
m mail or beads. Of 
course, these are for 
evening, though Pd 
wear them for shop- 
ping myself. I’m that 
'. sort of person.” 

4 Stella Brooks, a 
skinny-faced English girl who wears make-up 
only on her eyes, studied to be a‘ physical ther- 
apist but didn’t like it and got a job as a labora- 
tory technician in London for a firm making 
nuclear rockets. Evenings she took art courses. 

That did it. She enrolled in art school full 
time, got married, went on to the Royal College 
of Art which accepts only 10 students a year. 
After seven years of training (“It’s not easy in 
England—a designer really has to know what 
she’s about.”) she landed a job with Parapher- 
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Switch your charms from 
Bracelet to Pendant to Pin 


~ . a 
s -" for which please send me, postage paid: 





~~ MONEY 
FF IF NOT SATISFIED 


THE IDEA CO., P.O. BOX 1138 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11202 


“~~ 
- | enclose [ money order [J check for $ 


am 
— Items Shown 
Actual Size 


BACK 


"SWITCH ’N GO" 
CHARM VALUE 

















rs, metallic bits or paste-ons. “What a nalia in New York the day she graduated. “It’s 7 O Pendant Bracelet [ Pin PLUS (circle charms desired) 
eds after five is pizazz.” the job I dreamed of,” she says. “I can do any- ; 1. Sailboat 7. Angel 
h her black-rimmed eyes, thatched hair thing I want to.” That means, crazy, exotic | | Name sek 8. Poodle 
30's tap shoes, Betsey is not the picture _ evening clothes with a little beachwear thrown | | 3. Ski Boot fg. praying 
standard designer. “Everybody should _ in. Meanwhile, she and her husband are deco- | |, Strect___— ; re Hands 
s themselves in what they wear—they rating their apartment like a Turkish harem City Oe A a sree 10. —— 
L 


and going to lots of 1940’s movies. | L_{_ »$ -e———  — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — -  - 


| be obvious.” In her clothes, they will be. 
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“We enjoyed St. Basil's but it was ironic,” says Cas- 
sandra Miller (center), of Dushore, Pa. “Children 
laughed and pointed at crosses we wore. But many of 
the older people just went through the cathedral silently, 
with sad faces.” With her Paul Muirhead, Olympia, 
Wash, (left) and Larry Steele, Seattle, Wash. 






(Girls with pimples have to mess 


with 73 different medications 
to find one that works.) 
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russia 


Language Study Highlight: 
A Ten-Day Tour of Russia. 


@ Last summer a group of 38 American high school 
students and their chaperones spent a month at a Rus- 
sian language seminar in Unterweissenbach, Austria, 
then toured Russia for 10 days. We mentioned this new 
American Institute for Foreign Study program last 
March; now follow-up with participant's comments. 


The people themselves at first glance seemed 
brusque. But underneath they were curious and 
anxious to talk, especially the young people. They 
wanted to know what the U.S. was like. The little 
kids often would come up and ask for chewing gum 
or ball point pens. The older kids would ask for dol- 
lars in exchange for rubles. [Not to be done.] This 
was because there were many dollar shops around. 
One Russian said it must be terrible for Americans 
to have Russians bothering them all the time but that 
it would be different in ten years. 


The country seemed very depressing, but I was 
glad to experience what life there was like. The gran- 
deur of Russia seemed to be locked up in the 
museums in the Kremlin. Moscow at night was beau- 
tiful, but the beauty was in the old churches and not 
in the rows and rows of apartment buildings that 
never failed to be in each city we were in. There were 
many times I wished so hard I could show some of 
the nice people I met what freedom was really like. 
The trip made me realize how lucky I was. 

Marjorie Sims, Greenwich, Connecticut 


Seca 









Name 


z 
é 


City 
Send to: 





| No messy cover-up tactics with 
| Tackle. Only results. Just hiding acne 
| pimples and blackheads won’t help 
| them. Tackle Medicated Clear Gel 
| will. Apply Tackle Gel like an after- 
' shave. This invisible powerhouse 
medication works to dry up exces- 

sive oiliness, helps heal acne in- 
fection and tightens pores on 
contact. That’s why it’s Amer- 

ica’s best-selling medica- 

s tion tor young men with 
skin problems. Get 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
. from Colgate-Palmolive Company. 


| Gentlemen: | want to try Tackle Medicated 
| Clear Gel. Send me one week's supply (¥ oz. 
| size). | enclose 25¢ for mailing and handling. 
Offer good in United States only. 


Tackle, P.O. Box 10, Dept. S-2, Chicago, II}. 60635 





On line for a closer look at the Tsar Kolokol, | 
largest bell, Arthur Banks of Marion, Ind. (far 
found Russia “not so policed as expected.” He 
sponds regularly with a student he met at Yalta—i 
lish, “answering his questions on America.” Ai 
he’s in demand to speak about his trip. 





























Se a Ne On the door of her ro 


Unterweissenbach, one. 
girls shows her eagerm 
bring East and West tog 








can’t pin down exactly what I 
t Russia and I guess that’s one of 
is why I wanted to go there. To find 
self exactly what Russia was like, or 
as is possible in 10 days. 
*t expect to find a “Worker's Paradise” 
ene from George Orwell’s 1984. I was 
dering how much the government in- 
_the way the people lived and even 
portantly, how they thought. 
our planned meetings with Soviet 
fell through, we met several on our 
ound them very intelligent people who 
that was available to them and kept an 
ind. They seemed misinformed to us 
sure they thought the same of us. The 
ms we had with them were probably 
{fruitful part of our tour. 
ld say that the Soviet Union while ad- 
working toward an opposing goal to 
ar from hostile. The people are hospi- 
iendly, and as willing to listen and learn 
other people. The government is not 
ressive, just too bureaucratic and 







| 


Connelly, Harrington Park, New Jersey 


of the Russians were extremely 
I never will forget the gray-haired old 
in Yalta who patted me on the shoulder 
to comfort me after I got roughly 
out by a policeman for crossing the 
: the wrong point. 
Lyn Johns, Seattle, Washington 





re going to Russia, we studied in Aus- 
amonth. The first week was so frustrat- 
idn’t think I would be able to make it 
ithe seminar. At meals we were allowed 
k only Russian (we did, when there was 
to check). But then, since many of 
r students at the seminar spoke no 
, Russian became the order of the day. 
was a very strict academic atmos- 
isually maintained at the seminar at Un- 
senbach, though this was somewhat 
d by our arrival—young American stu- 
enthusiastic about anything we found. 
iswork was difficult but it was well worth 
|I came home and found my Russian 
lary much increased and my ability to 
equally improved. 


Ann Betteridge, Greenwich, Connecticut 









lormation, write: American Institute for For- 
udy, 45 E. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 


a 
- < 


age lab at Unterweissenbach, Austria. 








| TRAVEL INFO: Bits and Pieces 


Luggage: Overseas planes—maximum weight is 44 pounds 
plus one carry-on bag which will fit under seat. 

Mail: If you’re not sure where you will stay in a particular 
city, have your mail addressed to Poste Restante (General 
Delivery) at the central post office of that city. There is a 
small charge for each letter received. 

Money: Try to fix the money situation—lira to lira and lira 
to dollar—in your mind as best as you can before arriving 
in a new country. As an aid, Roto will send you a Euro- 
pean currency converter, made available by American 








NAME 


AGE 
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If you quality. 
the greatest 
tech school in 
the world will 


train you. 
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J, Ym| fied personnel. 


local U. S. Air Force Recruiter, or send in this coupon today for 
more information. 





ADDRESS 


Express. Send a stamped, self-addressed # 10 envelope to: 
Currency, Scholastic Roto (address below). 

Read: Read all you can about the countries you will visit— 
history, art, music, architecture, guidebooks, whatever ap- 
peals most to you. Browse through the travel sections of 
your library or book shop. 

Another good source of information about a country is 
its State Tourist Department which will send free literature 
on request. For a list of national tourist offices and their 
addresses, send a stamped, self-addressed #10 envelope 
to: Travel, Scholastic Roto, 41 East 42 St., New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 









UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
*) BoxA, Dept. SR-72, Randolph AFB, Texas 78184 


Prepare yourself for our highly specialized 
society. Your future depends on the training 
<7 you get today. Join the United States Air Force. 
vl A great variety of career opportunities is avail- 
able, both technical and nontechnical, to quali- 


Don't be left behind without a skill. See your 


(Please Print) 


DATE OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION 





* PAT. NO. 3,250,095 
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THE 
SPURRLOWS 
COME TO 
SCHOOL 


The fast-paced musical revue in action. 


Att fF ore 

tient WOVE r 
eee ARO Nanny IN So. 

tt SUES Fe shew CHS 








Keeps feet dry through any strenuous activity except 
swimming. It's the new cushion-sole crew made 

with the patented Birdwick* process. Wicks moisture 
away from the skin and into an outer layer of 


super absorbent yarn. 65% Hi-bulk Orlon® acrylic, 
20% cotton, 15% nylon. One size for all. Only $1.50. 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF [Bl KAYSER-ROTH 


Sportwick:, Interwoven 
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@ It’s a happening on wheels, a | 
a-year spin-along, a performance 
with high schoolers coast to coast. 
The Spurrlows, a glee club an 
group, capture their audiences with 
songs and show tunes, while special 
and skits make their points for Driv: 
safe driving. ; 
Girls are filled in on how to rate 
—not on charm or social etiquette, b 
driving attitudes. Special car bumper 
displayed for the fella that passes. 
THIS DRIVER HAD S.D.A.* fy 
By the end of the year the group, 
under the sponsorship of the Chrysler 
tion Driver Education Program, wil 
played to some 2,000,000 teens. Where} 
set up shop, the hall reverberates wit 
stomping applause and laughter. The 
lows’ sound is great, their pace fantasti 
The youthful group (average age 2 
travels at an unbelievable (while not d 
pace, offering their revue between thr 
five times a day, setting and breaking th 












’ fessional stage in about 12 minutes. 


Give a listen to their message, S.Di 


“in” and lasting concept. - 3 


With a bit of show-biz pizzaz, Lyons Tow 
H.S. (La Grange, lil.) boys unload The 
Spurrlows’ van, a 40-foot backstage on w 





Taking a cue from the show, Lynn Munre 
Lion editor Laird Schaub the §.D.A. test. 
passed 100%. 

*S.D.A.—Safe Driver Appeal. 





tere's a plan specially designed to make your college years 
nt double! And now—this summer—is the time for you to look 
it, before you register at college. 


t is the plan? It's Army ROTC. And it can double the value 
your college years. Along with your college degree, you'll earn 
) Army commission. That means you'll fulfill your military obli- 

tion as an officer. You'll be using your college education, and 
aining priceless experience in managing and motivating men. 


you'll be doing an important job you've been trained to do. It will 
mean more to you, because this experience will pay off for the 
rest of your life, in any career you follow. 


As an Army ROTC man, you'll spend a few hours each week in 
classes with men like yourself. Men of an independent turn of 
mind, men who make their own decisions. Of course, you can 
wait to be told what to do. But if you'd rather do your own 
deciding, mail the coupon today. The free booklet illustrated 


our military service will mean more to your country, because below will show you how you can double your opportunities. 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


ies | 


ARMY ROTC Box 1040, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 52641 


Gentlemen: Please send me one copy each of “Going to College?” and 
“Where The Leaders Are.” 


Name. 





Addres: 








Cie re eee, PE Sate i. 








{ plan to attend. College (or university) entering_____ (month and year.) 
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BOYS 


New SPACE-AGE Hobby! 


BUILD EXCITING 


ELECTRONIC KITS 


LIKE THESE ... THE EASY 


HEATHKIT’ Way! 


It’s Fun! It’s Educational! It Saves! 
Imagine building your own shortwave radio 
.. portable phonograph . . . guitar amplifier! 
You can .. . with Heathkit electronics. No 
special skills or knowledge needed. Simple 
“everyday-language” instructions and giant 
pictures guide you every step of the way 
. you can't miss! And the feeling you 
get when you finish is the same as scoring 
Straight “A's” on your report card (with 
less than half the effort)! See all 250 
Heathkits .. . send for FREE Catalog below! 


“Beginner's” 6-Transistor AM 
Portable! Free Tool Minty 





Kit GR-151A 


490® 
———=—- 





Includes all tools and SS you need = build te hai it! 
Assembles easily in just 4-6 hours! Large speaker & ferrite-rod 
antenna for “'big-set’”’ sound miniatures can’t match! Hand- 
some tan leather-like case. 5 Ibs. 







4-Speed Portable 
Mono Phonograph 


Kit GD-16 


$399 


Plays anything from the Beatles to Beethoven! Build in only 
1-2 hours. Cool solid-state circuit; preassembled 4-speed 
changer and cabinet; suitcase portability; 45 rpm spindle 
and ceramic cartridge. 23 Ibs. 


4-Band AM /Shortwave Radio 


Kit GR-64 


Ra Bt 
1O-* 6 6 556! 


Hear “live broadcasts from hundreds of foreign coun- 
tries, Voice of America, Radio Moscow, hams, ship-to-shore, 
weather, and popular AM. Built in 10-12 hours. Handsome 
gray metal cabinet. 15 Ibs. 





60-Watt Transistor Guitar Amplifier 


See Kit TA-16 
in A $300 Value! 


129% 


Famous Heathkit 
quality and design .. . 
builds in just 8-10 hours! Cool solid- 
State circuit; two 12” speakers; two channels & 4 inputs; 
tremolo & reverb; foot switches; prebuilt cabinet. 52 Ibs. 


FREE Catalog! 





HEATHKIT 1967 


Describes over 250 easy-to-build 
kits at up to 50% savings... 
walkie-talkies, electric guitars, 
color TV, organs, radios, etc... . 
plus actual assembly manual 
pages. Mail coupon or write 
Heath Company, Benton Harbor, 
Michigan 49022. 


Mieat compa, Do 
! Benton Harbor, Michigan 49022 | 
| © Please send FREE Heathkit catalog. 

! D Enclosed is $ 
Please send model (s) 


plus shipping charges. 








| Address 








| 
I 
I 
| Name 
: 
| 
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Brought Back on Stage, the 
Old Twain Swings Today! 


by Lawrence Witchel M@ Imagine a 
term paper called “Mark Twain, The 
First of the Far-Out Hippies.” Irrever- 
ent, but not invalid, and Twain himself 
might be just a bit tickled by the idea 

. at least that’s one impression to 
be had from Hal Holbrook’s show, 
“Mark Twain Tonight.” 

As Holbrook impersonates him, 
Twain is an arrogant, cantankerous 
70-year-old man on a lecture tour of 
the nation; a far-out, stand-up come- 
dian whose social satire, absurd one- 
liners and assorted potshots aimed at 
the Establishment make him sound 
like the common ancestor of Dick 
Gregory, Mort Sahl and Groucho 
Marx. 

Mark Twain’s “theater” was the 
starched collar atmosphere of the lec- 
ture hall. His audiences wore high hats 
and hoop skirts. It happened more 
than half a century ago yet, today, his 
humor scores points and draws blood 
enough to warm the heart of any Ber- 
keley picket or NYU-Vietnam sit-in. 
A rebel, Twain said, When you find 
that you are on the side of the ma- 
jority, it is time to reform. 

Twain was also a cynic, especially 
as concerned man. He wrote, God in- 
vented Man because he was disap- 
pointed in the monkey. Later, still 
unconvinced, he inquired, I’m told that 
the Human Race is God’s noblest crea- 
tion: now who do you suppose found 
that out? 

Compare today’s “in,” avant-garde 
humor with Twain’s: He was happy as 
a martyr when the fire won't burn. 

Hal Holbrook conceived “Mark 
Twain Tonight” as an alternative to 
Macy’s basement. (The department 
store is an actor’s Siberia; a place to 
work between jobs to pick up food and 
rent money, usually in the basement 
demonstrating household gadgets. ) 

He developed the show as a routine 
for a Greenwich Village nightclub, 
where he filled the house for more than 
a year despite the fact that it was an 
unconventional act in an unlikely set- 
ting. Who in the world would pay good 
money to watch some unknown actor 
gotten up as a 70-year-old man telling 
50-year-old jokes? 

Apparently a good many people. 
Lines like Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt, and children, sounded fresh 
and new. Throwaways: When angry 
count four; when very angry swear, 
had a right ring. Holbrook received 
special invitations to perform and in 
1959 opened at an off-Broadway the- 
ater where the show was a hit. 
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During the seven years that fol- 
lowed, the show played almost every 
city with a population of 1,000 or 
more; some with a population of less; 
by invitation to three U.S. Presidents; 
with the blessings of the State Depart- 
ment throughout Europe and on two 
Columbia record albums. Last April 
the show debuted on Broadway and lit 
up an unusually dreary season. Au- 
diences and critics alike dusted off 
their superlatives and rejoiced. 

Happily “Mark Twain Tonight” 
will be performed on television next 
month (CBS, March 6). 

Bereft of Twain’s high halo of white 
hair and drooping, but aggressive, wal- 
rus mustache, Hal Holbrook is a boy- 
ish looking, handsome man in his 
middle thirties. Movie-goers saw him 
as Gus Leroy in “The Group,” he has 
appeared often on TV and in more 
than ten Broadway plays. He spends 
three and a half hours to make up for 
every Twain performance and he 
emerges so like Twain that frequently 
the audience will gasp in shock before 
bursting into applause. 

When asked what he thought Twain 
would be like, given the same man 
born today, Holbrook said, “Wanting 
to be the first man to land on the 
moon, where he would try to stake out 
a gold claim.” 

Holbrook went on to describe Twain 
as a romantic bourgeoise. Bourgeois 
because he was motivated by money; 
romantic because he had the guts to 
cross a frontier to find it. 

Twain became a writer through fi- 
nancial need and according to the 
actor, “The discrepancy between the 
American Dream and its disturbing 
reality provoked Twain into the crit- 
ical stance of humorist. Yet he never 
relinquished the Gold Rush dream.” 

As a youth Mark Twain was con- 
ventional, as a man he was young and 


perpetually angry. 





Hal Holbrook before and after hours-long make-up ritual for “Mark Twain To 


He had a plan for disarms 
Why can’t we get four great pol 
reduce their military strength bj 
every year—and threaten saa 
tries to do likewise. 

He waged a vociferous on 
battle against Tammany Hall. 

In an essay entitled, “The I 
Lyncherdom,” he bitterly oj 
the U.S. policy of intervention it 
citing Cuba and the Phillipines 
tenable acquisitions. 

He was deeply anti-war; Th 
peror sent his troops into the fie 
immense enthusiasm. He wil 
them in person when they returi 
it follows that he would be com 
to a policy of Equal Rights | 
men. Prejudice is the very ink in 
history is written. 

With events of his day sim 
now, hearing Twain comment 
time leaves the eerie feelin; 
nothing has happened in fifty 
Good Reading: Mark Twain Tonight! Ar 
Portrait by Hal Holbrook. Washburn. Marh 
America by Bernard DeVoto. Houghtor 
Complete Humorous Sketches and Tales a 
plete Travel Books of Mark Twain edited by 


Neider. Doubleday. Sam Clemens of Han 
Dixon Wecter. Houghton-Mifflin. ' 


FREE FACTS on how to become 


GOVERNMENT HU 
Game Warden, Fo 


or Positions T 


Require Less Fc 
Education 


cones i 
-45, sometimes older on private game farms 
ane Live a life of thrills and adventure. 6.4 Om 


FREE! 20-page acne Career BOOK. 
QUIZ eyes esc » MAG: ui 
age. y! Accredited 


your 
NORTH AMERICAN N SCHOOL OF CON CONSER 
Campus Drive, Dept. 1572, Newport, Cali 


*urning a principle intoa practi- 
ality is one of the more engag- 
ng aspects of scientific work. 
| For some time, chemists at the 
yeneral Motors Research Labo- 
-atories have been working with 
ihe fuel cell, a remarkably effi- 
bient device for converting chem- 
ical energy directly into electric- 
ity. While the concept itself is 
an old one (Sir William Grove 
iemonstrated it back in 1839), 
practical use of fuel cells, on a 
large scale, means getting their 
eight down and their cost down. 





Chevrolet - Pontiac - Oldsmobile - Buick - Cadillac - 


The topic was a “natural” for 
Peter Mercure of Southfield, 
Michigan, when he visited us 
recently. Peter, who is a member 
of the chemistry club and in the 
top fourth of his class at Wiley 
Grove High School, intends to 
become a research chemist. At 


17 he has already completed 


college-equivalent work, a seven- 
week program of the National 
Science Foundation Summer 
Institute of Chemistry. When he 
came to see us, we were running 
life tests on hydrogen-oxygen 


General Motors 
Makes Things Better 


fuel cells, studying them at 
different constant temperatures 
and drawing different amounts 
of current from them. To a 
knowledgeable young man like 
Peter, it was easy to explain the 
role of electrode behavior in 
this area of research. 

The high efficiency of the fuel 
cell makes it worthy of further 
study. Someday, it may 
have a vehicle appli- 
cation. Then again, it GM 
may not. We aim to Skee 
find out. 


With Body by Fisher - Frigidaire - GMC Truck & Coach - Detroit Diesel - 
- United Delco - AC Spark Plug - Euclid - Allison - Electro-Motive 





| An invitation from The World of Beauty Club to. : 


make these your loveliest yearg 


and to accept as your introduction a fabulo 


$10 Guaranteed -Value Beauty | 


of famous-name cosmetics and beauty aids 


for seo 


Beauty isn’t a matter of birthdays. Whether 
you’re in your teens, your twenties, or well over 
forty, these can be your loveliest years — if 
you learn how to make the most of your looks. 
And now, for any woman who wants to become 
more attractive, here’s a chance never before 
available — the remarkable new WORLD OF 
i at BEAUTY CLUB! 


+7 To help you discover for yourself the benefits 
of this planned program for beauty, the Club 
























If you were to go out and try to pu 
complete contents of any of these Be 
yourself, you would probably end up 
least $10. But, as a member, each Be 
will be billed to you at only $4.98, plu 
and handling (and sales tax, where appl; 
Moreover, we guarantee your satisfactia 
is absolutely no obligation to keep a 
Kit unless you decide — after carefull: 













is offering a wonderful bargain: a Beauty Kit of 
cosmetics and beauty aids for which you might 
expect to pay $10 or even more — all for only $1. 


Your introductory Beauty Kit is just the start 
of many delightful surprises that can be yours 
from the Club. As a member, you'll be entitled 
to receive — on approval and entirely without 
risk — a new and different Beauty Kit of famous- 
name beauty aids every three months. 


ing it — that it’s a value you simply cai 









Explore a new world of be 


The Club makes it easy and inexpensiyé| 
exciting new beauty aids — facial cre: 
turizers or other cosmetics. Each Beat 
a treasure chest of well-known beauty 
selected new cosmetics from leading 
And with each Kit you receive expert 






































on how to make the most of these aids, 
For example, last summer’s assortment was the most of YOU! ‘ 
packed in a pretty, waterproof “Beach Beauty 
Bag,” containing sun tan lotion, nail hardener, 
bubble bath, shampoo, deodorant, cologne ice, 
mascara, night cream, bath soap, and cleansing 


pads. The late Fall-Winter Beauty Kit was a 


lovely jewelry box containing moisture cream, SJ (\G —= aE | 
eye shadow, cleansing lotion, make-up base, a ra, SS 


powder compact, facial soap, hand cream, nail 3 
polish and body lotion. The first Beauty Kit is yours for o1| 
When it arrives, examine it to your hear! | 
tent. You must be delighted or you n 
your trial membership and that ends th 
Otherwise, you receive a new Kit on 
every three months — but, of course, 
the right to cancel your membership at a 
There’s no risk at all, so just fill out 
the coupon today. 


Famous-Name Cosmetics in Every Kit 


Each Beauty Kit is keyed to the season and 
filled with some of the world’s finest beauty 
aids — a selection of the best products from the 
most respected companies — packed in a hand- 
some Jewelry Box, Curler Bag, or with some 
attractive accessory for your dressing table. 


Learn secrets of 
curve, color, shine, 
shape for lovelier lips, 


*Based on manufacturers’ suggested retail prices. 


Om feos . 
i WORLD OF BEAUTY CLUB® 
‘ P.O. Box 47-A, Mount Vernon, New York 10556 


current Bemuty Kit foc which T sight eapeeb ta pap Sitianioad 
current it for whi i or 

plus your Beauty Guide. T caderstendh areata ann D | 
a new Beauty Kit on approval every 3 months — and to keep it | 
special member’s price of only $4.98, plus postage and handl 
sales tax, where applicable), but that I may cancel at any ti 





page illustrated 


no obligation. (Note: Offer good in continental USA only.) 
4 ; 703-1-07 
To help you serve my needs personally, I am checking: 
howls My Age Group [1] Teen [) 20-25 [ 26-39 [Dj 40orc 
My Hair Color 0 Blonde [J Brunette D Redhead [) Sik 
My Skin Tone ( Fair (light) [) Medium [ Deep (dar! 
My Skin Type 0 Dry ( Oily [| Normal [] Combinati 


Let cosmetic magic bring out the 
clear beauty of your complexion. 


i iad 


Find new fragrances to create your 
own personal aura of loveliness. 


TOOL TRC SMe sO rE eee oe tem S ANC eee Paes eevee enh easnrinecc sieess ¢6se 5m s/5/an me 


Bg 
g 
3 
; 


See your eyes sparkle with new 
products, colors, techniques, 


© 1966, worLp OF BEAUTY CLUB,® , ‘ yin BES i 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y. ORTEY v5 0: 0:0's <= wuisiels idly ie niente ag ataleiSratoateiete any esa the eee STATE....... teeeeeses ZIP. 








DIPLOMATS 


Extra-Curricular Activities-Ban 
Rallies Red Bank Students to Mediate 
Teacher-Board of Education Dispute. 


Janet Cohen 
Senior Class Secretary 


Richard Roper 
Student Council President 





Start something new! 


New? The Newest! Fun? The Most! That’s the great new Yamaha Rotary Jet 100 
single ... race-bred from champions with Yamaha’s total safety-engineered con- 
cept that surrounds you with safety and makes the going great. Top speed range 

60-65 mph. Gets up to 
Yamaha I 00 165 mpg. Waterproof, dust- 
proof brakes. See it! Ride it! Now at your Yamaha Dealers... at a surprisingly 
low price. Six other new models too... 17 in all... part of the biggest, safest, 


most exciting line in sportcycling. YAMAHA® a 


If it’s really new...it's Yamaha! 
For free color brochure ora copy of “Common INTERNATIONAL CORPO RATION 
Sense Tips For Safe Motorcycl ne’ "wri ites P. 0. Box 54540, Los Angeles, California ee i caBe SR- is 7 
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John Chimento 
Senior Class President 


Janet Cohen: The teachers had invoked the 
sanctions to get people angry so they would do 
something about their demands. But it just 
hadn’t worked and the people in town just 
didn’t seem to care what was going on. 


Ty Lewis: Most of the guys had stopped prac- 
ticing because they didn’t think there would be 
any season at all. 


Richard Rogers: We had to do something or 
the students would have been up in arms. 





Susan Boskey 
Cheerleader 


by Evan S. Gillingham, Jr., Education Editor, 
Asbury Park Press @ Students at New Jersey’s 
Red Bank High School had no idea of the 
trouble brewing between their teachers and 
the Board of Education until last spring when 
the teachers’ association announced it would 
“sanction” the board by refusing to stay after 
school to give extra academic help or super- 
vise unpaid club activities. 

“Even then it didn’t seem too serious,” says 
senior Larry Hare. “Some of the teachers just 
started going home early.” 

None of the teachers attended graduation; 
spoiling the day for 350 seniors. 
As the summer dragged on without any con- 
certed effort to settle the differences, Red 
Bank’s new seniors began to see that the sanc- 
tions would affect them more than the board. 
Yearbook editor Edward Ranson sent his 
staff out to sell advertising, but most local 
business men, afraid the yearbook would never 
be published, would not buy ads. 
Football co-captain Ty Lewis organized 
pre-season workouts, but attendance was poor. 
“The players couldn’t see practicing if there 
wasn’t going to be a team,” he says. 
The entire senior class faced a limited year: 
the loss of football concession revenues would 
force cancellation of the senior trip and prom. 
Several boys, depending upon football schol- 
arships for college, would lose their chance 
for an education. 
“School will be like an institution,” Janet 
Cohen told some of her friends one day about 
mid-August. 
Some of the seniors began thinking about 
how they could help settle the problem. 

First a group of cheerleaders led by senior 
Sue Baskey went to acting Mayor Daniel J. 
O’Hern and asked him to intervene. 


Susan Boskey: When the mayor 
us to present our case at a Board of 
meeting, we decided maybe someb 
listen to a group of students. 


John Chimento: We didn’t want to t 
just encourage a settlement. 


Ronald Grayzel: The underclassmen hi 
to lose than the seniors. If we had los 
of extra-curricular activities, we mi 
had made it up. (not pictured) 


Ty Lewis 
Football Captain 


“Although he couldn’t,” Sue says, “ 
we sounded as though we knew what wa 
on and suggested we attend the next 
meeting to explain just how seriously t 
pute was affecting the students.” 

“The next meeting wasn’t until Sept 
so the cheerleaders, senior class presidet 
Chimento and student council leader R 
Rogers called a meeting of representative 
all major student organizations. 

“We didn’t want to take a stand wi 
side or the other,” John Chimento say: 
we did want to show people we were int 
and concerned so they would work to 
faster settlement.’ 

They drafted a statement to each sid 
them to resume negotiations. Then they 
representatives of both groups to met 
them three days later. 

Two members from the teachers’ asso 
and two from the board accepted. At thi 
ing they explained their positions, then ] 
to student leaders discuss the effect of | 
passe on the student body. Local news 
covered the meetings. 

On Saturday, representatives of bott 
following an all day confrontation, sig 
agreement that promised to get teachet 
to their accustomed extra-curricular po 

Did the intervention by the studen 
bring about the settlement? 

“It might have been the turning point 
Seymour Siegler, teachers’ association 
dent. “When the kids got involved it t 
public attention to the issue.” 

Board of Education member Her 
Stevenson Jr. agrees: “The tragic part 
controversy was the apathy of the publ 

Until the teenage diplomats of Rec 
High School stepped in, that is. 







































ity of Effort 


‘cover girl, lovely’Lee Davis of Sara- 
lalifornia, is one of four girls who 
ated the U.S. at recent pre-Olympic 
tion and is a pretty sure bet to do it 
1968 at the Mexico Olympics. 

nd the three other gold medal ambassa- 
ee center spread) are all high school 
;. Young representatives? Not in swim- 
e average age of champions at the 
lympics held in Tokyo was 15. 


oger Bannister, the first man to run 
in under four minutes, explains it this 


2rval training is started when the athlete 
enough, his body can be ‘stretched’ 
ically and anatomically to a degree that 
ible if the training starts after maturity 
rowth has ceased. This trend toward 
| record breakers was first seen with 13- 
swimmers. Perhaps only adolescents are 
tly impressionable to believe that sport 
important enough to make this sacrifice 
ile. 
gives you an idea of how, through a 
taining regime—which breaks a set dis- 
ito a specific pattern of alternating 
and bobbing, or “loafing” intervals— 
ung swimmers reach the top. 
uote Bannister, also, for the last part 
atement. 
ips he is right, that only the adolescent 
*ssionable enough to believe the sacri- 
vorth it. We shall not debate whether 
ue to being “impressionable” or to the 
t they have the time, are not under the 
«treme pressure of college studies and 
ive to worry about earning a living. 
her sport is worth the sacrifices of 
lergy, some degree of separation from 
thool friends and an infringement on 
1 teenage life,” only the individual can 
for himself. We won’t go into the re- 
\ere. They are, in part, obvious, in part, 
il. In any case, earned and evaluated by 
vidual. 
point is that everything you do demands 
f it is to be rewarding. Simply: to get 
ing out of it, you have to put something 
An old cliche? Sure. But valid today, 
ty and in everything you do if you wish 
: a meaningful, a vital life. 
lis step in your life, each of you have so 
ability, so much learned, so much at- 
, so much failed, so much achieved. 


t will you do to extend your present 
_? EvHH 
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Easter Seal Committee 


@ Miss Teenage America, Sandy Roberts, and her court 
form the 1967 Easter Seal Teenage Campaign Committee; 
they have filmed television spots and will make personal 
appearances. “All of us know about Easter Seals and what 
they do for crippled children,” said Chairman Sandy in a 
recent speech. “We met some of the children . . . they are 
so sweet and made us want to do everything we can during 
the campaign to help get more treatment for them so they 
can go to regular school—and so they won’t have to wear 
braces or use crutches all of their lives.” 


That's what the girls are 





San OS 


Sue Huskisson, Carol Camenga, Donna Battista, Sandy. 


calling the swinger with the back-seat 


| stereo, electric banjo and portable TV—all hooked into 
the car battery he forgot to have checked at the American Station. 


The name comes from the 


sound the starter makes trying to turn 


over after the party’s over: a grim “GRUM!” Moral: don’t be a “GRUM.” Charge 


down to your American Oil dealer, the guy who pampers your 


Car as if it’s 


Just so he.can say, and mean it... 


fa Pee \. \\ 


’ 
“igs 
’ 





just won the Monaco Grand Prix. i 
AMERICAN 


You expect more from American—and you get it!* 


© 1967, The American Oil Company *Trademark 
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CHE eA me cere 


Make your 
college years 
count double! 


There's a plan specially designed to make your college years you'll be doing an important job you've been trained to do. It will 
count double! And now—this summer—is the time for you to look mean more to you, because this experience will pay off for the 
into it, before you register at college. rest of your life, in any career you follow. 


mn 
d 
. 


tn tae eas: 





What is the plan? It’s Army ROTC. And it can double the value As an Army ROTC man, you'll spend a few hours each week in 
of your college years. Along with your college degree, you'll earn classes with men like yourself. Men of an independent turn of 


an Army commission. That means you'll fulfill your military obli- mind, men who make their own decisions. Of course, you can 
gation as an officer. You'll be using your college education, and wait to be told what to do. But if you’d rather do your own 
gaining priceless experience in managing and motivating men. deciding, mail the coupon today. The free booklet illustrated 
Your military service will mean more to your country, because below will show you how you can double your opportunities. 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


we 





ARMY RO TC Box 1040, on Pleasant, lowa 52641 


Gentlemen: Please send me one copy each of “Going to College?” and 
“Where The Leaders Are.” 














Name. 
Address. 
i 

The booklet illustrated above gives high school men—seniors i City State Pp. 
in particular—a summary of opportunities available to them in I 
college level Army ROTC. If you want your own copy, please | oe tl tt 
complete and mail the attached coupon to the address shown. f plan to attend________________College (or university) entering___( Bra jonny 
You will also receive a copy of “Where The Leaders Are,” Jj 


SR 4 
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which describes the Army ROTC program in detail. 











1 and Forbes Linkhorn 
ourse in Underground Movies 


at’s an underground movie? 

} experimental film which usually 
| plot or script and is acted by 
loyed friends of the filmmaker. 
never heard of “Dog Star 
osmic Ray,” “The Brig” or 
ly Daisy,” don’t feel badly. Until 
was practically impossible to 
n. That’s why they’re called “un- 
” movies. 


10 makes them? 
yeral hundred young filmmakers 
x the country. Outstanding is 
th Anger whose “Scorpio Rising” 
motorcyclists is an underground 
_ Also the very funny Kuchar 
: known for “I Was a Teenage 
1” (a documentary about being 
he Bronx) and “A Town Called 

st” (starring Larry Leibowitz 
da Kaiser, his cousin). 

Ceci B. DeMille is pop artist 

Warhol, who has produced over 

. His latest epic, “The Chelsea 

Sis called the underground’s 
d of Music” because it cost the 
fing sum of $15,000. Normally, 
} plain-pipe-rack school of film- 
8, movies can be and are made 
ew hundred dollars. 


y long is an underground film? 
eth varies from 10 minutes to 

























tAGA 
; fate 
i 


n Oliver. Mi East- 
ic, new to our ear, 
wolving, is rapidly — 
¥ acceptance here. 
Shankar, a musi- 
influential in this 
est trend, feels 
e intense interest 
n music is part of ~ 
ar concern of West- 
guth with Eastern culture. “It is,” 
s, “fresh, exciting and full of 
y spiritual qualities.” 

inkar’s instrument, the sitar, is a 
-like guitar with seven principle 
s, 19 sympathetic strings, and an 
€ mathematical variety of chord 
ures capable of producing the 
inces of an entire orchestra. In 
the instrument is considered 
and its devotees have reverently 
red its chordal possibilities for 
even hundred years. The constant 
ic innovation it can produce offers 
otential for freshness and dis- 











cally, the sitar’s vehicle is the 
an Indian form of composition 
n 72 basic scales. The raga is 
ated by a enzle mood, be it 
ful, melanc! oly, exciting, rever- 


nn. ae 













Fontes: ‘so at shot of the Em- 


$s ee State Building—runs eight hours. 


He admits he’s never sat through it and 
probably no one else has either. 


Q. What do the critics say? 

A. Nasty things. Here’s a random sam- 
pling of critical comments: “incompe- 
tent,” “interesting failures,” “garbage,” 
and “half-baked beatniks.” In fairness 
to the critics, underground movies can 
be awful. Sometimes they look like 
crude and amateurish home movies— 
cutting, editing and sound tracks are 
often eliminated because they cost too 
much. 

BUT (and it’s a big but) under- 
ground films also can be worthwhile 
and some are works of art. Their pro- 
ducers are able to do as they please. 
They can be abstract or poetic or ob- 
scure. They can try daring new cine- 
matic experiments, jangling the viewers’ 
senses with multiple images and hallu- 
cinogenic sounds and lights. Often they 
turn out quite personal “protest” films 
carrying a strong message. 

Techniques which they have origi- 
nated are now being adopted by com- 
mercial filmmakers. The split screen, 
showing many images at once, was used 
in exhibits at the World’s Fair and cur- 
rently can be seen throughout “Grand 
Prix,” the recent racing car film. 

A dozen talented underground di- 
rectors have received grants from the 
Ford Foundation. 


Q. Where can underground films be 
seen? 





Ravi Shankar, playing the multi-stringed 
sitar, accompanied by Alla Rakha on the 
tabla, a hand-tuned drum. 


ent or tranquil, in which the soloist be- 
comes totally immersed. This “immer- 
sion” could be likened to a psychedelic 
experience and may, in part, further 
serve to explain the recent interest in 
Eastern music. 

Because the raga is a rambling form 
keyed to infinite exploration of a sin- 
gle theme, without modulation, some 
find it boring listening. In pure form 
this may be so. 

The raga evolved from spiritual rites, 
its performance was restricted to reli- 
gious occasions. But with its rise as a 
popular art form, concessions have been 
made, compositions shortened and the 
dynamics needed to hold mass audi- 


Pr eee 
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museums, and bane 100 local theatres 
across the U.S. Distribution is limited 
but growing. 

Jonas Mekas, a high priest of the 
underground cinema, says: “There’s 


no reason why anyone can’t make a 
movie.” Next month we’ll tell you what 
teen filmmakers have been doing and 
how you can join the action. 
SHORT TAKES 
mm peeetre ty. paeetaay 
Wages ys slegeess 





Goal! The marta series of soccer. A 
colorful look at the finals last summer 
in England, a true documentary whose 
close-up action and slow motion se- 
quences beat the instant-replays seen on 
TV every Football Sunday. (Columbia) 


New Times, Happy Times. Disappoint- 
ing debut. Sonny and Cher’s first film 
obviously aims to be a kooky romp a la 
“A Hard Day’s Night.” Unfortunately 
they lack the acting talent of the 
Beatles. Stick to singing, kids, and you'll 
go far. (Columbia) 


One Million Years B.C. The jolly green 
brontosaurus—ho ho ho. A poor re-make 
of the 1940 movie. The original cast of 
Carol Landis and Victor Mature were 
centuries ahead of Raquel Welch and 
John Richardson, and they did it with- 
out color. (20th Century-Fox) 


ences introduced. The music, once to- 
tally inner directed, is now directed out- 
ward to the audience. The inner parts 
are directed outward through the audi- 


ences empathic responses. 


The biggest boost given the sitar has 
been Beatle George Harrison’s interest 
and trip to India to study with Shankar. 
Pop groups are beginning to incorporate 
the Eastern sounds of the sitar as well 
as the oud, the bazoukee, the tabla and 
others. The Rolling Stones and The 
Hollies and Donovan have used such 
instruments with respectable success. A 
group called The Gurus—an Indian 
word for teacher—is going the whole 
route. They’ve assumed oriental names, 


dress and patience in preparing to bring - 


this new musical sound to the American 
pop record market. They claim the Eng- 
lish scene is on the wane, that the U.S. 
hasn’t come up with anything to replace 
it and, therefore, they must look to the 
East. As pop performers their concern 
is not so much with the true dedication 
of raga as with the creation and accept- 
ance of a new sound. “Often,” says one 
of them, “we take a well-known num- 
ber, fool around with it and try to 
Arabize it.” 

We predict many more youthful ar- 
rangers and writers will experiment and 
create in this area of Eastern music— 
not only using these new concepts. but 
melding them with more traditional 
sounds to bring about yet newer sounds 

. and, we’re all for it. 
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1. To make a good impression 


ents for the first time, do you: 
0 Run to their piano and 
dash off a tune to enter- | 
tain them i 
0 Open their refrigerator © 
and make yourself a 


EST ESS PD ae 


SRE 


at home 

(0 Check your appearance 
and make sure your shirt © 
is a crisp Van Heusen 


one of the great new © 
stripes or colors every- © 
one’s talking about : 


3 
ea 
Hi 
Es 
4 
E| 


2. An awkward silence devel- © 


movie. Do you: SA 
0 Point to the sky and pre- ~ 
tend you've seen an un- © 
identified flying object if 
[1 Cough loudly and com- © 
plain about your health ~ 
0 Come prepared with a © 
few topics you’ve boned © 
up on, from sports to — 
space, to keep the con- © 
versation going 





your date’s toes. Do you: * 

C Tell her she’s got big feet 

(0 Remind her it’s your turn | 
to lead : 

3 0 Apologize quickly and | 

bed continue dancing 


_ 4. You spill pizza sauce on your 
shirt while having a snack. 
Do you: 
Oj Pretend your shirt has © 
; red print designs. § 
ra DD Wear a scarf the rest of 
the evening i 
O Sponge off the stain and © 


Heusen Vanopress shirt 
: never needs ironing and 
= will dry without a wrinkle, 


If you've checked the third 
answer for each question, you’re 
a great date and are entitled 
to a free style and color chart 
by Van Heusen to keep handy © 
on your wall or inside your 
closet door. : 


VAN HEUSEN 


44av”? 


.. without it you're not really 
with it! 


Department S 

The VAN HEUSEN Company : 
417 Fifth Ave., N.Y.,N.Y¥.10016 © 
' Please forward my guide today. © 
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es 


Name 


B Address ae 
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when meeting a girl’s par- © 


sandwich to show you're | 


“417” button-down in © 


ops on the way to a local © 


3. While dancing you stomp on © 


forget it because your © 
permanently pressed Van — 


WN Sl THE SMALL 
AK! 579 LIBERAL ARTS 
bs #1) COLLEGE 


Reed students gather on campus lawn. 













If you're 16-22 you can be a Young 
Ambassador. Tell the people you meet 
about America while traveling in the 
friendliest way: via bicycle and train, 
staying in Youth Hostels as unique as 
a chateau, as simple as a university 
dormitory. Travel in small co-ed 
groups with a trained American Youth 
Hostels leader as chaperon who'll 
take you to famous and untouristy places. 
You'll get a travel wardrobe from 
Lady Wrangler’s or Mr. Wrangler’s 
Young Ambassadors Collection and 
"you'll be supplied with a bike and 
saddlebags. 
Go to the store nearest you that 
» sells Lady Wrangler or Mr. Wrangler 
Sportswear. Look for the Young Ambas- 
| sadors Collection and get your applica- 
tion form. Scholarship applications 
close May 5, 1967. 
Lady Wrangler Sportswear, 1407 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10018. 
. Mr. Wrangler Menswear, 350 Fifth 
», Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10001. 
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by Herbert B. Livesey, Assistant Deal 
missions, New York University @ Ina 

which has long cherished small-town ide 
country college has always seemed to 
embodiment of educational ideals; 
classes, close rapport between studen 
faculty, the free flow of ideas in a trang 
vironment and the availability of ex 
counseling services. : 


Almost everyone believes these thi 
the basic elements of sound education. 
they will be found in abundance at th 
college. Yet students are avoiding the 
are flocking to the big university com 
This is partly because of relative é 
partly due to students’ loss of apprehen 
large size and partly due to current fas| 
is also true because most students’ yj 
the small college are thirty years oul 


It’s important to clear away the 
from your conception of college. Since 
about to spend several years of your lif 
substantial amount of money on further 
tion, it’s necessary to approach your d 
with as much realistic information as 
muster. You’re halfway there when ye 
selected the type of college most likely} 
your needs. 


We are concerned here primarily ¥ 
independent liberal arts college of an 
from 150 to 2,500 students, private) 
ported, distinct from the schools and ¢ 
which make up the large universities. T 
usually located in the country or subul 
many are city-based. 


Some of these colleges are witherin 
from lack of funds, students and imag 
Others thrive upon meeting the challeng 
huge “multiversities.” Those of this 
group, while continuing to promote th 
tional advantages of the small college 
yond and are developing enriched prog 
meet the demands of their more gifted t 
and students. 

Many independent colleges have ban 
gether to form cooperative relations| 
projects they could not support singly. 7 
sociated Colleges of the Midwest and th 
Lakes Colleges Association are two ex, 
Such organizations encourage uniform 
ards of quality in admissions and insti 
consolidate efforts in faculty and stud 
cruitment, and provide opportunities 1 
uate methods for resolution of mutua 
lems. Together, these colleges have esta 
Overseas centers and more meaningf 
demic programs in subjects they wou 


difficult to approach on their own. For 
ple, faculty members in unusual subje¢ 
or in those requiring unique training, : 
Asian Studies or non-European languag 
be shared between two or more colles 
brary and laboratory facilities can be « 
ized, or greater freedom of use can be « 
aged. In this way they are able to ov 
individual limitations and yet retain the 
rate identities. 

Experimentation is not confined to t! 
institutions. Colleges proud of their ind! 
ent traditions have also joined in coop 
ventures. Amherst, Smith, Mount F 
and the University of Massachusetts, all 
in the western part of that state, exchar’ 
dents and faculty freely. They share 
rooms, laboratories, a magazine, compu 
film centers, an African-Asian Studies 
and a radio station. 






















er instance, the Ford Foundation 
$325,000 not long ago to three col- 
> operate an unusual joint experiment. 
y (Pa.), Lake Forest (Ill.) and Col- 
Colleges offer tutored independent study. 
-five talented students will study on 
ywn under individual faculty advisors. 
will not be required to attend classes 
nee throughout their four years and they 
»t receive grades. Examinations will be 
t the end of their sophomore and senior 


ler able new administrators, other in- 
Jent colleges, such as Parsons College in 
have reversed their downward slides 
hh such means as_ increased budgets, 
ig modern facilities, strengthening cur- 
n and faculty. Parsons offers special 
ims for students with poor high school 
ls but apparent ability. 


jough no section of the country has a 
on quality, most of the better known 
2s of recognized reputation are clustered 
: Northeast, along the Middle Atlantic 
through the North Central states and on 
est Coast. A sampling of these would in- 
Amherst, Trinity, Swarthmore, Goucher, 
r, Bennington, Kenyon, St. John’s (Md.), 
ton, Bryn Mawr, Haverford, Antioch, 

Pomona, Carleton, Oberlin, Knox, 
ell and Beloit. These are colleges of sub- 
al reputation, but since most institutions 
s type are less familiar than the big uni- 
ies, it’s important that a potential appli- 
sheck the college for accreditation by the 
ypriate regional agency. Accreditation 
Vt insure quality, but lack of such ap- 
il suggests serious deficiencies. 


yst small-to-middle size colleges employ 
vely “open door” admission policies. For 
ajority, SAT scores in the mid-400’s and 
ges of “C” or better will be adequate for 
ace. There are many significant excep- 
and some are extremely competitive. 


sts vary, but tuition, room and board will 
ally range between $1,800 and $3,300 
ear. 





any colleges offer junior year abroad pro- 
s, some without additional transportation 
. Others have 2-2 or 2-3 year plans in co- 
ation with specialized professional schools. 
ident interested in engineering, for exam- 
night take two years of work at a liberal 
college, then transfer to a cooperating 
1eering school to complete his study to- 
ithe degree in, say, aeronautics. For many, 
lan offers the best of both worlds. 


ofessors at small colleges are generally 
to devote all their creative energies to 
teaching, unlike their colleagues at the 
r institutions who are often distracted by 
ler demands for published research. There 
other side to this coin, however. One rea- 
that professors at small colleges are more 
ved in their classroom duties is that they 
few outside outlets. The colleges must, 
fore, guard against provincialism and stag- 
m. As a result, they are likely to provide 
‘teachers with generous periods of time 
ndependent travel, research and writing. 


wr the student awed by the size of the uni- 
ties, who needs the close supervision and 
ance of his teachers and who desires the 
mal atmosphere of the small campus, the 
yendent liberal arts college can be an ex- 
nt choice. 





College Forum 


Q. I took an I.Q. test recently and my score was over 
130. I haven’t worked too hard in high school until this 
year, so my average is pretty low. What are my chances 
for getting into college? 
A. You'll get into college, but your choices will be lim- 
ited, You may have to settle for one with a modest reputa- 
tion and resultingly liberal admission standards. 

Most colleges are going to feel that you are a poor risk 
since you obviously haven’t worked up to your capacity. 
All is not lost, however. If your grades from here on im- 





You make us 
nervous. 





prove, that fact will offset your previous performance to 
some degree. A record showing an upward trend is often 
more desirable to colleges than a steady “C+” throughout 
high school. There is some hope that your ascending per- 
formance will continue into college. 

Even if you don’t get into your first or second-choice 
college, go somewhere else, do your best, then apply for 
transfer after one year. You may well find more sympa- 
thetic consideration once you have proven your ability— 


and desire—to do college work. 
W@ Have you questions about college? Write: College Forum, Her- 
bert B. Livesey, Scholastic Roto, 41 E. 42 St., N.Y. 10017. For a 
personal reply, enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 








You ask tough questions. Like how 
many cubes. Or what’s the gear ratio in 
first. Most people only want to know how 
good the tires are and what the mileage 
is. When you get used to that, your 

kind of questions are enough to make 
any used car dealer a little jumpy. 

But no matter how tough your 
questions are, a Chevy dealer is glad to 
give them a try. And even if he’s not 
sure...he’ll get the answer. OK. 

His OK tag is the answer to a lot of 
things. It means this: Any carona 
Chevy lot marked with the red OK tag 
has been road-tested, inspected and 
reconditioned where necessary. We 
think that’s a pretty good answer to a 
lot of questions. 

So go see your nearest Chevy dealer 
and fire away. He gets a little tired of just 
talking about tires and mileage anyway. 


Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


ad 
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STYLE WINNERS 
FOR THE ACTION MAN! 


It’s a snap to come in first with 
slim and rugged A-1 Pegger 
slacks! Sharp new colors 

and stay-neat NO-IRON fabrics 
keep you in front-running style! 


PEGGERS 


SLIM ACTION SLACKS 


At fine men’s stores that carry 
the latest, or write: 

A-1 Kotzin Co., 1300 Santee 
Street, Los Angeles, 

California 90015 











by Albert Schoenfield, Editor, Swimming 
World @ The upcoming Olympics to be held 
in Mexico City in 1968, poses a mysterious 
problem for the teams... including the U.S., 
whose powerhouse team swept the 1964 Tokyo 
Olympics to come home with 16 gold medals. 


Mexico City, situated 7,440 feet above sea 
level, threatens an unknown rival—altitude. 

Little is known about the effects of altitude 
on athletic performance. The scientists dis- 
agree. In order to gain some answers, the In- 
ternational Olympic Committee authorized 
Mexico to hold pre-Olympic trials for the three 
consecutive years preceding the 1968 event. 
These, called “Little Olympics,” enabled ath- 
letes, coaches, doctors and scientists from 
participating countries to conduct tests and 
research to insure that they will know how best 
to train their athletes for the ’68 trial. 


At altitude, it was generally agreed that 
swimmers are able to travel at their normal 
speed in races of 100 meters. If the race ex- 
tended beyond that point, there was a “big 
drop off” in performance. The longer the race, 
the greater the “drop-off.” 

Swimmers who must go more than 400 
meters simply will not be able to achieve their 
sea level performances despite the four week 
(maximum) specialized training period at high 
altitude now permitted by the Olympic Com- 
mittee. 


Some athletes will adjust to the condition 
more readily than others. Those who have to 
swim more than one event in successive days 
will be affected by the recovery period. 

It may not be the fastest athlete who will 
win the Olympic Gold, but the one best pre- 
pared for competition at altitude. 

There are many answers to be sought by the 
scientists, if they already have them, they’re 
not telling. 


The United States sent a 14-member swim- 
ming and diving team to the second Little 
Olympics held this past October. Each of the 
four women swimmers was a national cham- 
pion, each a high school student. 

Though all had read reams of material on 
altitude problems, none had ever competed 
above sea level before, none had undergone 
special training. 

They returned home part of a team which 
captured 17 gold medals—and each successful 
in her own right. 

These girls—Catie Ball, Lee Davis, Claudia 
Kolb and Pokey Watson—are dedicated and 









GOLD MEDAI 
MERMAID 
QUARTETTE 


Successful at pre-Olympic 
Trials, and Swimming Straight 
for Honors at the 1968 oli 


: 


, 





willing to make the necessary sacrifices t 
come world champions, Each has a goal 
firmly in mind—to represent the United § 
in the 1968 Olympics. 

It’s a pretty sure bet they'll make it! 


LEE DAVIS 


Our cover girl, from Saratoga, Califor 
the National butterfly champion. 

“T was so excited about coming to M 
...I1 didn’t know I was going to be sel 
till three weeks before the trip,” exclé 
pretty blonde Lee Davis, who swims as 
as she looks. 

Lee learned to swim when she was ; 
seven and lived on Cape Cod. She didn’t 
to swim competitively until her parents n 
to Detroit about six years ago. Ther 
joined a YWCA team and she’s been m 
up the aquatic ladder of success ever | 
When her father was first transferred to 
mington, and then last fall to Saratoga, 
fornia, Lee took the transfers in stride. 

“At school, I make friends easily, eve 
knows me. Swimming doesn’t bother me}! 
studies. I average A’s and B’s, but cher 
and physics are difficult.” The diminutiv 
high school senior who last year, along 
other girls, was sent to South America t 
U.S. State Department to conduct swim 
clinics and give instruction, continued, 
swimming has opened a whole new worl 
me with these trips. I correspond with 
from all parts of the world. Sure I date, 
won’t skip a meet.” 

Lee plans to go back east to college 
she graduates. For the present, the nai 
butterfly champion has her eyes set 0! 
World Student Games at Tokyo for 196 
the Olympics in 1968, and her chance 
bright to make both trips. 


POKEY WATSON 


World record holder in 200-meter frees 
2:10.5 (December Roto) and the third won 


‘swimming history to have broken a minui 


100-meter freestyle. 


Pokey Watson, 16, is the veteran oj 
foursome. The Little Olympics was her 
tour representing the United States. The 
5’9”, pigtailed brunette said that despite 
stant traveling, she maintains a 3.2 avera 
Santa Clara High School in California. 

“Swimming has been good to me, 


rs 


ting like football bench warmers, girls on the U.S. swimming team bundle up after a race at 





Little Olympics. From left: Claudia Kolb, Catie Ball, Lee Davis and Pokey Watson. 


ied to win and lose well, and it really has 
ht me so much about other parts of the 
'd.”’ She continued, “You know, when we 
way from home, we are often invited into 
jle’s homes. Sometimes girls from other 
itries stay in the same home. We really 
1 about these people, what they are like, 
it gives us a greater understanding of other 
ns.”” 















3. They gave us a lot of homework to do 
¢ we're down here in Mexico so that we 
id keep up while away.” 

‘okey’s biggest thrill came in 1964 when 
became the youngest member of the U.S. 
mpic swimming team and won a gold medal 
1 member of the Olympic champion free- 
2 relay. 

‘he future? “I want to swim in the Mexico 
mpics in 1968,” Pokey said, “then it’s 
ege.” 


TIE BALL 


ational record holder in the 100-meter breast- 
ke-I :16.3; first place U.S. ranking and third 
te world ranking in the 200-meter breast- 
‘ke. 
I guess it’s just like being a movie star” 
1 Catie Ball, bewildered by the Olympic 
itement surrounding the competitors. The 
year-old blonde from J acksonville, Florida, 
: a sophomore at Robert E. Lee High 
ool, said, “This is my third trip out of the 
ited States, but the first time I ever repre- 
ted my country in foreign competition. It’s 
rey, but it’s fun,” she added. 
little more than a year ago Catie was a 
plete unknown. She had won a few local 
npetitions but she couldn’t even break into 
top 25 U.S. rankings in her specialty, the 
)-meter breaststroke. Then at the first An- 
il Hall of Fame Meet at Fort Lauderdale, 
cember 27, 1965, Catie surprised the Dutch 
umpion, Klenie Bimolt by winning the event 
2:51.1 to also earn 23rd ranking in the U.S. 


=rom then on, it was “Catie! Bar the door.” 
> literally exploded into world class this 
t summer, winning the National 100-meter 
aststroke crown to set an American record 
1:16.3, a six-second shave from her 1965 
e. Only the Russian 1964 Olympic gold 
dal winner, Galina Prozumenschikova’s 
ld record of 1:15.7 is faster. In the 200- 
ter event Catie knocked almost seven sec- 

off her previous year’s best—clocking 


4 ee "3 ee 


Our teachers cooperate with our foreign — 


2:44.4 to set an American record and to place 
her third in world ranking (behind Miss Prozu- 
menschikova and 13-year-old Irina Pozdnya- 
kova). 

To achieve this success, Catie swam one 
and a half hours each day, six days a week. A 
month before the National Championships she 
prepped with an additional hour a day. She 
swims about 4,000 meters, almost three miles, 
a day in each workout. 

Dr. James Counsilman of Indiana Univer- 
sity and 1964 Olympic coach says, “Catie 
could become the greatest breaststroke swim- 
mer in the world by the 1968 Olympics. She 
is so young she can’t help but improve, espe- 
cially with her dedicated attitude and desire.” 


CLAUDIA KOLB 


Earned the Little Olympic meet’s Outstanding 
Woman Award because of this performance: 
won four individual events, swam on two gold 
medal relay teams, placed second in the butterfly, 
not one of her best events. 

“T still have time to date even though swim- 
ming takes most of our free time,” said 17- 
year-old Claudia Kolb, a native Californian. 
The freckle faced pixie, a junior at Santa Clara 
continued, “We train almost daily after school 
in the school pool. Swimming doesn’t set us 
apart, but we can’t quite do everything the 
regular students do. We can’t: go to all the 
dances and games because we haven’t the 
time. I study every night right after dinner. My 
grades are average. 

“T love swimming, I guess I learned to swim 
in a neighbor’s backyard pool and entered in 
my first meet when I was seven. This is my 
fourth trip, swimming for the United States. 
I’ve been to Tokyo, England, France, Monaco, 
Spain, Portugal, Germany, and now Mexico. 
It gives me a pride in my country and a chance 
to meet all kinds of people. . . and travel. It’s 
a tremendous responsibility to represent your 
country in athletic competitions. You get the 
proudest feeling... but you have to like it 
(training) or you would never be anything, 
and that’s why I do it.” 

Claudia, winner of a silver Olympic medal 
at Tokyo concluded, “I’m glad I was able to 
come down to Mexico. It kind of gives us an 
idea of what it will be like in 1968.” 

George Haines, Claudia’s famous coach at 
Santa Clara, predicts that Claudia will be 
America’s next great swimmer. George said 
“Claudia could win a gold medal in any event 
she enters . . . she’s got tremendous courage.” 


‘a brilliant gem of fine color and 
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REGISTERED 


Keepsake’ 


DIAMOND RINGS 


They like the smart styling and the 
guaranteed perfect center diamond... 


modern cut. The name, Keepsake, 
in your ring assures lifetime 
satisfaction. Select yours at your 
Keepsake Jeweler’s store. 

He’s in the yellow pages 
under “Jewelers.” 


PRICES FROM $100. TO $5000, RINGS ENLARGED TO SHOW BEAUTY OF 
DETAIL. ® tRADE-MARK REG. A. H. POND COMPANY, INC., ESTABLISHED 1892, 


HOW TO PLAN YOUR ENGAGEMENT AND WEDDING 


Please send new 20-page booklet, “How To Plan Your Engage- 
ment and Wedding” and new 12-page full color folder, both for 
only 25c. Also, send special offer of beautiful 44-page Bride's Book. 


As 


Name 
Address. 
City 
Stite) eee Zip 

KEEPSAKE DIAMOND RINGS, BOX 90, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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TOO OLDFOR EASTER EGGS? 


@ Don’t let little brothers and sisters corner the fun. Get 
in on the act, make Sonny and Cher eggs for a lively party 
decoration. Needed: two large eggs (double-duck eggs are 
big), construction paper, cardboard, poster paint or Easter 
egg dye, cotton swabs (paint brushes and mikes), wool 
(hair and Sonny’s fur jacket), glue. Hardboil the eggs then 
scrub lightly with scouring powder, rinse and dry (paint 
will adhere better). Set your creativity to work. If you wish 
full instructions, send stamped, self addressed # 10 enve- 
lope to Egg, Scholastic Roto, 41 E. 42 St.,N.Y.,N.Y. 10017. 
















DEAR 
4 REB: wo 


Composer wants to know the score on 67 compacts 


a DEAR REB: 


~ I'ma well-known composer, and | need a new car. 
The trouble is, I'm just too Bizet to pick one out. And 
what's more, many of the new cars | see are Offen- 
bach in the garage for repairs. But | do have a good 
friend who is pleased with his new '67 Dodge Dart. 
He was given an excellent deal and Berlioz any 
money on it. My Bach is to the wall. Can you help me? 
LUDWIG 
















DEAR LUDWIG: 


My advice is that you let yourself Ravel in the enjoy- 
ment of driving the sporty, all-new Dart for ‘67. 
You'll find its Liszt price is a lot lower than you'd 
expect. And even though it’s longer outside and 
bigger inside this year, Dart's still an easy car to 


Handel. Que hol 





Here's the swinging, man-sized compact for '67 that’s got three 


B's of its own: Bold, Brassy and Beautiful. Dart has been com- ¢y 
pletely restyled this year, inside and out. It’s longer, roomier, Doci e pom 
more powerful. But still at that snug compact price. Drop in at CJ MOTORS CORPORATION 


your nearest Dodge Dealer's and try it out for yourself. 


THE DODGE REBELLION WANTS YOU 
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for Coach Aaron C. Wade’s Apaches. 





















MICKEY 
CURETON 


Football Ace Breaks 24- Year | 
Glen Davis Scoring Record | 


by Morrey Rokeach, World Journal Tri 
writer ™ Any question about Mickey C 
Centennial High School’s comet from Ce 
ton, Calif., being the most sought-after 
school athlete in the nation today? 

Roto’s pick as nation’s best back in its 
season football forecast, Mickey lived up to 
expectations and then some. . 

Cureton set six California nero 
Federation scoring records in a brilliant 





Most noteworthy was the new single s 
scoring record of 240 points he achieved 
season to surpass a 24-year-old standard 
by Glenn Davis, an all-time West Point 
mortal and former Los Angeles Rams pro 

Cureton got the record-breaking touch 
by zig-zagging 88 yards through mud and; 
against Lakewood H.S. in the final game 
1966 season. 7 

Davis was there to congratulate Mick 
“I'm delighted he broke the record,” 
mented Davis. “Mickey broke it on a ser 
tional run, typical of his play all year. Twel 
four years is a long time for a record to endi 
I hope he’ll go to college in the Southern C 
fornia area so we can have many more 
watching him play.” 

Cureton records: career scoring, 474 poi 
a career total of 74 touchdowns (36 this 
season ) ; career rushing record of 4,920 ya 
a one season rushing record of 2,504 yal 
and a one- -game explosion of 40 points (6 T 
4 PATs) in Centennial’s 60-38 romp 
Santa Monica in the first round of the ¢ 
championship playoffs. 

“Mickey is the best all-around high 
back I’ve seen,” coach Wade stated being 
season started. 

Wade was even more expansive in his of 
of Mickey at season’s end, but for ro 
other than athletic ability. 

“One of lesser character wouldn’t have b 
able to cope with all the tremendous publi 
heaped upon him,” commented Wade. “Mic, 
continuously channels praise off to teammi 
whom he credits as being responsible for 
success. He’s worked hard to become a gi 
athlete and his intestinal fortitude shows uf 
everything he does—academics, student g 
ernment, community service and church wor 


\ 
i 
od 







wort ES Meee Res ey = he 
| Do You Feel A Draft’ 
If so, a quick look at the following might be helpful. 
Q. What are the chances of an 18-year-old registrant being 
drafted now? 
A. As of July 1966, Selective Service regulations provide 
that an individual is not vulnerable for induction until he 
is at least 19 years old and not yet 26 years old, with the 
oldest registrants being called first. An 18-year-old’s 
chances of being drafted are pretty slim. 
Q. What category of student or worker is deferred from 


the draft? 





ees pat Yi a et? 7 | ‘ b 
2. he ie =). é 4 


A. Most full-time high school and college students who 
are satisfactorily pursuing their studies are temporarily 
deferred from the draft. Divinity students preparing for a 
full-time career in the ministry are exempt from military 
service. 
If an individual proves to the satisfaction of his local 
board that his activity in the civilian community is in the 
national health, interest, or safety, he may be placed in a 
deferred classification. Doctors, scientists and engineers 
fall into this category. 
M@ More draft questions and answers in future issues. 








> 








ig performance news for Barracuda in 
7 is the new optional 383-cubic-inch, V-8 
ne with 4-barrel carburetor. This 67 Ply- 
th edition is lower, longer and wider, with 
pletely new aerodynamic styling. From the 
, the sporty model has a look similar to 
opean grand touring cars. 


| 
| 





Mercury’s Cougar enters the ’67 field with 
| XR-7. This model features a simulated 
Jed walnut finish instrument panel incor- 
ating full European touring car instrumen- 
on and vinyl-trimmed leather upholstery. 







Pontiac bills this Firebird as a personal 

car. The 400 features a 400-cubic-inch | 

engine, special hood with dual air scoops 

d wide oval red line tires. Also in hardtop 
upe and with other engine options. 











The SS-350, the top-of-the-line Camaro, 

ota a 350-cubic-inch engine, long hood- 

rt rear deck design and functional hood 

oops. The 1967 Chevrolet competitor, offers 

rformance and styling options. 
a ; 





*Member Wilson Advisory Staff. 
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BQ) How to wipe 


é 
# 


| 


the butter 


a 
‘ 


off your fingers 
with the 
Wilson A20001 


(Take it from Ron Santo” 
about ine Wilson A2OSa 





Every ball player, sandlotter and pro alike, secretly fears 
that he might muff a catch in an important play of the game. 
But chances for error are small for the player who knows the 
value of constant practice—with the right equipment: Wilson! 

Take the Wilson A2000, for example. Here's a glove that’s 
a grabber for good looks as well as catchability. It's got 
snap-action pocket and a special adjustable web that'll helg 
you scoop ‘em up or yank ‘em down in easy style. Comfort? 
You bet! The A2000 has an exclusively processed cushionec 
cream cow lining that reduces shock— makes soft work out of 
nabbing a hard hit line drive. And it gives the glove tha’ 
ready-to-go ‘‘broken-in” feel. 

Slide your hand in an A2000 at your sporting goods deal 
er's. Get the feel of a real ball glove. You'll pay a little more 
for it. But if you've ever been called ‘butter fingers,” you 
know that any price is cheap. 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 


Wifhon 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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YOUNG MEN OF THE 
GRADUATING 
CLASS OF '67 

... the choice 

is up to youl 
Not everyone who graduates 


this year will seek out a College 
or expect immediate draft call 


GREER TECHNICAL INSTITUTE of 
Chicago, World’s Largest Industrial 
Training Center, can provide se- 
curity many years from today as a: 
HEAVY EQUIPMENT OPERATOR OR 
MECHANIC AUTOMOTIVE SPECIAL- 
IST, DIESEL TRUCK DRIVER, WELD- 
ING SPECIALIST, AUTOMOTIVE 
TRANSMISSION TECHNICIAN, REFRI- 
‘@GERATION-AIR CONDITIONING, BODY 
‘AND FENDER, MACHINIST TOOL & 
DIE and a special 2 YEAR AUTO- 
MOTIVE-DIESEL TECHNOLOGY PRO- 
GRAM (Designed for Mechanically 


inclined Graduates.) 


for information on both 
Residential and 
Pre-Training Courses, 
write 


i 
I | 
) TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, INC. | 
j 2230 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHGO., ILL. | 
| 
| 
| 
i 











Name. 
Address. pate 
City .State 

Schoo! Graduated__ 
Course Preferred 
































CHEATING 
LETTERS 


I think Stan Anton has his 
finger on the number. His atti- 
tude of not condemning any- 
one, cheater or not, rates him 
high in my book. 

A guy makes a rocky bed if 
he cheats. He’ll have enough 
trouble lying on it without 
other people stoning him. 

Bill Higgins, 
Beaumont, Tex. 


Coupon Comments: Don’t Cheats 
Cheating won’t make you smarter 
or slicker = Your article made 
me concerned about myself and 
my friends = I wish I were a won’t 
cheat instead of a don’t cheat. ’m 
too chicken to cheat. 


. . . Kids—When you are go- 
ing to smarten up and legalize 
cheating. The way we work it in 
our school, we’ve got a list of 
these kids who can give you the 
answers and help raise your 
marks. It takes more time, 
granted, but you can get their 
services free, and anytime you 
want them—like maybe two or 
three weeks before the big test, 
to prime in time, 

You can’t flunk on surprise 
tests, because these guys help 
you to understand what you’re 
talking about. It’s called a tutor 
system. For forty minutes, a 


couple of days a week, they can 

help guarantee you'll get into 
college. Try it sometime! 

Nancy Kozlowski, 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Cheating is an old game. 
School is only one place that it 
is being practiced....I ama 
cheater and I feel very corrupt 
being one, Whenever I am des- 
perate to pass a test because I 
forgot to study (this is not often 
but it will happen) I will cheat. 
If I flunk at any time during 
school “I’m a dead duck” for 
those six weeks. My parents will 
isolate me from the world and 
society. 

I think if the teachers and 
students communicate more on 
the student’s problems there 
wouldn’t be as much cheating 
in school. 

Gail Guillory, 
Monsignor Kelly H.S., 
Beaumont, Texas 


Coupon Comments: Won’t Cheats 
At times in the past I have 
cheated on a few questions @ Af- 
ter reading your article I decided 
it wasn’t worth it = I try to use my 
tests and work to find out if I am 
learning anything. 


To me, Mr. Anton is just try- 
ing to sell an article. Everyone 
knows that cheating is basically 
wrong, but because of the pres- 
sures of being a successful link 
in the chain of society, every- 
one must have cheated at one 

















(Girls with pimples have to mess 








with 73 different medications 
to find one that works.) 
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time or another. ... You can’t 
stamp out cheating by saying 
it’s wrong. Just like you can’t 
stop crime by saying it’s wrong. 
Be fair to the student (teen- 
ager) and don’t give the impres- 
sion we’re the only ones who 
cheat when we see older people 
do the same thing. 
Alan Parkis, 
Neptune Beach, Fla. 


Stan Anton couldn’t be more 
right in what he says. A cheater 
is a beggar. He’s got to depend 
on somebody else to create the 
scene. I won't cheat, not be- 
cause I’m a goody-goody, not 
because I’m afraid of the con- 
sequences. And not because I’m 
so brilliant I don’t have to. I 
won't cheat because I’ve got an 
identity, a life of my own. If I 
can’t be me, then I might as 
well be dead. 

Barbara Bitton, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


I don’t like cheating and I 
keep telling myself I haven't 
got another chance to get this 
work. I usually say “after this 
year I'll be done with the sub- 
ject and have my credit. No one 
will even think about whether I 
cheated or not when they look 
at my records or when they are 
going to hire me for a job.” 

It used to bother me a lot to 
cheat but when I saw my girl 
friend make good grades and 





| No messy cover-up tactics with 
| Tackle. Only results. Just hiding acne 
| pimples and blackheads won't help 
| them. Tackle Medicated Clear Gel 
| will. Apply Tackle Gel like an after- 
' shave. This invisible powerhouse 
medication works to dry up exces- 

sive oiliness, helps heal acne in- 
fection and tightens pores on 
contact. That’s why it’s Amer- 


ica’s best-selling medica- 

tion tor young men with 

skin problems. Get 
some! 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


, from Colgate-Palmolive Company. 


| Gentlemen: | want to try Tackle Medicated 

| Clear Gel. Send me one week's supply (¥ 02. 

| size). | enclose 25¢ for mailing and handling. 
Offer good in United States only. 


State Zip Code 


Send to: 
Tackle, P.O. Box 10, Dept. S-3, Chicago, II!. 60635 


always come out on top 
I came out with a low a 
(I never thought any less 
her) I often wondered wh 
didn’t cheat, I didn’t like to 
her get a better grade than 
when she didn’t do any m 
than me except to look at 
neighbor's paper. So I didn't 
why I couldn’t; therefore I 
Barbara Cha 
Charleston, W.) 


Coupon Comments: Cheats . 
You cheat for your own reas 
not to be in a crowd 8 I ff 
cheating is a challenge # 
easy to cheat, but I don’t 
I have to & This article ma 
want to quit cheating alt 


- 


I guess the whole thing 
rows down to this PRIDE 
proud of my grades, becau 
know I’ve earned them, ; 
also that they are ENTIRE 
my own, with no help from 
classmates. | 
I occasionally do let so 
kids copy from me. Here’ 
some reasons: a) I would 
looked down upon and con 
ered “a conceited snob.” 
couldn’t refuse someone thi 
wanted to date, c) Some dit 
have time to study, ete. 
some degree, I disrespect th 
who cheat, and especially th 
who copy from me, 
Nannette Nels 
Plattsmouth, N 


Coupon Comments: Miscellane 
He could make a person feel gi 
for not even cheating # No 

ter what anyone says ever 
will do what they want ai 
cheat if necessary @ It’s 
worth the risk to be caught 
lose respect and popularity, 








I think Stan Anton dese 
pat on the back! He hit 
bull’s-eye. ‘ 

There is no satisfaction 
is greater than self-accom 
ment. If one does someth 
well, he gains confidence 
the fact that he has do 
with his own ae 
hard work. Sure, the c 
can make the grade, get i 
the best college, please his 
ents, and all the rest; but I 
only showing everybody | 
what he can do, He knows w 
he can and cannot do... . 

If one feels that he is jus 
in cheating; let him cheat. 
his life. He can live his life 
way he wants to, and I a 
likewise. He is not in any 
hurting me. He is only hurt 
himself, 4 

What will he do when t 
no One around to lean on? 

I wish that some cheat 
would try doing things on tt 
own for a while. Maybe tl 
they would find their true ¢ 
sonality. They would be an 
dividual, and not just a refi 
tion of others. Isn’t that w 
all teenagers are suppose 
trying to do—find their t 
identity? 

Rosalie Goldbe 
New Orley 


] 





itan Anton @ We don’t like Open Letters. 
ems to us that something as personal as a 
should be sealed and mailed. 

jut we did send this letter to a kid in Ar- 


§sas, who was a freshman in a Junior High 


yol there. It was returned, the envelope 
yped: Moved, No Forwarding Address. So 
are writing to “T. A.” through our column. 
hope T.A. sees it and writes back. 
&1.A., 
_ Why do people cheat, and why do 
ple that have good grades cheat? .. .” 
don’t know. And that’s not easy. To say 
don’t have an answer, I mean. 
isk almost anybody about almost anything, 
theyll come up with an opinion about it. 
fou know. Like: “People cheat because 
rre lazy.” “They’re bad.” “They can’t help 
“There’s so much pressure for grades.” 
)r, if you want a silly opinion on anything: 
ples fall down, because they can’t stay 
” Which explains nothing, but is worth 
ut as much as anybody else’s opinion is. 
ou can make up an answer for anything. 
at's easy. So I'll just say P’ve got none. 
_do know what the kids who make good 
des and cheat told me. It goes something 
+ this: They just felt they had to get to a 
id college, and they felt they had to make 
of money, and have lots of cars, and have 
ouse with lots of rooms, and maybe they 
they had to smoke the biggest cigar on the 
ret. 
ff my answer sounds like “no 
t’s good. 
f my answer confuses you, that’s good, be- 
ise that’s what most of life is like. Very few 
wwers, and a lot of confusion. Is that bad? I 
1't know. It’s just the way you look at it. 
All it really means, I guess, is that you have 
figure things out for yourself. And the way 
1 do that is look at all the things that have 
»ypened to you, all the things that you have 
ie: 
And see what sense you can make of it. See 
at you care for. See what you care to do. 
at it comes down to, is that it really 
esn’t matter wiy they cheat. They do. 
don’t like to, because I like to feel what- 
*r I do is mine—that I made it. 
And I’ve always felt it’s better to write a bad 
y that’s mine, than to steal somebody else’s 
rat poem. 
So I don’t cheat because of creative ego. 
Others don’t because of religious scruples. 
There are as many “whys” not to cheat, as 
pre are “whys” fo cheat. 
One for each person. 


answer,” 


Sincerely, 
Stan Anton 


itor's note: Mr. Anton answered several letters 
dressed to him on cheating; we thought this 
wth sharing. 
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COL PON ‘TABULATION 


About You? About Author? 

Are You A: Is He: 

Cheat—14% Right—93 % 

Don’t Cheat—35 % Wrong—7 % 

Won’t Cheat—20% Does He Make You: 

Or—31% Think—80% 
Angry—6% 
Or—14% 


Response: Girls—52% ; Boys—17% ; noname given—31%. 


* PAT. NO. 3,250,095 
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swimming. It's the new cushion-sole crew made 


with the patented Birdwick* process. Wicks moisture 


away from the skin and into an outer layer of 


‘ cheats” wrote the most letters. 


The® 


a. absorbent yarn. 65% Hi-bulk Orlon” acrylic, 
















- While 14% of the respondents categorize themselves 
“cheat,” most all of the 31% “or” group reveal they 
“sometimes cheat,” “when necessary,” etc. 
Male/female: 25% of boys and 10% of girls classified 
themselves “cheat,” while 16% of boys, 25% of girls 
placed themselves in the “won’t cheat” group. Girls sent 
more letters than boys. 3 
Cheat/don’t & won’t: As a group, “cheats” sent the 
fewest number of letters, were made most “angry” by the 
author and some 20% of them said he was “wrong.” The 
“don’t cheats” were most set to “think”. The “won’t 





iiersock. 






20% cotton, 15% nylon. One size for all. Only $1.50. 


ANOW™ER Fine PRooUCT OF pA xAYSER-ROTH 
Sportwick., Interwoven’ 
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™ You have to 
look for the “W” 


% because it's silent. 


Wrangler’ 
_for wreal jeans. 


If you like your jeans wrough and wready, 
wrugged and handsome (andslim-fitting, of course), 
© just look for the “W”. It's branded on every pair 

of wreal Wrangler jeans. Like these no-iron ones 

» with a permanent crease in your choice of navy, 
pewter or wheat, for about $6.50. Like your shirts 
to go with them? Wrangler has them, too. 
Wrangler Western Wear, 350 Fifth Ave., N_Y.10001. 


©1967 BLUE BELL, INC. PRICES SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN THE WEST 
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Reporter 


California Student On 
Tour Sketches His Views 


by Peter Macker M@ This summer I 
toured Asia. It so happens that one of 
those countries I visited was South 
Vietnam. I was able to travel because 
I was with my father, who is a pub- 
lisher of a newspaper in Manila, the 
Philippines Herald. 

I got my first look at South Vietnam 
from high above in an airplane on the 
way to Bangkok from Hong Kong. 
All I could see for miles was jungle. 
It looked so peaceful compared to 
what I had read about. It was, in fact, 
so peaceful that I didn’t see one fighter 
plane or warship. 

After a short stay in Bangkok I was 
off for the long awaited a to poy 





Peter ih his vathar oe left, and George 
MacArthur on a Saigon Street. 


When we landed in Saigon, my eyes 
almost dropped out of my head. Sud- 
denly, everywhere there were military 
airplanes. Not only on the ground but 
in the air. I counted six planes coming 
in on a line to land on the same strip. 
As I walked from our plane I had one 
of the strangest feelings. Here I was, 
17 years old, walking in a suit, in an 
area where a war was being waged. At 
the same time I admit that I was a lit- 
tle bit nervous, to say the least. 

The trip to Saigon from the airport 
was the most fascinating part of the 
first day. Not only did I observe hun- 
dreds of bicycle riders, but military 
transport everywhere. It seemed like 
we had our whole army around and 
in Saigon. Here was the world’s most 
powerful war machine, and I was right 
in the middle of it. 

The city of Saigon was something 
else. It was obvious that the city had 
been changed to suit the allies. The 
biggest surprise was that although 
there were servicemen everywhere, 
they weren’t carrying weapons. It kind 
of stunned me because the war was 
going on just a few miles from the city 
limits. Later I learned that Saigon was 
declared an open city. 

There was one thing that was un- 
comfortable in Saigon—listening to ar- 
tillery at three o’clock in the morning. 

The greatest day of my stay was 
when I took a helicopter up to the 
army base at Chu Lai, which is about 
18 miles out of Saigon. But before I 
tell you about my experience, you’re 

















































probably wondering how I got su 
privilege. While I was in the city, 
Dad, being a newspaper publis 
and George McArthur, head of 
Associated Press in Saigon, some 
managed to get me accredited 
correspondent for Associated Press. 

The reason I was accredited Wi 
that I was writing for a newspap 

. my school newspaper! So now 
was ready to go and see the war, af 
away I went. 


When I arrived at Chu Lai, it‘ 
quite peaceful. It hadn’t been so € 
lier that day. They had been shelle 
by the Vietcong the night before. T 
place I landed in housed 13,000 me 
and was built to be impregnabh 
There was row after row of barbe 
wire, pill boxes, artillery, and | 
name it. 

That was the day I underste od 
war in Vietnam. I went out and § 
the jungles, the foxholes that ext 
deep into the earth, and the captu 
Vietcong who you can’t even tell fi 
the regular inhabitants. I can-see} 
we can’t move our mechanized a! 
straight into the jungle but are ¢ 
able to engage the enemy through sl 
operations. And I know that wher 
are able openly to engage this ene! 
we will give him a sound thrashing 

I was proud of the American { 
diers I saw over there. And whe 
you are against the war or not, I¥ 
you would take into consideration 1 
there are thousands of men over th 
who are making it safe for us over he 

I’m glad this summer that I had 
chance to see the situation over th 
glad to know that I now understé 
what it’s all about; glad I know 
this war must be fought. And I wo 
like to say that it’s pretty bad o 
there and hope that the war will cc 
to an end; it will make life a little 
easier. 








Wi Peter Macker, of Serra H.S., § 
Mateo, Calif., spent the last two su 
touring Asia with his father. Home ba) 
was Manila, where he had the oppo 
nity to meet the president of the Phill 
pines. At Serra, Peter is on the stafii 
the Friar, the school newspaper. H. 
main interest at school is running I 
distance—two-mile and cross-count?! 
This fall he broke the school record | 
cross-country, In two years he hope 
attend San Jose State. | 
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We go to the moon 


many times 





Making the inertial guidance 
systems for the Apollo mission 
is a big responsibility. More than 
two hundred tests are performed 
on every system before it goes 
into an Apollo vehicle. Some of 
these tests go the full distance. 
All 600,000 miles. These flight 
Simulations include the initial 
shock of launch, directional 
changes, temperature extremes, 
space radiation effects, vibration 
produced by aerodynamics and 
the rocket’s engines, even the 
shock of landing. 

The company that does the 
testing is the one that does the 
building.AC Electronics Division 


to get there once. 


~of General Motors, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

An inertial guidance system 
functions as the eyes of the 
Apollo space craft. After being 
set by an astronaut, it’s on its 
own. A speck of dust, an oily 
fingerprint or a little moisture 
in this system’s delicate instru- 
ments could ruin the mission. 
That’s why the people in the 
picture are wearing “bunny 
suits.” Suits that keep dust, dirt 
and moisture out of assembly 
and testing rooms. Rooms that 
are kept cleaner than hospital 
operating rooms. 

The “Bunnies”? The one in the 


General Motors 
Makes Things Better 


glasses is an engineer. He’s 
explaining test procedures to 
James Meyer on a recent AC 
tour. Jim’s a sixteen-year-old 
junior at Whitnall High School, 
Hales Corners, Wisconsin, 
and majors in science and 
mathematics. After college he 
would like to teach in one of 
these areas. Outside interests? 
What else? A science seminar 
roup. 

AC Electronics Division of 
General Motors is 
just one of many GM 
divisions solving prob- 
lems in defense and 
space. 




















MARK OF EXCELLENCE 


Chevrclet - Pontiac - Oldsmobile + Buick + Cadillac + 


With Body by Fisher - Frigidaire - GMC Truck & Coach + Detroit Diesel - 
United Delco «- AC Spark Plug + Euclid + Allison - Electro-Motive 
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People won't believe you built it yourself — it 


Kole) '< tt <-Miel-Wa fold Mo) Me BisleivMoiveticielers Me Veith 


ally bi moro sols ol-Weelocol-M op motehicosel-MnigeloN-M-ai-an obit tt 


a hobby kit, but don’t get us wrong: this abso- 
lutely faithful model of the whaling bark ''Wan- 
derer’’ won't go together in an hour, or even two. 
But building it might be the most challenging fun 
you'll have all year. Almost two feet long, the 


Wanderer starts out as 381 pieces, large and 


small—molded sails, real thread for rigging, har- 
poon boats, even crew members. When you fin- 
Ht) os Lem ZoleM |W lear colo (ol-Migolbteci-)i MoM itel-M osl-ver-Mesi 
sculpture worthy of display in anybody's living 
room. Warning: the Wanderer will only whet 
your appetite for more and more Aurora hobby 
kits like the ones in the new 44-page, full-color 
‘67 catalog showing over 300 different kits. But 
why fight it? Write for it. Now. 


Aurora Plastics Corp., Dept. W 
44 Cherry Valley Rd. 


West Hempstead, L. |., New York 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed please find 25¢ in coin for your new 1967 Catalog of 


Hobby Kits by Aurora, ‘the world’s largest manufacturer of 
hobby products’’. 
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“sag C) C) SAIL FREE, GO BALLOON! 
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notes from the editor 


@ On college campuses and among some high school student groups, the latter half of 
the 60's is characterized by involvement. It is the expression of your generation’s belief in 
a doing, moving, vital existence—an active participation in “what’s happening.” Good, 
but not all. One needs to do more than just feel and react to “what’s happening.” There 
is a need, too, for analysis, perspective, understanding; for relating today’s scene to the 
past, to the future . . . specifically, your future. Ignored, pressured out, or put down 
through impatience with words, is anotherinvolvement which is moving and meaningful, 
though not “direct” . . . it comes through reading. It also will help answer the question 
of identity, present new philosophies to explore, new understandings of other people and 
cultures, open new doors and avenues for action. What are you reading? EvHH 
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National Library Week, April 16-22 
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SMiTH-CORONA 
RoR RP RS RO RAR KP Ain ' TEN-DAY 
La RO: We ' oR eee i ) 
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Yes, you can 
on this Smith-Corona portable. 





Its electric! 





The world’s first electric portables. Smith-Corona 


SCM CORPORATION, 410 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
Offices in Canada and major cities throughout the world 


Learning how is a snap on an electric port- 
able. Everything comes out letter-perfect. 

No pounding the keys. Just touch and 
you're typing. 

Carry it anywhere. To school. To college. 
To study at a friend’s home. Even on vaca- 
tion. Any place there‘s an electric outlet. 

And Smith-Corona has an amazing 10- 
day touch-typing course for you. An $8.95 
value for $3.95 with the purchase of a Smith- 
Corona portable electric. 

It includes 5 LP records. Like having a per- 
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sonal tutor. You can even use it as a supple- 
ment to your commercial typing course. 

After you‘ve learned basic typing on this 
one, you can type on any electric. Smith- 
Corona portable electrics have full-sized 
keyboards and many of the features you'll 
find on large office machines. 

Your Smith-Corona’electric portable will 
help you do neater school papers. You may 
even find your grades improved. 

And who knows, it might just help you 
snag a better summer job. 





mander Carpenter and his team 











Scott Carpenter, Our Fo 
Man in Space, Explores © 
Another Frontier—The S¢ 


by William Steele 





> re 


; 
How’re you doing, Scott? , 
Gordo, you’re doing a great job! ‘ 
A simple exchange of greetings, but on 

made history. The speakers were ast 

Gordon Cooper from the cockpit of Gen 

in orbit more than 100 miles above the é| 

surface and aquanaut M. Scott Carpentel' 

Sealab II, submerged in 200 feet of wa’ 

the Pacific Ocean near La Jolla, Californ 

The radio link also served as a symbok 
as men were reaching out into the strange 
ness of space, others were groping dow | 
the equally dark and unexplored sea. | 

One man knew what it was like to é | 


\ 


| 













Comdr. Carpenter discusses plans for a 
from Sealab II with fellow-aquanaut Johle 





| 
both frontiers, Navy Commander Mal. 
Scott Carpenter, 40, America’s fourth mat 
space, had orbited the earth three tim) 
May 1962 in a one-man Mercury caf 
Now, by descending to the ocean floor in 
lab II, he became the first “astronaut-2 
naut.” 

Carpenter assumed the unique dual rol 
cause he feels that it is equally importan’ 
man to probe both “outer” and “inner” s} 
In fact, he claims that “the immediate bei 
to mankind from exploration of the sea cz 


In the U.S. Navy’s Sealab II project, ¢ 





— 
ae eS 

















t the development of the ocean’s 
“es a step closer by proving that 
jin live and work for several days 
1e at great depths. 

2e consecutive teams of men occu- 
(alab’s 57-foot-long cylinder, each 
days. Commander Carpenter lived 
ab with two of the teams, a record 
s under the sea. 

1 modern diving techniques, a 
vho descends from the surface can 
| on the bottom for only a few 
‘s—the deeper he goes, the shorter 





ay must be. In the future, divers 
ting from bases like Sealab IT will 
le to work for several hours each 
t depths of more than 600 feet. 

ey will explore the continental shelf 
| surrounds the world’s land areas, 
1 and mine its stores of minerals and 
leum. Perhaps they will operate 
s” and “ranches” to raise ocean 
; and animals without which the 
's exploding population may starve. 
-though no one wants it to happen— 
will be ready, if necessary, to fight a 
aac the sea. 


f the Navy’s first team of 10 aquanauts for the Sealab I] “Man-in-the-Sea” 
Gare: from left, Thomas A. Clarke, Earl A. Murray and M. Scott Carpenter. 





n aerial closeup offers a good view of Sealab II showing divers at work on the 
Right: Below the ocean’s surface, Sealab receives curious visitors at a porthole. 


According to Scott Carpenter, pioneer- 
ing in the ocean can be even more haz- 
ardous than exploring space. During the 
Sealab experiment he suffered a painful 
sting from a venomous scorpion fish, and 
almost had to cut short his underwater 
stay. Living creatures are not the only 
danger. Though only 200 feet from the 
surface and a few hundred yards from 
shore, the aquanauts were as effectively 
cut off from the rest of the world as are 
the astronauts in outer space. 


ad 


2 


the Sealab dwellers breathed an oxygen- 
helium atmosphere at a pressure about 
seven times that at the surface. Because 
their bodies were “saturated” with these 
high-pressure gases, they could not re- 
turn to the surface without hours of grad- 
ual decompression. If a man’s diving 
equipment failed while he was swimming 
outside the Sealab cylinder, he would 
have to make it back to his undersea 
home or perish; to rise to the surface 
would mean instant, painful death. 
Does it take a special kind of man to 
be such a pioneer? Many would say so. 


Glasheen Graphics 


To resist the pressure of deep water, 






Many would describe Scott Carpenter as 
such a man: one of unusual strength and 
courage. He has been known since his 
boyhood in Colorado as a “loner”—not 
too different from the men who led the 
trek westward a century or so ago. 

But if you ask Commander Carpenter 
why he ventures into new and dangerous 
places, he replies simply: “I’m curious.” 
And he makes a good case for the thesis 
that pioneering is just a job into which 
he fell because of his skills and interests. 

“T didn’t volunteer for space,” he re- 
ports. “My name popped out of a com- 
puter with about a hundred others, be- 
cause I had—or rather, because I went 
and got—an engineering education, avia- 
tion training and test pilot experience.” 

But Sealab was something else again. 
“T’ve always been fascinated by the sea,” 
he admits. “It started about 17 years ago 
when I discovered the books and films of 
Jacques-Yves Cousteau.”* 

Commander Carpenter’s interest in 
the sea was heightened when, at his sug- 
gestion, the Mercury astronauts took two 
weeks of training with Navy frogmen as 
preparation for splashdown in the open 
sea. 

“When I heard about the Sealab pro- 
gram,” he says, “I saw a chance to apply 
my N.A.S.A. training and volunteered.” 
Exploring the ocean and exploring space, 
he explains, really require the same basic 
skills; “We’re trying out new machinery 
in a hostile environment, in a situation 
where men’s lives hang in the balance. 

“The urge to blaze a new trail isn’t a 
unique trait,” he concludes. “Lots of peo- 
ple have it. I don’t think anyone with the 
same interests I have would have done 
any differently.” 

When the data collected in the Sealab 
II experiment has been thoroughly stud- 
ied, the Navy will launch—or rather, sink 
—Sealab III, planned for a depth of 425 
feet. At this writing the launching is 
scheduled for August 1967. The long- 
range goal of the program is to enable 
men to live and work at depths up to 850- 
1,000 feet, the maximum depth of most 
of the continental shelves. 

Within a few years, men and women 
will be living with comfort and security 
on the face of the moon and in the shal- 
lower parts of the sea. These places will 
no longer be the sole property of the 
pioneer. 

But there will still be frontiers to ex- 
plore: the ocean descends in places to a 
depth of almost seven miles; beyond the 
moon, there remains an entire universe. 
There will still be opportunities for per- 
sons like Scott Carpenter, curious about 
what lies beyond the horizon and who 
have the knowledge and skills to get 
there. 

Will you be one of them? 

*Captain Cousteau, the French undersea pio- 
neer, is the inventor of the aqualung and au- 
thor of two books, “The Silent World” and 
“The Living Sea,” which have inspired a gen- 
eration of skin and scuba divers. His first 
underwater film, also titled “The Silent 
World,” won an academy award. His current 
film, “World Without Sun,” describes his own 
Conshelf Ill—a project similar to Sealab in 


which six men lived for 23 days at a depth of 
328 feet in the Mediterranean Sea. 


Theres still time! 


How to 
meet 


this 
years 


class 
expenses 


Seniors! Juniors! Sophomores! — 
lf your class treasury is empty, 
who pays for caps and gowns, 
the class gift, your prom, and ali 
those other class functions? Will 
each member have to kick in? 
Perhaps $15 or $20 each? 


Not if you take a tip from stu- 
dents in many schools around 
the country who are raising the 
cash they need—quickly—with 
the Quality School Plan. 


Earn $1000 or more 
With this plan a single class can 
raise $1000—often much more 
—in just a week or less. All you 
do is take in new and renewal 
magazine subscriptions from 
family and friends in your neigh- 
borhood. : 

Send for free kit 
This special kit has everything 
you'll need to know. Get it in time 
for your next class meeting. 
Simply mail the coupon today! 


ee eee 


i The Quality School Plan 4 
Box 301 











i Pleasantville, N.Y. 10570 a 
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This ts the day you 
learn about guts! 


It’s your first jump. You’re up 1,200 
feet waiting to go. But all the training 
Clalom-li dal o) ¢-le (ox-Mal-N-tare LOT h(= 
prepared you for the way you feel 
right now. Your pack never felt 
heavier. Yet, you never felt stronger. 


You're ready. 


There are five guys ahead of you. Now 
four. Now three. No one hesitates. 
You won't either. You're sure of your 
training. You're sure of yourself. 


In 21 days of Jump School something 
Lat] 9) Yel tom Com elm Col¥ I -Y-laal-LoR dal lately 
you never thought you would. You did 
things you never thought you could. 
It was tough. But it made you even 
tougher. 


Okay. You’re next. 
leToo 


During the long seconds before you 
feel the welcome shock of your chute 
ro} ol -Valtate Pm elt mM (-t-1 aa W-] oleltta-lalelint-Ve 
alate b 


Men call it “Guts!” 


And if that’s all Army Airborne training 
gives you, you'll still be miies ahead. 
But there is more. You can become a 
trained specialist in one of many 
exciting fields: electronics, commu- 
nications, equipment maintenance, 

to name just a few. 


Have you got what it takes? 


Army 


—_.~ 






















41E FLICKS 


larion and Forbes Linkhorn M So 
mt to make a movie. Why not? 
on’t have to be Billy Wilder or 
uc Godard. 

five you an idea of what teens are 
n the film field, take a look at John 
0 of Stockton, Calif. He’s 14 and 
prize winner in the 1966 Kodak 
ige Movie Awards. His 15-minute, 
iim—“The Trip”—is quite remark- 
rits story and technique. It’s about 
who, while his parents are away, 
SD to see what will happen. His 
nations, beautiful at first, soon de- 
into the most excruciating tor- 
John shot the boy’s fantasies in 


Dentino shows how he shot “The 
a prize-winner in Kodak contest. 


| Przyborski at work film-editing. 
‘the rest of the picture in black and 


ve made around 22 films—these are 
movies,” John reports. “Then there 
ae lemons, the rejects, the under- 
ed, the overexposed, the zlops, 
ps and gillicks. I rate those B.” 
hn started making movies four-years 
He’s never had a course in cine- 
graphy but explains he picked up a 
photography magazines and 
hing by doing was important, too.” 
fer 200 other teens, ranging in age 
12 to 19, entered the Kodak con- 
year. For many, filmmaking is a 
e lark. But nearly half of the con- 
plan careers in motion pictures 


example, there’s Glenn Przybor- 





Scenes from “The Trip,” a movie about a 
boy who experiments with LSD. 


ski, 16, of Rockledge, Fla. His 12-minute 
color film, ““Two Boys, One Raft and Ad- 
venture,” won a second prize and landed 
him a job as part-time cameraman at a 
local studio producing TV commercials. 
Since then, a group of students from 
Brevard Junior College have asked Glenn 
to be Director of Photography for their 
16mm sound and color film, “A Psyche- 
delic Weekend,” about the harmful ef- 
fects of drugs. (Obviously a hot subject 
this year.) Local businessmen are con- 
tributing to production costs (estimated 
at $1,500) and the movie will be shown 
in Florida junior and senior high schools. 

Not Kodak winners but interesting 
anyway are Mike and George Kuchar, 
the darlings of New York’s underground 
film world. The 21-year-old twin brothers 
make funny, campy films reminiscent of 
Sennett and Chaplin. They made their 
first at the age of 12 in the Bronx. Un- 
spoiled by formal training, the Kuchars 
learned how by watching, they say, the 
worst movies their neighborhood theaters 
had to offer. 

The cost of making a film depends on 
you. John Huston spent $15 million on 
“The Bible;” John Dentino spent $50 on 
“The Trip.” 

The basic equipment is a camera and 
film—and possibly a tripod for scenes 
which demand steadiness. Eastman 
Kodak says that prices of their Super 8 
movie camera start at $40. Film costs will 
depend on the length of your epic. 


Next you'll need a splicer to assemble 
your film into larger reels. Another im- 
portant item is an editing viewer which 
will enable you to go over the footage and 
eliminate bad shots and cut over-long 
scenes. (BAIA Mark II viewer, including 
splicer, is about $25.) 

You won’t need a projector to make 


your film, but you'll have to find one to. 


see the finished product. A Kodak Super 
8 projector can be purchased for about 
$63, but it’s also easy to rent or borrow 
one. The same is true for a tape recorder 
which you'll want for the music or narra- 
tion. 

The rest is up to you. 


SHORT TAKES 


Night of the Generals. Deutschland Uber 
Alles. Fairly absorbing melodrama about 
a psychotic Nazi general—with a rehash 
of the plot to kill Hitler thrown in for a 
bonus. Full of cliches but worth seeing 
just for the fine acting of Peter O’Toole, 
Omar Sharif, Tom Courtenay and Don- 
ald Pleasence. (Columbia) 





Glin, Oe SATE Nee 


“How to Succeed . . .” on location. 


How To Succeed in Business Without 
Really Trying. Perfectly marvelous musi- 
cal. Robert Morse and Rudy Vallee re- 
create their roles from the Broadway hit 
about a young squirt’s lightning ascent 
from window washer to chairman of 
the board. Don’t miss this one. (United 
Artists) 


The 25th Hour. Candide meets the Third 
Reich. Anthony Quinn plays another 
dumb but happy slob. This time he’s a 
Rumanian refugee during World War II 
who gets pushed around by everyone, 
including the Americans, After a 10-year 
odyssey, guess who’s waiting but his 
faithful graying wife, Virna Lisi! (MGM) 


Tips 
Damn Yankees. TV version of baseball 
and the devil musical (NBC, April 8) 
Dick Van Dyke. Supercalifragilisticex- 
pialidocious special. (CBS, April 11) 
The Investigation. Shattering drama 
based on transcript of Auschwitz trials. 
Written by Peter Weiss, it drew contro- 
versial attention in Europe and on Broad- 
way. (NBC, April 14) 
The View From Europe. News team will 
scan changes in attitudes of Europeans 
toward Americans. (NBC, April 16) 
The Wide Open Door. British bank caper 
by hip heisters. (ABC, April 20) 
Go! Jet-paced look at what’s happening 
tomorrow—in dating, mod fashions, surf- 
ing. To render the trends, Donna Doug- 
las, Noel Harrison, Herman’s Hermits, 
hosted by Ryan O’Neal (ABC, April 23) 
Bogart. Life and legend of Bogie narrated 
by Richard Burton. (ABC, April 23) 
The Law and the Prophets. Story of the 
Old Testament told through art master- 
pieces. (NBC, April 23) 
The Crucible. Arthur Miller’s powerful 
drama of witchcraft trials. (CBS, May 4) 





How to 

get the facts 
about the 

Army Airborne. 


Your local Army Recruiting Ser- 
geant has the full story. He'll tell 
you what it takes to qualify for 
Airborne training, and of all the 
opportunities it offers. 


He’s listed in the phone book 
under U.S. Government. Why not 
call him today? 


Meantime, get a colorful, exciting 
40-page booklet about Army life 
and Army opportunities simply by 
filling out and mailing this coupon. 
You’re under no obligation, of 


course. 
) 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
Box 1041 
Mt. Pleasant, lowa 52641 


Please rush me your 
40-page booklet, 
“The Secret of Getting Ahead.” 


ADDRESS. 
CITY. 
STATE 
zip CODE —__________ 
PHONE 
EDUCATION 
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Smoking Poll 

@ A summary of findings from ran- 
dom sampling in 16 Roto schools, of 
students, on their smoking habits and 
attitudes. 


About the Schools 


High school newspaper editors indi- 
cate: 

“In” Group—primarily non-smokers in 
50% of schools. Findings show 24% 
of students in these schools smoke. 
“In” Group—primarily smokers in 25% 
of schools. 45% of students smoke. 





No “In” Group—25% of schools. 34% 
of students in these schools smoke. 


7% of schools have a designated out- 
side area where, during specified hours, 
students may smoke. 


93% of schools forbid varsity mem- 
bers to smoke—50% of these all year, 
50% during team’s season. 
Editor’s judgment: All adhere to re- 
striction in 7% of schools, a majority 
in 72%, a minority in 21%. 


Go ahead 
think young. 


Now you can afford to. 

It used to be that the car you 
wanted and the car you got 
were two different things. You’d 
like to have a sports car and 
you’d end up with an ordinary” 
sedan. Not that there’s anything 
wrong with ordinary sedans. Un- 
less you really want a sports car. 

Ata Chevy OK used car lot 
today, the car you want and the 
one you get don’t have to be 
two different things anymore. 

Because a lot of people have 
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been trading their sporty models 
for new Chevrolets. So Chevy 
dealers have quite a few cars 
today with that sporty look. 
Chances are pretty good they’re 
within your price range. So 
there’s no need for you to 
settle for anything today but 
the car you really want. 

What if you don’t happen to 
like sports cars? Go see your 
nearest Chevy dealer anyway. 
He’s got some pretty extra- 
ordinary cars, too. 


Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 


Total Smokers 


38% of the students polled smoke 
44% of boys, 33% of girls 


Smokers—By Class 


32% of sophomores smoke 

38% of soph. boys, 27% of girls 
37% of juniors smoke 

40% of jr. boys, 22% of girls 
44% of seniors smoke 

46% of sr. boys, 42% of girls 




































A REPORT O 
MINI-SMOKERS 


by Marion Meade & Despite threats, ple; 
peals to reason and nearly every other 
in the arsenals of health organizations, th 
smoking campaign is not making much 
way with teens. In fact, young peopk 
smoking just as much now as they did 
the Surgeon General’s Report came out} 
years ago. 
To find out who smokes and why, Scho 
Roto recently surveyed 459 students in 16 
schools located all over the country. The 
all picture shows that 38% of senior 
school students smoke. 
Today’s teenagers have the benefit of i 
complete knowledge about cigarettes thi 
previous generation, they have eviden¢ 
health dangers which adult smokers did 
know about when they began to smoke. 
doesn’t make much difference. 
Virtually every student interviewed v 
aware of smoking’s hazard to health, had 
statistics citing smoking as a cause of lung 
cer (many, however, did not think it has 
thing to do with heart disease), had seen 
read a pamphlet or heard a lecture on the 
ject. The more immediate effects, such a 
ting down wind for athletics, were obvic 
them also. But they smoke. 
Groups like the American Cancer S0 
and the U.S. Public Health Service 
millions of dollars a year to disseminate 
smoking information. They particularly 
centrate their educational efforts on teen 
they’re not getting through. | 
Undoubtedly, high schools are doing 
best to discourage students from sme 
Teachers discuss the dangers in health clé 
members of varsity teams are forbidde 
smoke (or restricted during the season 
few schools cater to student smokers by, 
viding special smoking areas for them. 
If everyone knows about the danger of 
rettes, then why so many smokers? The 2 
is that smokers—many of whom are inte! 
kids—have not been convinced of the 
hazards involved. They know and, up 
point, believe the evidence, but th ‘ 
of contracting emphysema or lung ca 
or 50 years in the future seems pretty ren 
And, you have to die from something, 
you? 
There are many theories of why teens 
—to gain status, to become adult, to be s¢ 
ticated, because of society’s mores, 
they may be under-achievers, etc.—but 
are concerned with the habits and atti 
teens as found in SR’s smoking survey. 
Their reasons for smoking are vey 
tical to those given by adult smokers 
the teens in SR’s survey offered two main 
sons: relief from tension and enjoyment. 
ers mentioned that smoking gave them si 
thing to do with their hands. A few (7%) 
it made them feel more confident or 
thought it was “the thing to do.” 
Anti-smoking literature often points out 
adults—especially parents—set a bad exa 
for young people. But when asked “What 
the major influence in your decisiot 
smoke?” hardly anyone said parents. O1 
contrary, 41% of smokers were forbidde 
smoke and many others vor 





smoking by their parents. About one 


Amount Students Smoke ... Per Day 
pack % of smokers 



































leat thant Leading Reasons Why Smokers Smoke Parents’ Influence on Smokers 

Y 24% (14% boys, 37% girls) Relieves tension 52% 41% of smokers forbidden to smoke 

Yw%toY%r 24% (26% boys, 22% girls) Enjoyment 45% (37% of boys, 46% of girls) 

%to% 23% (28% boys, 19% girls) Something to do with hands 16% 32% discouraged from smoking 

pack, 10% (12% boys, 7% girls) 27% told it’s up to you. 

1% and Leading Influences on Smokers 

more 9% * (14% boys, 1% girls) 2 Leading Reasons Why 

. Friends 56% Non-Smokers Don’t Smok 

_| Amount Students Spend . . . Per Week “Everybody” does it 11% ow 
4 13% spend nothing, 28% —10¢ to 59¢, Older brothers and sisters 9% Dangerous to health 57% 
4 14% —60¢ to 99¢, 14%—$1 to $1.99, Unpleasant taste 32% 
oO 15%—$2 to $2.99, 2% —$3 to $4.** 41% of smokers smoke more on dates Too expensive 29% 
: *no answer—10% **no answer—14% and at parties than when alone. Parents forbid it 22% 
< 





* PAT. NO. 3,250,095 


ito become one of the common herd.(From 
21ys to Stop Smoking.” Pocket Books, Inc.) 


smokers said their parents left the deci- 

) to them. 

irette advertising usually gets credit for 
g young innocents to take up the habit. 

‘it’s quite likely that ads are a subcon- 

influence, very few teens thought this 

1ything to do with their smoking. 

at was the biggest factor leading to their ated 

mtosmoke? Their friends smoke. Quite | § # Qi  . “% [IRMMMARAARASSESt esses 

however, refused to give credit to any- 

I wanted to,” they insist. 

ile popularity of smoking varied from 













% 


to school, it did so in relationship to the : : 4 
crowd. If the school leaders and VIPs - oe p 3 
% i Wee aes i 
wimarily smokers, a higher-than-average aS { 
és aay a BB 


n of the student body also smoked. 

. teens now spend an average of $10 
a a week on cigarettes, a record sum. 
theless, those polled by SR did not con- 
smoking a particularly expensive habit or 
not concerned about the money. There 
to be two reasons for this attitude: 1. 
are not heavy smokers and 2. when it 
, to smoking, they can be chronic bum- : 
About 50% are under half-a-pack-a-day : 4 ; 
ors (half of these smoke less than 5 ciga- : : 
a day); 10% consume one full pack; 
wo packs. If they smoke on a regular 
the average amount spent per week is 
$1.50. A significant portion (13% ) ad- 
1 they spend nothing on cigarettes, the 
us conclusion—they cadge from others. 
he smokers are not terribly impressed by 
ounting evidence, the same cannot be said 
e non-smokers in the SR survey. They are 
nes who have been scared badly enough 
it or never start in the first place. The 
rity of them say they don’t smoke because 
dangerous to health. Other frequently 
Teasons: too expensive, unpleasant taste, 
its forbid it. A few refrain for religious 
ns. Some think smoking is a nasty, vulgar 
or simply are “not interested.” 

cial climate and friends play a role here, 
Dut not nearly so greatly as with smokers. 
w said they would get a “social stigma” 
2y smoked and some who had quit said 
did so because their boy friend or girl 
d did not like it. 

ithough there is little doubt that cigarettes 
vazardous, the cigarette industry still pre- 
5 that there is nothing unhealthy about its 
uct, But they are having a hard time mus- 
g logical arguments in their own defense. 
.w medical researchers disagree with the 
rity of their colleagues, some pointing out 
air pollution is just as important in con- ed ie ETS ¢ we ‘ 
iting to lung cancer. And for those who Keeps feet ay through ar any strenuous activity Bots super absorbent yam. 65% Hi-bulk Orlon® acrylic, 


RRS obi s. * 
ve Po cig Maes $ 
: > PORK ; 
ne ; 


Pa ata ae gis 
iia 


Pan 
eS 


SU eo nn. 
Mel hes ee 







re 256 9 
MASA Dp ate: 


ee ity, oe eo 
Pape as 





rier; 
rors tt 4; 
ee eee ee i 








further “i sper at there’s a book called swimming. It's the new cushion-sole crew made 20% cotton, 15% nylon. One size for all. Only $1.50. 
amg to Smoke by Lloyd seed d , with the patented Birdwick* process, Wicks > e ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF re KAYSER-ROTH 

ile teens remain unimpressed and adults : : : age . 
1 rationales, the evidence of smoking as away from the skin and into an outer layer of Sportwicki, Interwoven’ 


alth hazard continues to mount. 
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STYLE WINWERS 
FOR THE 
TU 


Bay abel 


Make the move to style 
leadership in continental A-1 
Racer slacks! It’s great to be 
in A-1 Racers...slim custom 

fit...sharp new colors... 
neat No-Iron fabrics! 


SLIM CONTINENTAL SLACKS 


At fine men’s stores that carry 

the latest, or write: 

A-1 Kotzin Co., 1300 Santee Street, 
Los Angeles, California 90015 
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Nothing But Your Toes 
To Obstruct the View 


by George Stokes ™ “It’s something else,” Bill Stokes re 
lates at the first mention of ballooning. 

Bill (on our cover and younger brother of author- 
photographer Stokes), a student at Jordan High School in 
Long Beach, Calif., has flown many tethered flights and 
has been at the controls while the balloon soared 4,000 
feet above the countryside. 

“T left the ground so softly,” says Bill, “it felt like I was 
rising in a bubble. And the view was fantastic! The area 
of vision widened immediately and the ground became a 
patchwork of greens and blues, divided by the road that 
disappeared like a snake into the hills. To go higher or to 
come down, all I had to do was raise or lower the flame, 
sort of like on the kitchen stove.” 

Ballooning has not always been this easy. Predicted by 
Roger Bacon in the 13th century, balloons first began 
hovering over the heather as early as 1873. 

They must have created quite a stir—giant cloth bags, 
their held air heated by charcoal burning in an open pan, 


~~. 





Tethered flight, simple and easy, gives a would-be free 
balloonist like this girl a chance to learn the controls: a flight 
valve for sustaining altitude and a blast lever which, 

by releasing an extra burst of flame, allows the 

balloonist to rise rapidly or counteract a downdraft. 


ig OS mest Oe ae 
Shien. aa the gee 
Beadle Fn ge a 


ms 










At the National Air Show, Ren 
For almost 200 years, bright 
balloons have been climbing int 
blue skies, hovering over cities a 
lofting across whole continents, 
In the past, they have been 
navigated by daredevil inventor, 
and explorers. But with the lates 
advancements, anyone can be | 
“Lindbergh” of the aeronaut set 
only a few minutes instruction. 





A“MUST” for all 
High School Student 





THE HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENT'S GUIDE TO 


SUMMER 
JOBS (or 
1967 


By Sarah Splaver , Ph.D. 
Well-known authority on student guida) 


@ Learn how to select your job. 
land it 

e@ How to use state and private | 
ployment agencies 

@ Sample resumes, applications 

@ How to conduct yourself at an 
terview 

e@ Non-government and governm 
bs opportunities—across the 
ion 

Available at newsstands, beoksteres, 

partment stores and 


*This title Brags = for purchase un 
NDEA and ESEA. 
MACO Publishing Ce., inc. 
| 757 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10 
| Gentlemen: 
j Piease send__...._._._copies of THE H 
SCHOOL STUDENT’S GUIDE TO SUM) 
| soBs—1967. 
| Enclosed ey ae 









| NE ne ee | 
| Address. eee 
| city Stete_____—_ Jip... 













oattails, so with the discovery of lifting 
- s the hot-air wonders dropped from sight. 
since it takes $600 worth of hydrogen and 
00 of helium just to inflate the gas bag, 
2 reuseable, only the rich or explorers 
isored by institute money could participate. 
dying art, free ballooning was launched 
comeback late in the 1950’s when pro- 
gas was adapted as the heating agent. 
m the problems of controlling a 30,000- 
c foot bag of hot air were reduced to a 
wile twist of the fingers or squeeze of the 


icombined with a cost of only $1 per hour, 
air ballooning quickly caught hold. 
he materials to build a balloon can be pur- 





‘:k Spongberg, Jordan H.S., and assistants, 
ot a six-foot blast of flame into the 

slope to inflate the balloon. As the air inside 
balloon heats, it raises it to an upright 

tion, ready ss takeoff. 


Shey ledching: Mark and Kevin Monroe, 
llow-Jordanite, fight the tow line as the 
yon is being inflated. After the rigging 

d out, the heating operation only takes about 
minutes; then it’s Go. 





necoming attraction—Jordan High School's 
Rose rides high above the football field 





olorful 65-foot hot air balloon. | 


ly 
1 fires raoved dangerous to both fabric — 





oes 


Sica! for as little as $500 and a few balloon-building 


clubs have already been formed. 

The balloons must be registered with the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency and tested for air worthiness. For tethered 
flights no license is required, but to take the controls for 
a cross-country soar means getting at least a balloon pilot’s 
learning permit. 

“The difficult part of flying a balloon,” says Frank 
Wigner, Polytechnic (Long Beach) High School student, 
who has flown a number of times, “is learning to control 











the lag between the valves and the action of the craft. 
You have to develop a keen sense of anticipation. When 
climbing, you must cut the flame before you reach the de-_ 
sired altitude, and turn it on at the right time to control 
the descent.” 

Frank feels that ballooning is bound to catch on. “It’s an 
easy sport. You get the thrills of a high diver, or maybe a 
pole vaulter, but without exerting yourself. Nowhere else 
can you get such a view of the city or countryside with 
nothing to obstruct your view but the tips of your toes.” 






























Va" \ BSc: 


HESS aS v seats bss Mee sd 
laken with the Kodak Instamatic 104 camera. 
( 








It's really making a splash! It's the Kodak Instamatic 104 
camera. So compact you'll take it everywhere. Loads 
instantly —just drop in the film cartridge. No fussing, 
no settings — simply aim and shoot. You get full-size 
snapshots in color or black-and-white. Or color 
slides. Indoors, pop on a flashcube and take four 
flash pictures without changing bulbs. What could 
be easier? Complete outfit—including Kodacolor-X 
film and flashcube —for less than $20. 


Price subject to change without notice. 
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School Girl’s State Champion in 220 and 
440-yard distances. Her father, Tom 
Weiner, an athletic coach, began training 
her as an experiment in physical fitness 
for girls, but Barbara soon established 
herself as one of the state’s finest young 
female runners. 

An A student, she rises at dawn for a 
two-mile run. “I find training very excit- 
ing,” Barbara says. “I feel the discipline 
I learn now helps in every school study or 
activity, and also will help in later life no 
matter what profession I select as my 
life’s work.” 








AREYOU 

SOCTALLY 

IN-THE- 
KNOW? 

Bye You are a guest at a wed- 
ding and the only person 
you know is the bride, do 
you: 

(1) Cringe in a corner ee 

1 Speak pleasantly to @ 

everyone you meet 


(1) Pretend you're the re- 
jected suitor 


NAD ah el SMES SELLE SE ENGR TIE A al 


Stanley Roberts 





FLYING EAGLES 


With the greatest of ease, a group 
young men from Orlando, Florida, sj 
to lofty heights. Randy Straight, Russ¢ 
Miller, Glen Allen, braced in a synchn 
nized one-arm neck hand stance on 
triple trapeze, make it look easy. | 
It all started six years ago wh 
group of boys persuaded English tea 
Gene Rowell to demonstrate some of 
tricks he’d learned as a member) 
Florida State University’s renowned 
ing Circus. Then they begged to” 
taught. Rowell agreed and began to 
them. The group quickly proved a 
and received invitations to perform 









Marjorie Vandervelde 





CANAL RACE 

The tired winners look dwarfed by a great 
ship which, like them, has just come 
through the locks of the Panama Canal. 
The canoes are native cayucos, boats 





2. You ask a girl out three | 
7 successive Saturday nights 
and she's busy each time, 
do you: 


John E. Walker 


1 ae APN - ie i - HS 
SPRING AT HER HEELS 


O Try for a Sunday after- | 


noon 


(10 Check your appearance |) 


and choose a new Van 


Heusen ‘'417"’ button- : 
down. It will put you | 


back in style! 
O Give up 








She’s 15, and she can run. Barbara 
Weiner, Cherry Hill (N. J.) H. S., holds 
two championship track titles: Middle 
Atlantic AAU Junior Olympics Inter- 
mediate Champion in the 220-yard and 
the quarter mile, and the N. J. High 


hewn from a single log; the oarsmen are 
Panama Canal Zone Explorer Scouts. 
This crew has just raced its canoe from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific in less than 
seven hours. The unique and popular 
Cayuco Race is an annual April event. 


cluding one for the Florida Pavillion)| 
the World’s Fair. Members of the cu 

Flying Eagles (the troupe averages 1 
18 boys) train twice a week and perf 
often—at orphanages, before civic gr 

and on local television. 





| 3. You've treated a girl to a = 
: soda and discover you've 
y left your wallet home, do 





| No messy cover-up tactics 


























f= -you: om 
/ (Pass the hat and make | Tackle. Only results. Just hiding a¢ 
4 a collection | pimples and blackheads won't 


sakes Dida ae 


3 (0 Tellthe proprietor about 
: your predicament and 

arrange to payhimlater © 
C1 Do the dishes together 


| them. Tackle Medicated Clear 

| will. Apply Tackle Gel like an aft) 

' shave. This invisible powerhou 

medication works to dry up exct 

sive oiliness, helps heal acne) 

fection and tightens pores) 

contact. That’s why it’s Ami 

_.  ica’s best-selling medi¢ 

tion for young men Wi 

skin problems. G 
some! 


Boy, have you got it made. 


> 


4 You're visiting friends for © 
i the weekend and didn’t © 
: pack extra shirts, do you: | 
‘ CO) Return home on the © 
gg next train ie 
(1) Enjoy yourself because © 
your Van Heusen‘'417" | 
Vanopress shirt is a 
cinch to wash, never 
needs ironing because © 
it’s permanently 
pressed and will look 
great in the morning 
C] Pretend you're too sick | 
to get out of bed a 


(Girls with pimples have to mess 
with 73 different medications 
to find one that works.) 


If you’ve checked the sec- | 

ond answer to each question, © 

| you're a social asset and are | 
| entitled to a handy style and © 
| color guide, a gift to you from | 
| Van Heusen. 





, from Colgate-Palmolive Compa 
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VAN HEUSEN Gentlemen: | want to try Tackle Medical 
; ° a Clear Gel. Send me one week's supply (¥3 
“S417 °° & | size). | enclose 25¢ for mailing and handli 
|... Without it you're not really | | Offer good in United States only. 
with it! ie 
Department SR a | pei 
| The VAN HEUSEN Company «4 
| 417 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.,N.Y.10016 | | 
| Please forward my guide today. ; | 
Name & | 
i State Zip 
| Address a | 
| ; aI Send to: 
| Cty____ State Zip & | Tackle, P.O. Box 10, Dept. S-4, Chicago, III. 60 
| 





Jeff Maynard, ™*_. =, 
‘economics major, a .. 


student leader, tag 
Shi expert, tee 
‘Army ROTC. Bit 
_ Jeff Maynard is making the training him to be a leader— But you don’t have to ski to a. 
most of his college career. Army ROTC. make the most of your college oe, 
| While studying for‘his degree But he still has time for career. When you enter 
in economics at Dartmouth, his favorite sport. When the college get the most out of it, 
he is also preparing to snow comes, he skis. like Jeff Maynard. Take 
fulfill his military obligation as | He’s a member of the National Army ROTC. 
an officer. Jeff Maynard is Ski Patrol and conducts ski See your guidance 


taking the course that’s classes for Dartmouth students. counselor for all the details. 





| (Take it from Jack himself about the racket 


). What should a student do to have his local board 
onsider him for student deferment? 
\. In the case of high school students, it is suggested that 
he student request the principal to verify to the local board 


Shake hands 


with Jack Kramer’! 






with smashing Strata-Bow power) 


il ~~; 


You can isare to hit the ball with on nie any ae But boring 
it with power and control is quite another thing. That's where the 

_ famous Wilson Strata-Bow design really comes on strong. 
Instead of building the frame out of a solid piece of wood, the 
Wilson people use layers of white ash and maple. They're tougher 
than natural wood, and deliver a lot more power to the ball. 
Another great thing about the Jack Kramer racket is the way the 
strings stay taut, thanks to Wilson's exclusive String-Gard process. 
Pick up a Jack Kramer racket at your sporting goods dealer's. 
Feel its beautiful balance. You can pay a lot less for a tennis 


racket, but it'll cost you in terms of score. 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 


. Wikon 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 


(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) “Member Wilson Advisory Stoff. 
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that he is a Sait ane Stud : 








studies at that high school. ‘Similar ‘action should be taken 


by acollege student by requesting the Office of the Regis- 


trar to verify his full-time student status to his local board. 


Q. How does a student maintain his deferment? 

A. A<student deferment is an occupational deferment. 
The individual, therefore, must be satisfactorily pursuing 
his full-time course work. At the very least, he should be 
progressing so that he will graduate in four years, the 
normal period required for the Baccalaureate degree. 


# At press, The President's draft message to Congress. Change 
not likely prior to late ’68. Draft proposals in future issues. 


sodly pursuing is | 



















Vital: Seem nice, whether you are or not. 


How To Win O 
And Not 
Bother Voters 


An Election Primer for 
Any and Every Circumstance 











by Bob Abel @ Judging by last fall’s electic 
results, probably the most important inn 










of the electoral college is public relations, 
candidate with the best image gets the 
votes—it’s that simple. Critics of the public re 








candidates should not be sold like soap flake 
But the proof of the suds—er, pudding—is | 
the victory columns. One West Coast publ 
relations firm specializing in political can 
paigns has a .900-plus batting average in w 
ning all but a handful of 45 elections over 
past decade. So if you’re planning on runnin 
for office in your school, it might be useful 1 
see how Hal Evry, head of the Public Relati 
Center in Los Angeles, public-relates 
into political office. 

It’s really quite simple, according to 
Evry—all that’s needed is a candidate 
$60,000, a normal appearance, and an I. Q. 
at least 120 (Stanford-Binet scale). Scal 
down to the average high school election, | 
requirements become being reasonably smat 
looking reasonably normal, and, let’s say, 
ing $6.00. That sum should cover the expen: 
of paint and other materials for posters in t 
hallways, and if your Art Department will d 
onstrate its belief in Democracy by donatir 
these materials, your entire public relatior 
campaign can probably be swung for $2.: 
(for Miscellaneous). Of course, it would 
swell to be able to promote your candidacy v | 
closed-circuit television spots, local radio a/ 
vertising, full-page ads in the newspapers, Pa 
saturation-bombing—with leaflets—of 
schoolyard, and loudspeaker-trucks circlit) 
the school during study hours, but this sort ‘| 
campaign would definitely be hard to manaj/ 
on $2.50. Or even $6.00. Furthermore, if yc’ 
hire a public relations manager, his fee mig!| 
run as steep as $1.25, so your campaign hi! 
best be built around those posters, and You. 

Okay, here we go with the public relatiot 
You. The reason that Mr. Evry insists on cai 
didates being normal, or at least normal-loo: 
ing, is that no one outside of your immedia 
circle of friends hngres pect Meshes i 



































































































er you are or not. After all, you don’t 
t to be best friends with the student body, 
just want them to give you their votes as 
mporary loan—which you'll give back when 
u're through with them. For that matter, 
’s insistence on decent intelligence is not 
all directed at your seeming intelligent to the 
ters, but so that you'll have the sense not to 
Ik to the voters any more than possible. In 
her words, you have to be smart enough to 
ut up. 
Mr. Evry maintains that all political candi- 
tes talk too much and that all audiences start 
tting fidgety after only a few minutes—his 
timate, believe it or not, is 112 minutes of 
ime attention time—of speech-making. But 
ore important is his belief that a candidate 
ho talks to an audience will then have to an- 
ver questions which’are going to make some 
sople unhappy with that candidate. Suppose 
pure addressing your classmates—most of 
hom might vote for you anyway—and the 
gestion is asked from the audience, “What’s 
yur position on football scholarships for 
rammar school seniors?” If you don’t answer 
te question, you'll be thought indecisive, and 
you do, you’re sure to alienate those who 
on’t give a fig about football or else those 
hletes who never got football scholarships 
hen they graduated from grammar school. 


Saul D. Welner 


E 
{udiences start getting fidgety after only a few 
ninutes ... 142 minutes prime attention time. 


No, says Mr. Evry, stay out of the election 
ourself and let your posters do the work for 
ou—what works for national advertisers ought 
) be just as efficient for you. When you open 
ny magazine, points out Mr. Evry, “you see 
»mething that grabs your attention and you 
ee a good slogan—a good, simple, primitive, 
epetitive slogan. That’s what gets ’em.” Mr. 
ivry won at least two elections built around 
he slogan, “Three Cheers for (the candidate’s 
ame)” and another one revolved around the 
logan, “Good for You” plus the candidate’s 
lame. So concentrate on good, punchy slogans 
yhich don’t mean anything very much. For 
xample, how about a poster showing one of 
our friends saying, “I Like Billy Batson. He 
kes Us Kids.” Or, “Millie Forbush Does A 
ob.” It may be that the only job old Millie is 
apable of doing is a snow job, but to unem- 
loyed high school students, a “Job” sounds 
mpressive, And Millie’s sure to appeal—as one 


7 


of them—to those who hold part-time jobs. So she has it 
going for her both ways. 

Above all, warns Mr. Evry, don’t go around sloganizing 
“It’s Time For A Change,” because Change frightens most 
voters. What they really want is Improvement, and they 
want it close to home. So sloganize for Improvement close 
to home: “Let’s End the Racket in Wood Working 101!” 
and “Kids Should Be Paid for Going to School!” both 
sound like winning slogans. 

And if you don’t get elected, remember—it wasn’t you 
who wasn’t elected, it was only your image. 








», It wasn’t you 
not elected— 
only your image. 


@ Mr. Abel, Associate Editor of The Realist and a magazine 
contributor who has appeared in Roto before, waged a rigor 
ous campaign for class humorist while in high school. He 
came in second in the balloting. 

The photos on this page were taken at a summer meetin; 
of the New Jersey TARS. Agenda, organization elections. 


should know about the sportcycl 


The 1967 model is a Suzuki. 

It’s also the one with the 12 month/ 
12,000 mile Warranty. 

Responsive. Lightweight. Nimble 
as a polo pony, with horsepower that 
runs on chicken-feed—up to 150 
miles per gallon. How far will that 
Detroit Iron get you? 

Or cost for insurance? You can pay 
as much as $350 a year or more for 


the car premium (the whole, hand- 
some Suzuki costs far less than that). 

So before you buy someone else’s 
hand-me-down, come down to your 
nearby dealer and solo the spirited 
Dual-Stroke Suzuki. 

Just ask what’s new. 

And to help convince the folks, 
write for free facts on styles, sizes, 
and a booklet on what parents 


revolution: U.S. Suzuki Motor Corp 
P.O. Box 2967, Dept. SR- ri nie F 
Springs, Calif.90670. 

*Suggested list price, P.0.€. West = § 


and set-up charges. Slightly higher =§ 
of the Mississippi. 


You won't be alon 
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Classic Guitar Selection 


A Bach Program for the Guitar. Julian Bream. (West- 
minster) 

Spanish Music for Two Guitars. Presti and Lagoya. 
(Mercury) 

Xango: Chants and Folk Ballads of Latin America. Olga 
Coelho, soprano, guitarist. (Decca) 
Castelnuova-Tedesco: Concerto; Rodrigo: Concierto De 
Aranjuez. John Williams, guitarist with Philadelphia Or- 
chestra (left). (Columbia) 

Maestro. Andres Segovia. (Decca) 

Three Centuries of the Guitar. Andres Segovia. (Decca) 



























































is REB: OS 


World War I Ace Snooping Around for a New Car 


DEAR REB: 


I'm a former World War I Air Ace, and when it comes to buy- 
ing a new car, | can really fly off the handle. Frankly, the whole 
thing is o dogfight for me. |'m tired of piloting my present car 
and have got my sights set on a performance model that'll let 
me strut in style. But its price has got to be solo it won't shoot 
me down. I'm banking on you to help me find one, Reb. 


MAX, THE RED BARON 





DEAR RED BARON: 


Don't be blue, Max! Tri-winging around in a new Dodge 
Coronet R/T—Road/Track. The hottest new performance car 
of the year. Standard equipment includes a 440-cubic-inch, 
4-barrel Magnum V8. Front bucket seats. Air-scoop hood de- 
sign. High-performance Red Streak nylon tires—and more! 
Join the Dodge Rebellion in a Coronet R/T—you can do it for 
peanuts. And as for your present car: Junker. 


The ‘67 Coronet R/T is strictly a driving man’s car, with a long 
list of standard performance features designed to give you 
cat-quick responsiveness on the road or the track. Your 
choice of four-on-the-floor or a three-speed automatic trans- 
mission. Heavy-duty brakes. Heavy suspension underneath. 
Dual exhausts. Full-length paint stripes. All standard. And as 
an option, you can have a dynamic 426-cubic-inch Hemi V8 
under the hood. 

Choose your R/T in either a two-door hardtop or convertible 
model. Check one out at your Dodge Dealer's soon. 


THE DODGE REBELLION WANTS YOU 
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by Warren Weith M No facet of driving 
simple as it looks. Take braking, for e 
On examination it would seem to go like 
step on the pedal and the car stops. But 
sider this. A 4,000-pound car traveling 
m.p.h. represents a massive bundle of 
This energy was fed into it by burning g 
in a 300-horsepower internal combustion 
gine. To stop it, you have to get rid of f 
energy, a job done by the brakes. Using ff 
tion they convert the energy into heat. Bral 
are like engines that work in reverse. Insté 
of producing power they dissipate it. The fas 
you get that big-wheeled weight moving, 1 
more energy you have to get rid of in order 
stop it. What happens is this. The friction | 
tween the brake shoe and the brake drum ge 
rates heat. The heat travels through the me 
to the surface of the drum and then out into! 
air. Up to a point this works beautifully. 
however, there is more heat generated (in ol 
words you’re trying to stop from high speet 
—than the drum can get rid of, it stays hot, 1 
hot. When this happens the drum—being me 
—expands away from the shoes inside. If 1 
shoes can’t touch the inside of the drum, thet 
no friction, and the car doesn’t stop. 

That’s one thing that happens. Another 
something called the coefficient of friction. 
tire being braked continues to roll. The tre 
as it rolls, grips the road until it reaches or gt 
past the point of the coefficient of fricti 
When that happens the tire is no longer rolli 
the tread is not gripping the road. The bra 
has locked the wheel up, and the tread on | 
tire is merely sliding along over the road lik 
sled runner. Building up so much heat fl 
brakes fade, and locking the wheels up so fl 
tires skid are two things that must be avoid 

Try not to get yourself into a situation wh 
the only out is your brakes. Smoothness is 1 
secret with brakes. Simply standing on them 
the clod’s approach. This does two thin; 
heats them up; breaks the tire’s grip on 1 
road. Both lengthen stopping distance. Step 
the pedal, ease off, step on it again. Don’t put 
the pedal, just ease up and down on it. 
course, there can be a genuine emergen 
Even here a certain amount of up and do’ 
on the pedal is better than just trying to pul 
through the floor board. 

Use your head. The best way out is to ste 
around trouble. If there’s a gravel shoulde 
use it. So many people have what might 
called a straight-ahead fixation. They tailg: 
the car in front, get caught out by a sudd 
stop, and then blindly slide into an accidt 
with foot solidly on the brake pedal. Use 
the space available... but don’t forget to che 
your rear view mirror. Just remember: steeri 
wheel first, brakes second, and horn last. 
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GUITARIST 


wren Zittel ‘Moved Up,’ Through 
‘k and Jazz, to Classic Guitar 


Vhen Warren Zittel of Wichita goes to a 
y, he leaves his guitar at home. He likes to 
, but whenever he does, something happens 
\e party. 

| stops. 

ast year, for instance, the Wichita High 
»0l play cast gathered after a successful 
ormance for a pizza celebration. One of 
boys began strumming a guitar and a folk- 
ic session was soon underway. 

luring a break, 17-year-old Warren casu- 
picked up the guitar and sounded a few 
‘ds. Someone asked if he played. He said 
lid. Someone else said, “Let’s hear you.” 
ut came a beautiful rendition of a Bach 
ude. The conversation died and no one 
d if the pizza got cold. The only sound was 
‘ren’s playing, a ripple and flow of classical 
ar music which strummers and “big beat” 
ocates only dream of. 

Varren is typical of a growing number of 
is who are discovering the real potential of 
guitar. Warren’s love for guitar, for exam- 
led him through several types of music. “I 
inally started guitar,” he says, “because I 
ted to sound like Elvis Presley. As my 
ical tastes changed, I went from Elvis to 
music to Shorty Rogers’ jazz to classical 
sic in general.” 

he technique of playing melody is what 
classic guitar is all about. The strings are 
-ked individually by the right hand fingers 
lick or plectrum is not used) enabling the 
arist to play many voices, just as on the 
in. 

‘he amateur classic guitarist will never run 
of music to play. Among the master com- 
ers for the guitar were Haydn, Weber, Ros- 
and Paganini. Shubert composed some of 
works on the guitar and Berlioz, who loved 
xperiment with new tonal effects, explored 
n on the guitar, which he called a “minia- 
- orchestra.” 

Auch of the present day classic guitar tech- 
1e can be traced to the technical innovations 
oduced by Tarrega, a 19th-century Span- 
| often referred to as “the Chopin of the 
at... 

The current revival of interest in the classic 





guitar is due to Andres Segovia, the world famous concert 
guitarist. It was not until he began his tours that many 
concert-goers realized the capabilities of the instrument. 
Segovia has encouraged modern composers to write ex- 
tensively for the classic guitar and has added to guitar 
literature through his transcriptions of music written for 
other instruments. 

With the revival in the guitar’s popularity, several col- 
leges—American University in Washington, D.C., the 
University of Miami in Florida and the University of Utah 
—offer degrees in classic guitar. Also, there is an increase 


in memberships in the country’s more than 35 classic gui- 
tar societies, particularly among school-age afficionados. 

Why are teens like Warren moving up to classic guitar? 
“It’s more satisfying, musically.” “It makes the guitar a 
solo instrument.” “You don’t need to sing along to make 
it sound good.” 

So, if you’re like most guitarists who started by strum- 
ming chords to accompany pop or folk tunes, have learned 
to chord well and now wonder where to go. . . give the 
classic guitar a listen, you'll find it quite a challenge. You 
don’t have to be an egghead. Ask Warren about his judo. 


the greatest 
tech school in 


the world 


for the space age. 


Your career. Now is the time to 
think about it. What you'll do with 
your life. Serious business. 

\f you’re not going on to college, 
what wil! you do? 

Something. But what? 

The United States Air Force may 
be your answer. A really big chance 
for you, because of the great variety 
of career fields. Here are just a few: 
Administration; Photography; Air 
Traffic Control; Electronics; Aircraft 
Maintenance; Metalworking; Food 
Services; Drafting; Accounting; 


Medical; Missile Maintenance; Se- 
curity Police; Radar...and more. 

First, we recommend that you 
finish high school, get the basic ed- 
ucation and background you need. 
Then see your local U. S. Air Force 
Recruiter. He'll explain it all. 

The opportunities are wonderful. 
You may even get yourself staked 
to a college education, complete 
with degree. 

One way or another, you'll be able 
to get the know-how you need to be 
ready for the Space Age. 


Ps 4 Ses 
> —S =e 
7 > --s . 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
Box A, Dept. SR-710, 
Randolph AFB, Texas 78148 


Please send me information on Air Force 
careers. 


NAME 





(Please Print) 
AGE DATE OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION 





ADORESS 
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TANFASTIC, BOX 2037, RENO, NEV, 
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DARK TANNING 
OL 


Gives you the fastest, 
darkest, sleekest.. 


shiniest, best-looking 
real suntan 


on the beach! 


This is THE suntan oil! The one that 
lets in all the dark-tanning rays you 
can take while it blocks out burning 
rays. The one that tans you really deep |/ 
really dark, capital D-A-R-K! The one 
that works fast! So don’t mess with tl 
fake tans, get a real dark suntan real ut 
fast! Get with new Tanfastic Dark- ¥ 
Tanning Oil! PS. ©>mes in lotion, too! 





ei 
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Top: Poi, a traditional dish, is sampled by Mike Daugherty of Fort 


Worth and Melanie Steinkuhlaer of Arcadia, California. 


Center: Hula lessons are on the preferred list, and these Texas girls 
prove they learn their lessons well! Boys, always students of the hula, 
learn to do as well as watch, and prove to be adept at the dance. 


Bottom: Classes over, students race for the first run of the day. 
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SCHOOL 


Students Work Hard to Earn A Semester’s Course 
Credit in Six Weeks, But What Compensations! 


by Alf Pratte @ Yes, it’s a summer school—complete with five-hour class sessions five ¢ 
week, homework, tests, report cards and a final transcript sent to student’s home school, bu 
compensations. 

Located on the Hawaiian island of Kauai, the lush paradise where much of “South Pacific 
filmed, the Swope Heritage Summer School offers high school students an opportunity to | 
semester’s course credit and . . and, well, just look at these pictures. 

Last summer, about 150 mainland students from 13 states, Hawaiian students of Haw 
Chinese, Japanese and Filipino backgrounds and five students from Oshima, Japan lived ¢ 
tory style in converted classrooms of Kauai High School. In the “working classrooms” an¢ 
they studied either algebra, geometry, chemistry, biology, history, Spanish, speech, typing, 
photography. 

But, those extra-curricular activities! Our cover shows John Allen of Houston and Be 
Martin of Wichita Falls, Texas, heading down “slippery slide,” a favorite after-class cooli 
spot. There’s surfing (taught by Island experts), deep sea fishing and skin diving, horseback 
and fabulous trips, perhaps a helicopter ride over the inaccessible Valley of the Lost Tribes 
island-spanning trip to Honolulu. And there’s always time to practice the hula, feast at a lual 
be just plain lazy in the warm sun at nearby Kalapaki Beach. 

Not a bad way to work to earn a semester’s credit! 





Left, top: “Slippery slide” (cover), full view 
ride to the clear pool below. 


Left, below: John Kelly (left) of Beat 
Texas, rides the waves at nearby Kalapaki) 
For the expert surfers, there are frequent : 
the great surf at Poipu Beach. 


Above, top: Although classes are casual, B 
Gratty takes it to the nth degree. 


Above: Mainlanders, a Lihue, Kuaui stude 
instructor in a chemistry lab reflect the di 
of the school’s student body. : 
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Who Is He? A Roto Poll Reveals the B.M.0O.C.’67 




































































ire Safran M@ Would you believe a top 
t wanting to borrow a football cap- 
silgebra homework? 

ild you believe the same captain 
z a student council resolution as 
as he passes a pigskin? 

ording to Scholastic Roto’s sur- 
e Big Man on Campus is now 
than ever, a double-threat, all- 
lace. When we asked students 

| the country to tell us who 
he top athletes, the student 
; and the big brains in their 
's, we often got back the same 
for at least two of the cate- 


many would like to date a top ath- 
lete or a cheerleader as want to go 
to a movie with a student leader. 
More students wished they were 
like the athlete or cheerleaders than 
like anybody else. When we divided 
our survey into city vs. rural-suburban 

schools, though, it turned out that 

more city boys would rather be like 
a student leader than like an athlete. 

And some 14% didn’t want to be 
like anybody but who they are— 
themselves. 

Hardly anybody wanted to be 

like one of the top students—or 

to date them. The brain, it seems, 
has a severe image problem. He 
scores his points in private, with 
no crowds looking on to see that 
1 he got all the answers right. He 
+ gets no school letter for being at 
+ the head of the class, and he usu- 
ally doesn’t add anything to the 
school trophy case. When other stu- 
dents do know what he’s achieved, it’s 
often because his high marks have 
messed up the marking curve for 
everybody else. 

Science fairs and math tourna- 
ments with other schools have 
helped to make some “A” stu- 
dents more popular. Mostly, 

though, the brain is in the same Make the move to style 
position as the rest of us. To be leadership in continental A-1 
ts this mean that the scene has popular, he’s got to make it on his Racer slacks! It's great to be 
ed from the dear old days when a =, y = own, without the status help of a in A-1 Racers...slim custom 
ogy professor gloomily announced ~~ team or a class office. fit...sharp new colors tee 
student leaders and academic eS What does it take to be popular? neat No-Iron fabrics! 
were lost in the shadows of the Given a list of qualities and asked to rate them 
and cheerleaders on campus? For to- “important,” “fairly important” and “unim- 
he man is wrong about student leaders, _ portant,” here’s what the Roto panel says: 

t about the brains. You can make it without wheels or money, 
in teachers got more votes as the Big _ without coming from the “right” family or be- 
br Big Girl on Campus than did students _ longing to the “right” club or fraternity. 

| top of the class. You'll never make it unless you have a sense 
len we checked to see how well-known of humor and the ability to get along with 
t students were, 95% of our panel others. Eighty-eight percent said that getting 
iname at least two top athletes and 94% along with others was “important;” 61% said 
ame two cheerleaders. Student govern- the same about a sense of humor. No other 
and class officers were known to 92%. category came near getting that number of “im- 
t top students, who did so badly in the __ portant” votes. Closest, the ability to express 
lan on Campus category, were at least yourself, with 47% calling it “important.” 


2n we asked who is the Big 
m Campus, athletes and 
t leaders (student govern- 
and class officers) were 
w first place. Of course, 
yesn’t take into account 
mes when they’re one 
le same. 
ent leaders squeaked by 
lercentage-point ahead 
erleaders to win as Big 
Campus. 
| Big Girl on Campus also 
urned out to be a many- 
vored bird who could shake 
touncil meeting as smoothly as 


juld waggle her pom-poms at a 


art 


Tangers to their classmates. Some 81% Academic ability and athletic ability ranked 
who was at the head of the class, 79% as equal, with a little.over half saying they 
who edited the school paper or maga- _ were only “fairly important.” About half the 
1% could identify the head of the de- panel also thought that such things as good 
or science club. looks, being a sharp dresser and keeping up SLIM CONTINENTAL SLACKS 
owing who’s who, how did the students with the fads were only “fairly important.” 
ibout dating them? More than twice as In other words, popular kids aren’t born 
.., that way. The things that come with your birth At fine men’s stores that carry 


though never the Big Girl on Campus, the latest, or write: 





Safran is a recent teenager, a former teen- mara Ae they boy ache os a cute A-1 Kotzin Co., 1300 Santee Street, 
azine editor and a current contributor nose—don't count as much as the things any- Los Angeles, California 90015 
ional publications. body can have by working at them. 
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by Herbert B. Livesey, Assistant Dean of Admis- 
sions, New York University. By now, only a gnat on 
the chin of an albatross could have been spared the 
knowledge that a high school diploma is a useful 
piece of paper to own. Following old-fashioned 
American logic, if having one sheepskin is good for 
you, possessing two is even better. Assuming you go 
along with that thinking, the next question is where 
to get the second degree. The two-year college is 
providing the answer for about one million students 
right now. 

Two year colleges have been called “finishing 
schools” and “country clubs.” As with most clichés, 
these contain a grain of truth. Those private junior 
colleges where gentlewomen learn to-pour tea while 
wearing pearls, white gloves and a basic black dress 
are still around, and are still undoubtedly of value 
for some people. But that image is changing, princi- 
pally due to the proliferation of publicly-supported 
community colleges. About 20 new two-year institu- 
tions open every year, and that rate is increasing. 

For purposes of clarity; the term “two-year col- 
leges” refers to those institutions customarily called 
“community” or “junior colleges.” Some specialized 
technical schools also offer instruction covering two 
year periods. Most of these institutions are financed 
by state and local taxation and admission is usually 
restricted to local residents, normally from a single 
city, county or group of counties. Out-of-state stu- 
dents may gain admission to some public two-year 
colleges,but must pay more in tuition charges. 

About 250 two-year colleges are supported by 
private gifts and about half of these are controlled 
totally or in part by religious organizations. While 
nearly all public community colleges are coeduca- 
tional, most private junior colleges are not. 

Basically, two kinds of programs are offered, gen- 
erally leading to a degree, the Associate in Arts or 
Applied Science. One type of program is concerned 
with professional training in specific fields such as 
commercial art, agriculture. medical technology and 
similar vocational skills. These curricula are usually 
regarded as “terminal.” That is, no further formal 
education is expected. This means that these gradu- 
ates should not plan on switching to four-year col- 
leges, since most of the courses completed are not 
likely to be applicable toward a bachelor’s degree. 

Students who do intend to transfer to four-year 
colleges are offered basic studies in liberal arts and 
sciences designed to equip them for advanced work 
in both professional and academic fields. Not sur- 
prisingly, this “college transfer” curriculum is the 
more popular of the two. 

Armed with this information, you must still de- 
cide whether the offerings of the two-year college 
meet your requirements. It’s a good choice if: 


1. You have little or no money. 

2. You want intensive vocational training for a 
specific occupation. 

3. You desire some college experience, but not 
four years’ worth. 

4. You want to stay home for another year or 
two. 

5. You would feel more comfortable at a smaller 
college. 

6. You can’t decide what career you’ll pursue. 

7. You can’t get into a four year college. 


Take that last item. For one thing, it’s probably 
not true. Virtually every high school graduate can 
get into some four-year college somewhere. But let’s 
say you can’t get into the college you want. They’ll 
be much more likely to take you after one or two 
years of solid work at a community or junior college. 
Remember that an admissions policy is a college’s 
effort to predict whether or not their applicants can 
succeed academically in that particular institution. 
4 SCHOLASTIC ROTO ™ MAY 1967 





College of San Mateo, San Mateo, California. 


YEAR COLLEGE 





Campus of San Mateo’s Community College (above). 
Orange Coast College (below), Costa Mesa, Calif. 





George Zimbel, Monkmeyer 


Normally, their guesses are accurate. But if as 
proves them wrong by performing satisfactori 
two-year college, they'll often be happy to ¢ 
their original decision. 

The only exceptions to this would be the co 
tive institutions with very low dropout rates. 
highly regarded colleges normally accept a 
ted numbers of transfer students from institu 
equally high standards. 

Ordinarily, two-year colleges are ideal fe 
bloomers (which is what educators call studen 
have been sitting on their ample abilities for y 
That is, relatively open-door admissions polici 
employed. But some community colleges are 
selective than others due to mounting numb 
applications, and care must be exercised if 
selections, 

Easy admission doesn’t mean low quality. 
community colleges usually have the funds 1 
top salaries to well qualified teachers. Contr 
popular belief, the faculties of public institutia 
almost always better paid than those of priva 
leges and universities. (Again, this does not ii 
the very prestigious private institutions. ) 

Further, teachers who choose to work ai 
year colleges are not under the same pressu 
their colleagues at four year institutions to eng 
research and to publish books and articles. A 
sult, they are free to expend more effort on 
room duties. This doesn’t, of course, guarantt 
ter teaching, but it reduces a major distractio 


The cheapest possible way to get a college ¢ 
tion is to attend your local community colleg 
tion charges are minimal, from nothing at all 
average of around $400 annually. You sa 
room, board and transportation costs by liv 
home, and your chances of getting part-time et 
ment are better than they would be at a distam 
pus. For a real budget education, part-time, ¢ 
and summer sessions permit one to complete 
mal two-year program in as little as three sem 


Picking a community college doesn’t mea 
can’t get away from home. You might consic 
tending a junior college at the other end ol 
state. This provides a change in environm 
modest added cost. Dormitories are availa 
some two-year colleges, or you might want yot 
apartment. These colleges rarely require thz 
dents live on campus and sharing the rent wi 
or two roommates can keep the costs down. Ift 
is not a problem, every state in the union has a 
one junior college, at which expenses will run 
$4,000 a year. 


Those who are primarily interested in att 
a two-year college with a view toward transfe 
four-year institution should seriously consid 
local branches of their state universities. Adm 
standards are normally less rigorous than fi 
main campus, and many of the teachers are fre 
faculty of the central institution. This also | 
that the extensive facilities of the main campus 
cially the library, are often available. Tran: 
likely to be easier than for graduates of other 
colleges. Tuition charges may be somewhat ¢ 
than at a separate community college, but 1 
much. 

Now, why were you so worried about where 
to college? 


@ Mr. Livesey is co-author, with Gene A. Robl 
“Guide To American Graduate Schools,” schedu 
early fall publication by The Viking Press, Inc. 
@ Questions about college—perhaps some 
Write: College Forum, Herbert B. Livesey, Scl 
Roto, 41 E. 42 St., N.Y. 10017. For a persona 
enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

















NAMED JOSE 


arion Meade @ Jose Rodriguez leads a 
e life. He’s a senior at the New York 
»1 of Printing, where he is training to be a 
ype operator, and he’s a movie actor. 
thteen-year-old Jose will appear in a lead- 
dle in the Warner Bros. picture “Up the 
| Staircase.” (Scheduled for early sum- 
release, the film was featured in this past 
mber’s “Follow the Flicks.”) Adapted 
the best-selling novel by Bel Kaufman, 
yout an inexperienced young teacher and 
udents she meets in a big city high school. 
of the most memorable characters created 
liss Kaufman is a shy, sensitive Puerto 
t boy—a loner and a misfit who signs his 
for the Suggestion Box as “Me.” His 
, by coincidence, is Jose Rodriguez. 
ie is quick to explain that he did not get 
dle because his name is the same as the 
cter in the book. “It’s a very common 
,” he said, “and I had lots of competition 
ie part.” 
cast this film, Warner Bros. carried on 
tensive search for amateur actors and in- 
‘wed hundreds of New York high school 
nts. “I belong to the Robert Cox Theater 
‘r—it’s a settlement house that puts on 
and that’s where I first heard about ‘Up 
Down Staircase,’” Jose said. “I read the 
and asked to audition for the part of Jose 
liguez.” 
ter two interviews, an audition and a 
n test, Jose received the usual show busi- 
answer of “Don’t call us—we’ll call you.” 
‘hey told me they would call in a week if 
the part,” he recalled. “I didn’t hear from 
for nearly a month and I finally gave up 
.” He decided to go back to Puerto Rico, 
e he had been born, and finish his last year 
gh school there. He bought a one-way 
t ticket and packed his bags. Warner Bros. 
ey virtually snatched him off the plane. 
ise, who lives in Manhattan, comes from 
ge family. His father is a factory foreman 
e has five brothers and one sister. An 
























artistic streak runs in the family; one brother is a sculptor 
and another has acted on television. Jose is extremely 
polite and rather serious. Slim, 5’712”, with curly brown 
hair and brown eyes, he has a warm smile and a habit of 
rubbing his hands together when he talks. Most of the 
time he speaks in a low, soft voice but when he talks about 
acting, his eyes light up and he becomes quite animated. 

For most of the 500 teens appearing in “Up the Down 
Staircase,” it was just an exciting summer job. To Jose, it 
meant a lot more. When interviewed this past summer in 
the high school where the film was being shot, he said,“I’ve 


been thinking a lot about my role. The character I play is 
very shy and neglected. He thinks nobody cares about him 
and so he doesn’t care about anybody either. 

“Pm not really like that boy. I’m not shy,” he stated 
emphatically. But he admits that “Sometimes, I feel the 
way he does and I can understand him.” 

Jose would like to make more films but he views his 
future practically. “I’ve always wanted to be an actor but 
I’m also going to finish high school and learn to be a Lino- 
type operator. If my acting career works out, fine. If not, 
Pll always have a trade to fall back on.” 


Mee AEN ce nde pt se an) Oe AR, tr eae 
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This is an enlargement of o color snapshot taken with the Kodak Instamatic 104 camera. 


Taken with a Kodak Instamatic>camera. 





Less than 20 





You're always on top of the heap with a Kodak 
Instamatic 104 camera. So compact you'll take it 
everywhere. Loads instantly — just drop in the film 
cartridge. No settings, just aim and shoot. And it 
gives you full-size snapshots in color or black-and- 
white. Or color slides. Indoors, pop on a flashcube 
and take four flash pictures without.touching a bulb. 
What could be easier? Complete outfit— including 
Kodacolor-X film and flashcube — less than $20. 


Price subject to change without notice. 
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You keep the eyes of the Army from going on the blink. 


It’s dark. The sky, hills, road 

and trees are all the same color. 
|=} F-Yod. em (oMJat-Le[-1-me) Mela 

Just solid black. 

But the radar keeps watch. It's the 
Army’s eyes that see in the night. 
rW te) Me) Munl-temel-Jel-Jale melee 

And it depends on you. 


You're the expert, the radar 

Fy ol Xo F-11-) Om Ae] | aie) eM fm (oll ¢-1-10) 

those eyes alert. You know every 
transistor, every circuit, every 

tiny component as well as you knew 
the plays for your high school 
ifele}ieF-11m(-T- lain 


If it weren’t for the electronic 
training you gotin the Army, you'd 
still be playing games — trying one 
Kole M-lalemiat-tam-lale) tal-vemolel diate mielg 

a Career, never completely 
satisfied. But now you're set, you've 
got Army training behind you. 

It was an 8-hour-a-day, 


ere F-MVer-tawi-\-) @eldeletd-lanmiat-bme-lele] ati 
(olen - BL dim Com ol iilem-Met-1¢-l-1melan 
And the training you 

selected was guaranteed in writing 
before you signed up. 

You made the right choice. 

But with over 300 career 
opportunities to choose from, 

teh more] i fom eltmerom ide) ale ia 


Army 





















fe they are, outstanding film re- 
is, first winners in the Scholastic 
| otion Picture Association of 
¥ica Film Review Awards Program. 
fents eligible for this critical writ- 
ards program were staff members 
n school newspapers which distrib- 
tholastic Roto. Throughout the 
hose students writing the movie re- 
Gcolumn for their school paper, 
#submit their published reviews to 
fagazine for judging by the editors 
film reviewers, Marion and 
; Linkhorn. Each month, we se- 
‘the five best reviews and a $5 
‘was sent the reviewer. From this 
_ these same judges, plus a repre- 
ive from the MPAA, selected the 
outstanding film reviews of the 
11967 school year. 
these outstanding journalists. 


4 First Award Winner 
if 


Cairns, 17, a senior at Cardinal 
in H.S., Kansas City, Missouri. 

"A Thousand Clowns” 

per: The Spirit, November, 1966. 
r Adviser: Sister Rita Mary R.S.M. 
| An all-expense paid three-day sum- 
'p, with chaperone, to Hollywood and 
scholarship. 

hy Cairns enrolled in a film course 
| University of Missouri this past 
er and became so interested in the 
m that she asked to begin a review 
for The Spirit. Kathy, who has 
d three years on the newspaper 
nd is year-book editor, will attend 
iversity of Missouri in the fall with 
st probable” major in journalism. 
| prefers “adult films — realistic — 
eomedy or serious” and would like 
“more films with less waste of 
/ on sweeping scenes, with better 
graphy, art and dialogue.” Her fa- 
s this past year were: “A Thousand 
is,” “A Man and A Woman,” “Al- 
| Patch of Blue ” and “Dr. Zhivago.” 


' Second Award Winner 

‘a Enfield, 17, a senior at Miami 

iS; Miami Beach, Florida. 

A Man For All Seasons” 

Yaper: The Beachcomber, February 
7. 

Adviser: Stanard Evans 

"A $100 scholarship. 


. a former feature editor and 
feditor, is a columnist and staff 
for his school paper. He hopes to 
a business administration course 
Nalism in college. A once-a-week 
‘oer, he likes “‘action movies with 
of comedy, and dramas.” 


_ Third Award Winner 


ester, 18, a senior at Baltimore 
lege (a high school), Baltimore, 


| 


















\g 
| 
{ 
1 
| 


: “The Professionals” 
iper: The Collegian, Dec. 22, 1966. 
Adviser: Charles Cherubin 

$50 scholarship. 








John Chester 


Steven Enfield 


John is serious about comedies. He 
likes them and his reviews are fun to 
read. John, a feature editor for his paper, 
plans to major in political science in col- 
lege. He says credit for his award should 
be shared with staffers of The Collegian. 


FIRST AWARD REVIEW 


“A Thousand Clowns” 

—Invitation to Life 
by Kathy Cairns @ Henry David Thoreau 
once said that most of us spend our lives 
asleep. If there is one man in a hundred 
who is awake enough to realize life, then 
perhaps there is only one ina thousand who 
is crazy enough to live alive. 

Such a man is Murray Burns as played 
by Jason Robards in“A Thousand Clowns.” 
Murray’s life consists of wooden and brass 
eagles (“you can never have too many 
eagles,” he says), visits to the Statue of 
Liberty, flying kites, and his nephew, Nick, 
whom he inherited when his sister left six 
years ago to buy a pack of filter tips. Murray 
is the man who plays a ukulele, always 
wears binoculars and yells to the row of 
apartments on Park Avenue, “Rich people! 
I want to see you all out here for volleyball 
in ten minutes. Snap it up!” Albert says of 
him, “You are not a person, you are an 
experience.” 

Not that the story of such a non-con- 
formist is told in cinema, but that it is told 
so well, is unusual. The script is good and 
the photography, excellent. The various 
camera angles and optical effects such as 
high angles, a half circle, and montage are 
employed to the utmost to capture the rapid 
pace of the picture. 

Commendable is the acting of Barry 
Gordon as Murray’s nephew. He does a 
tremendous job of portraying the unusually 
intelligent and sometimes comically grown 
up twelve-year-old boy. He is not cute as 
most child actors. Rather, he looks like a 
little man, with hunching shoulders, a wiz- 
ened face, and a nasal tone. But he is vi- 
brant and his observations uncannily wise. 

The picture is humorous but there are 
serious undercurrents. Like most who try to 
escape conventionality, Murray is forced to 
make a decision. Is he to remain free, job- 
less and non-conforming, or is he to join the 
rest of mankind on the wild, merry-go- 


UDENTS FOLLOW THE FLICKS 
FILM REVIEW AWARDS 


round ride that never goes anywhere? The 
prize at stake is the custody of his nephew, 
who will be taken away by the Child Wel- 
fare Board if he doesn’t conform. 

It is a serious decision and much help as 
well as hindrance is afforded by Sandra 
(Barbara Harris), the social worker who 
loved people too much; Arnold (Martin 
Balsam), Murray’s brother; and Albert 
(William Daniels), the sincere, but unim- 
aginative, member of the Child Welfare 
Board. 

The decision, however, is inevitable. The 
picture ends abruptly, hanging Murray in 
suspended animation running to catch the 
bus for work. Murray has joined the mad, 
rushing world; he is with them, but he is 
not one of them. 


Monthly Award Winners 


November-December: Kathy Cairns, The 
Spirit, Glennon High School, Kansas City, 
Mo.; John Chester, The Collegian, Baltimore 
(Md.) City College (H.S.); Bernadette Domi- 
nique, The Echo, St. Mary’s Academy, Ingle- 
wood, Calif.; Ben Lieber, The Tide, Long 
Beach (N.Y.) H.S.; Cynthia Nero, Campus Ru- 
mors, Bishop Conaty H.S., Los Angeles, Calif. 
January Winners: Christopher Bock, Westport 
Crier, Westport H.S., Kansas City, Mo.; Joe 
Canarelli, The Announcer, East Side H.S., 
Newark, N.J.; Alfrieda Gabiou, Raider’s Di- 
gest, Hastings (Minn.) H.S.; Dennis Smith, The 
Clarion, Chatsworth (Calif.) H.S.; Linda Van 
Middlesworth, The Warrior, Central H.S., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

February Award Winners: John Chester, The 
Collegian, Baltimore (Md.) City College 
(H.S.); Richard Conn, The Town Crier, 
George Washington H.S., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Steven Enfield, The Beachcomber, Miami 
Beach (Fla.) H.S.; Robert Friedman, Highland 
Rambler, Highland H.S., Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Karen Gajewski, The Spire, St. Stanis- 
laus H.S.; Cleveland, Ohio. 

March Award Winners: Nicholette Bowden, 
The Focus, St. Francis Academy, Joliet, Il; 
Cheryl Colang, The Recorder, Syracuse (N.Y.) 
Central Technical H.S.; Alfrieda Gabiou, 
Raider’s Digest, Hastings (Minn.) H.S.; Dwight 
Gruber, The Cardinal Times, Lincoln H.S., 
Portland, Ore.; Barbara McGinnis, The West- 
erner World, Lubbock (Texas) H.S. 


Congratulations from 
Jack Valenti, President, 
Motion Picture Association of America. 

The Motion Picture Association of 
America has been pleased and proud to 
participate with Scholastic Roto in this 
year’s film review awards program and 
most impressed with the enthusiasm of 
the response and the high level of writing. 

We sincerely hope this program has 
contributed to an increased interest in 
critical writing through film reviewing as 
well as a greater understanding and en- 
joyment of film viewing. 

Administrators and newspaper advis- 
ers of all the participating schools are 
proud, I am sure, of their students’ efforts 
and abilities. They are to be commended 
for encouraging ever higher journalism 
standards within the high school press. 

Finally, to these three outstanding 
journalists, Kathy Cairns, Steven Enfield, 
and John Chester, my heartiest congratu- 
lations on being chosen high school film 
reviewers of the year. 


@ Newspaper staff members, watch for an- 
nouncement of this Film Awards Program 
for 1967-1968 in September’s Roto. 





How you 
canbecome 
an expert 
in today’s 
action Army. 


Your first step should be towards 
your Army Recruiting Sergeant. 
He has all the facts on more than 
300 courses open to you. You'll 
get the course you select guaran- 
teed in writing before you enlist. 
And there’s no obligation until 
you enlist. 


Call him today. He’s in the phone 
book listed under U. S. Govern- 
ment. 


Meantime, get a colorful, exciting 
40-page booklet about Army life 
and Army opportunities. Simply 
fill out and mail this coupon. 
There’s no obligation. 


| pant rabean pembrenteracantrer esrb 


Army 


OPPORTUNITIES 
Box 8-G 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 10559 


sr s/c7 


Please rush me your 
40-page booklet, 
“The Secret of Getting Ahead.” 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 

STATE. 

ZiP CODE 
PHONE 
EDUCATION 
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FASHION 
SPEAK 
OUT 


@ You're still speaking out in 
response to our February fash- 
ion coupon (and keep those 
letters coming), but here are 
the findings to date: 


Item: You're all individuals. 
69% of girls and 63% of boys 
rated themselves as individual- 
ists when it comes to fashion. 
Crowd-followers: 14% of girls, 
15% of boys; traditionalists: 
11% of girls, 20% of boys; 
“kookey” dressers: 12% of 
girls, 7% of boys; trendsetters: 
10% of girls, 5% of boys.* 
Have girls really so much more 
courage? 


Item: You, individual as you 
are, naturally dress to please 
yourself. 88% of girls and 
90% of boys checked this an- 
swer. Many, of course, have 
multiple motives so 32% of 
girls indicated they dress to 
please the boys and 24% of 
boys dress to please the girls. 
Reversing this, 13% of girls 
dress to please the girls, while 
only 11% of boys dress for 
male attention. 


Start something new! 


Item: There’s hearty agreement 
that clothes should compliment 
one’s personality: 86% of 
girls, 96% of boys. 


Item: What length girls’ skirts? 
Males and females again in 
agreement, 44% saying, just 
above the knee. Girls go con- 
servative on this question with 
12% voting for skirts mid- 
knee as opposed to 5% of boys 
liking this view. Some 11% of 
girls are willing to go an inch 
above the knee, but boys, 22% 
of them, like the ladies’ skirts 
two inches above the knee. Not 
surprisingly, many boys favor 


even shorter skirts. 

Item: These “in” fashions drew 
the following votes of approval: 
ere er bere 
mini skirts 44% 69% 
vinyl fashion 34% 37% 
op art patterns 34% 43% 
white stockings 50% 33% 
high boots 44% 37% 

square-toed 
shoes 52% 33% 


*Percentages total more than 100% 
for all items due to multiple re- 
sponses to the questions. 


Swing into a great new world of fun and excitement on a Yamaha. You'll get there on 
any one of 17 exciting ‘67 models . . . the newest, biggest line in sportcycling. @ Here's 


Twin Jet 10 


one great Yamaha that gives 
you two of everything. The 
Yamaha Twin Jet 100... with 


twin cylinders, twin carbs, twin exhaust pipes...plus big, safe, dustproof, waterproof 


brakes, Yamaha's proven oil injection system and Yamaha's total safety-engineered 
concept. Pure go at a surprisingly low price. 
See all 17, now at your Yamaha Dealers’. If it’s 


teally new... it’s Yamaha. 


SINCE 16867 


YAMAHA® 


INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


FOR FREE COLOR BROCHURE OR A COPY OF ‘“‘COMMON SENSE TIPS FOR SAFE SPORTCYCLING” WRITE: P.O. BOX 54540, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90054 DEPT. SR-5S-7 © CANADIAN DISTR.;: YAMAHA Div. OF FRED DEELEY LTO., VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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@ There’s no denying summer jobs are difficult 
to get, that it’s best to line one up by spring 
vacation, but, nevertheless, it’s never too late 
to set out on a well planned job assault. Deter- 
mine: if you want to work primarily for money 
or experience, locally or away from home; 
what skills, experience and knowledge you 
have to offer an employer and, finally, what 
you think you want to do. 

Now that you have your job specification, 





If yow’re really hip on baseball, you might be one 
of the hard-working concessionaires at the 
ball park of your choice this summer’s season. 


compare it to the opportunities available. Sum- 
mer job listings can be found on your school 
bulletin boards and in the guidance depart- 
ment. Read the want ad listings in your local 
newspapers. Visit employment agencies: write 
Department of Labor (your state capital) for 
address of the nearest State Employment 
Office and for the office of YES—Youth Em- 
ployment Service; check if the Y.M.C.A., or 
other similar service organizations, offers em- 
ployment aid; register at private employment 
agencies (listed in phone book, they most often 
charge); and, if your area has a community 
youth employment service (usually no charge), 
register there. 

Your letters of application, cleanly typed or 
neatly handwritten, should clearly state the job 
for which you are applying—or type of job— 
and your qualifications—age, school, skills, 
experience. Don’t be shy about asking a teacher 
for help with such a letter; experienced job 
seekers have trouble with them, also. Job inter- 
views are crucial and good manners, careful 
grooming, business-type dress and articulate- 
ness are a must. 

Don’t overlook volunteer work. 

The future nurses of R.E. Lee H.S., Bay- 
town, Texas, checked with their school nurse 
for possible projects and found out that one- 
year-old Lisa Richardson, a child of a deaf- 
mute couple, needed help learning to speak. 
Since their attention and tutoring, Lisa’s prog- 
ress has been outstanding. 

The Gold Teens, Indiana volunteers, work 
under staff guidance in state mental hospitals, 
schools for the retarded and nursing homes. 
They read to patients, help with their groom- 
ing, write letters, plan parties or, even, teach 
classes in art, English or math. 





Marianna, Fla., in a summer science cour 


If you’re more inclined toward study 
employment, there are many wonderful 0 
tunities open to you. Glenda (above) wa 


of 61 students enrolled in a Summer 
Institute at Southern Illinois Universi 
eral hundred other teens came to the 
sity for workshops in music, art, 
speech, oral interpretation and journ 
These talented pre-college teens studie 
worked under the direction of profes 
lived in the University’s dormitories, att 
cultural programs, swam, bowled, dance 
delighted in the theater workshop’s accl: 
production of “Annie Get Your Gun.” } 
Music-minded? How about a jazz clin 
by the National Stage Band Camps, whet 
can jam along to your heart’s delight 
ceive expert guidance from the likes of 
Brubeck, Johnny Smith or Charlie Maria 
For information about study program 
a teacher in your field of interest for hi 
finding summer study opportunities. j 








oo 






Junior Government Mayor, Joan Crawfor 


Not many jobs for mayor available ta 
school seniors, but Joan Crawford of San] 
HLS. has one. She's mayor of the Logan Hi 
Junior Government, a functioning repli 
the city government with its own court: 
and police departments. Its purpose is to 
as liaison between law enforcement, go 
ment and the teenage community—an el 
ate of 5.000 which Joan represents. Whil 
job is unique, there may be jobs available 
in your city government—worth checking 






































The Enemy. 


n Anton @ The put down on the kids 
id man’s scene. Your music loses him, 
lress alienates him, and your language 
Bs him. 

as if he were dismayed to find there is 
jer generation. And a younger genera- 
ind they are different. 

I, yes. They are. 

we can’t help wondering what all the 
boom noise is about. And we can’t help 
ling our own sense of dismay at some of 
ange things people do and say because of 
| on the generation gap. 

vhile ago, we saw a preview of one of 
zuidance type film strips that are flooding 
100Ils. It was a well done job based upon 
nterviews. 

most of the voices sang a common 
3 of, “We can’t talk to the kids, and they 
talk to us.” The moral of the film was: 
down, baby, open up and tune in. Let’s 
some communication. 

2ems to us that your generation has been 
at, pried into, tested, guided, communi- 
to, at and for; has been written about, re- 
ied, profiled and analyzed more than any 
generation in history. 

d it is the most criticized. 

s time for lack of communication. 

haps to the famous “freedom of speech” 
iment, we should add freedom from 
A. 


e right to hold onto your private thoughts. 
ight not to submit to questionnaires. The 
not to continually take “IQ” tests, and 
nality tests and aptitude tests. The right 
: be a communicating animal until you are 


is seems to us to be a basic freedom that 
en long overlooked. 

can’t say whose fault it is that some in 
der generation feel closed out. And resent 
mmunication gap. And put you down 


will say it always has been this way be- 
the young and the adult. 

d there always will be the old man who 
of the generation gap as if it were a tem- 
conspiracy inspired by the young, and 
ned by some subversive cell of delin- 
s. 
ur age makes you the enemy. 

yu might try to remember this. How it is 
the generations. And store it away for 
e use. Or else when the time comes (for 
0 look down the line at the teenagers) you 
find yourself looking at the new enemy. 


ps, we goofed! In the April ballooning arti- 
e had balloons first hovering over the land 
73. Should have read 1783, the year in which 
fonigolfier brothers built a balloon inflated 
hot air. Soon thereafter J.A.C. Charles built 
drogen filled balloon. 


The Best Summer 


@ Lovely free, glorious, wonderful summer, what will you do with it? Loafing, 
sun drenched days may stretch endlessly or be sandwiched in, as treasures, be- 
tween work-weeks, study-weeks or traveling safaris. Next year, in a feature about 
summer experiences, we plan to include the best letters received from our readers. 
There will be three categories: work, study and travel. The topic of the letter, 
Why this was the best summer of my life. 

Address letters (at end of August, or wait for September’s announcement) to 
Summer, Scholastic Roto, 41 E. 42 St., N. Y. 10017. Writers of the best letter 
(maximum 500 words) in each category will receive $10. 













whole wide wonderful world of typing. | Muscle tone so you won't tire fast. 
You breeze through schoolwork. Write You type naturally. And everything 
longer themes. (The kind that get better comes out print-perfect. No uneven 


grades.) Transcribe class notes neatly. touch. 

Maybe even discover your hidden Nothing cramps your style. 

talents as a creative writer. Smith-Corona really put the touch in 
All you do is learn where your touch-typing. 

fingers go. And made it portable. 





8 For information about model's hand-made paper ear rings, see fashion page. 


Just touch and you're typing on Electricity does the work. fz. 
a Smith-Corona® portable electric. No boring hours are spent perfecting “ $1 
Suddenly you've opened up the the right finger arc. Or developing fF 


The first portable to go electric. Smith-Corona: 


SCM CORPORATION, 410 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 * Offices in Canada and Major Cities throughout the world. 
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BOYS! 


New SPACE-AGE Hobby! 


BUILD EXCITING 


ELECTRONIC KITS 


LIKE THESE ... THE EASY 


HEATHKIT’ Way! 


It’s Fun! It’s Educational! it Saves! 
Imagine building your own shortwave radio 
. portable phonograph . .. guitar amplifier! 
You can... with Heathkit electronics. No 
special skills or knowledge needed. Simple 
“everyday-language” instructions and giant 
Pictures guide you every step of the way 
. . you can't miss! And the feeling you 
get when you finish is the same as scoring 
Straight “A’s’ on your report card (with 
less than half the effort)! See all 250 
Heathkits . .. send for FREE Catalog below! 





“Beginner's” 6-Transistor AM 
Portable! Free Tool Kit! : 







Kit GR-151A 


20" ae 
oo > S ) J 


includes all tools and batteriés you need to build, and play it! 
Assembles easily in just 4-6 hours! Large speaker & ferrite-rod 


antenna for “big-set” sound miniatures can't match! Hand- 
some tan leather-like case. 5 Ibs. 


4-Speed Portable 
Mono Phonograph 


Kit GD-16 


539" 


Plays anything from the Beatles to Beethoven! Build in only 
1-2 hours. Cool solid-state circuit; preassembled 4-speed 
changer and cabinet; suitcase portability; 45 rpm spindle 
and ceramic cartridge. 23 Ibs. 


4-Band AM /Shortwave Radio 


Kit GR-64 


$3795 


Hear “live” broadcasts from flendreds of foreign coun- 
tries, Voice of America, Radio Moscow, hams, ship-to-shore, 
weather, and popular AM. Built in 10-12 hours. Handsome 
gray metal cabinet. 15 Ibs. 





60-Watt Transistor Guitar Amplifier 


Kit TA-16 
A $300 Value! 


129” 


Famous Heathkit 
quality and design .. . 
builds in just 8-10 hours! Cool solid- 
State circuit; two 12” speakers; two channels & 4 inputs; 
tremolo & reverb; foot switches; prebuilt cabinet. 52 Ibs. 


FREE Catalog! 





HEATHKIT 1967 


Describes over 250 easy-to-build 
kits at up to 50% savings... 
walkie-talkies, electric guitars, 
color TV, organs, radios, etc... . 
plus actual assembly manual 
pages. Mail coupon or write 
Heath Company, Benton Harbor, 
Michigan 49022. 

















ee (— se] MEATHEIT' ET 

Feath Company, Dept. 34-5 1 

| Benton Harbor, Michigan 49022 | 
1 © Please send FREE Heathkit catalog. | 
I © Enclosed is $ plus shipping charges. l 
| Please send model (s) ! 
I | 
| Name | 
| Address | 
I i State Lip rs eo J 
{ pba & specifications subject to change without notice. | 
CL-271 J 
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Preparin ing to go ona fossil hunt, the Se enter ‘he shines 
clear water of Alexander Springs in Florida. 


Sh Fea ie 
Approximately 30 feet down, ies prepare to practice 
a “buddy breathe,” a technique enabling two divers to use 
one tank and regulator in the event of equipment failure. 





Teenage members of the Daytona Beach Skin Divers 
Club inspect a new regulator. Jack Whitwam is at far left. 
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Surface, Her 
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Mark Jury 


@ Every Wednesday the Daytona Beach Skin Divers 
Herb’s Dive Shop to plan diving trips, to learn what’s a 
to exchange talk about past diving experiences. 

Jack Whitwam, a senior at Mainland High School, 
story to relate at a session just a few weeks before these pic 
were taken. He, his diving partner Bill Walker, and tw 
divers took an extraordinary dive—250 feet down i in Los 
an underwater cave near Tampa. 

They planned to explore the remote parts of the cave ai 
safety factors—such as safety lines, the buddy system, ¢ 
gauges, a safety pack and cave light were observed. . 

Even so, in spite of care and experience, Jack recalls, “ 
dive was a close one! We swam down about 40 feet t 
bottom of the spring where there was a hole about five fe 
diameter. We went through and started down. At 200 fee 
lost our safety line. It was pitch black. Our spotlight, hook 
to a car battery, couldn’t penetrate the blackness. 

“We had planned to dive to 225 feet, but when I aa 
depth gauge, we were at 250! I got nitrogen narcosis, my 
was spinning and I was as heavy as a rock from the pressure 
were only at 250 feet for a couple of minutes, but it seemet 
an hour and a half. 

“Herb had told us to take pillowcases along in case w 
lost, so we filled one with air from a regulator and follows 
rise to the roof of the cave. At 200 feet I saw a gleam of li 
I’ve never seen anything so pretty.” 

While an exciting story, it warns of the danger of cave d 
—responsible for two-thirds of all SCUBA deaths. E. R. Cr 
master diver, counsels, “Avoid deep diving. Most light, 
therefore, most marine life, is in the first 30 feet of water 
experienced diver can, for research or useful work, go de 
but a beginner never should.” _ 

Jack learned to dive through a course which include 
hours of classroom and four hours of pool instruction p 
100-foot check-out dive. He and Bill dive a great deal and | 
cially enjoy the inland Florida springs, ideal for fossil hur 
specimen collecting and just good diving. 


“—- 


SCUBA Diving Tips 

from Stanton Waterman, underwater explorer and photographer 

1. Learn to use SCUBA (self-contained underwater breathing 
ratus) through qualified instructors—YMCA and similar col 

2. Never dive alone—always have a companion diver. 

3. Always have an attended boat at the surface. 

4. Don't be drawn to “‘bargain buys” in equipment. Use establi 
proven brands. Your life depends on your equipment. 

5. Never, never take the sea for granted. EE at the diver 
uninvited visitor in a hostile envicannent.. ras ee 


eee 








Varren Weith @ As in braking, smoothness 
so the secret ingredient when it comes to 
tiating corners. A car at speed is in con- 
with the road through four very small 
hes of rubber. Sudden movements of the 
‘ing wheel break this rather tenuous grip. 
lo rapid accelerator movements. Imagine 
ing a sprinter on the shoulder as he 
ided a turn. Even a slight tap would make 
stumble. The same thing happens to a car 
corner. Ham handedness causes’ the car to 
ible and become unstable. That’s why you 
ild brake before a corner, go around it 
othly without accelerating or braking while 
re in the corner, and then apply power as 
come out of the corner. An expert going 
ind a bend is a joy to watch. It’s all one 
oth motion. And because it is all so smooth 
loesn’t lose time with excited stabs at the 
‘¢ and unnecessary steering wheel correc- 
s, both of which tend to make a car un- 
dy. 
ou now have some thoughts on seating 
tion in a car, using the gearbox and brakes, 
cornering. Plus a hint of the mental atti- 
's and processes of a good driver, No se- 
of articles can teach you how to be an 
ert driver. Just as the written word is inade- 
te when it comes to teaching you how to 
n and dive like an expert, so it is inade- 
te when it comes to teaching you how to 
masterful with an automobile. Only two 
gs can make you a great driver. The de- 
to be one, and thousands of safe miles 
ind you. 
‘ou’ll notice that I haven’t mentioned speed 
hese little lectures. There’s a good reason. 
ed has nothing to do with the subject of 
d driving. Here’s the reason. For every 
j situation—taking into account weather, 
i surface, traffic, lighting, the ability of the 
you're driving—there is the right speed. The 
ert knows what that speed is and main- 
s it. Anything faster is dangerous, and any- 
g slower is almost as dangerous. It’s as 
ple as that. Teenagers in some parts of the 
ntry are saddled—some experts say unfairly 
ith higher insurance rates because a good 
ay of them just don’t understand this basic 
- about speed. Speed is an abstract. Of it- 
‘it is not dangerous. Put it in the context of 
4in-slick black-top road, crowded with late 
ning traffic, and it will kill you. Of course 
st adults don’t understand this either. Which 
kes the stand of the insurance companies 
that much more difficult to understand. 
t don’t you provide them with more ammu- 
on—when you switch on the ignition, re- 
mber to also switch on your brain. 


Editor's note: “Car Talk” will continue next 
r. One article already planned is about electric 
s, hut we want to consider your interests in 
nning the rest of the series. Send your sugges- 
as to Car Talk, Scholastic Roto, 41 E. 42 St., 
q N.Y. 10017. 





FOLLOW THE FLICKS 


Taming of the Shrew. Liz and Dick in Padua. This is a 
curiously uneven rendition of Shakespeare which fails 
despite its lush sets, flamboyant costumes, and a fine por- 
trayal by Burton of the man who wives it wealthily. The 
main problem is Liz Taylor who is—Liz Taylor. In this 
film, that turns out to be a handicap. (Columbia) 

Up the Down Staircase. The lighter side of the blackboard 
jungle. Sandy Dennis, the new “teach” in a big city high 
school, finds out she has a lot to learn about education. 
Her students are played by the most talented bunch of 


/ 
; 7% 
& on 


The place? 


Your Chevy Dealer's OK Used 
Car Lot. 


That’s where the class of 63, ’64, 
65 ... just about every year... 
gathers. 


Just about every year. You can too. 
All schools. Not just Chevrolets. 

All school colors. used car, 

All with one thing in common. drop in at an 
They've all received top grades You'll find the 


from top Chevy mechanics. 
Why the big selection? 


Because year after year more people _— reasonable. 


TRANS Re 


buy new Chevies than any other car. 
They trade their cars in. 


This big choice of used cars means 
Chevy Dealers can pick the best 
of the lot for their lots. 


They can afford to be choosey. 


So when you’re looking for a 


any year you’re looking for. 
And the tuition is always 


non-professionals you’re likely to come across. The only 
word for these teen actors is Great. (Warner Bros.) 

Thorougly Modern Millie. Mary Poppins as a flapper. All 
this picture has to offer is Julie Andrews, Carol Channing, 
Mary Tyler Moore and Bea Lillie plus a dozen nifty old 
songs from the Twenties—and that’s plenty. Thoroughly 
entertaining. (Universal) 
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class of just about 





Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit, Michigan 
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First 
Choice 
Of The 


Engageables 








REGISTERED 


Keepsake’ 


DIAMOND RINGS 


They like the smart styling and the 
guaranteed perfect center diamond... 
a brilliant gem of fine color and 
modern cut. The name, Keepsake, 
in your ring assures lifetime 
satisfaction. Select yours at your 
Keepsake Jeweler’s store. 

He’s in the yellow pages 
under © Jewelers.” 


TAMPICO 


PRICES FROM $100. TO $5000. RINGS ENLARGED To SHOW BEAUTY OF 
DETAIL ® tRADE-maRK REG. A. H. POND COMPANY, INC., ESTABLISHED 1892. 


HOW TO PLAN YOUR ENGAGEMENT AND WEDDING 


Please send new 20-page booklet, “How To Plan Your Engage- 
ment and Wedding” and new 12-page full color folder, both for 
only 25c. Also, send special offer of beautiful 44-page Bride’s Book. 

RS-67 
Name 


Address 








gn ag ek Se a 
SE eS SS en OS TI 
KEEPSAKE DIAMOND RINGS, BOX 90, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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Bouncy earrings in 
paper are yours to 
make. The Froo- 
Froo kit of 17 
bright, art nouveau- 
ish fun ear rings— 
for pierced or not 
—cost $3.95. 


BOLD 





Bright, bright 
paper dresses to 
steal a summer 
show. Brilliant 
persimmon, pink, 
avocado, yellow 
floral design by 
Hallmark has 
party fixings to 
match, $3.50. 









‘Var Ds el “al a 


Boys, it’s brash, bright, bold and bolder patte 
and colors for this summer’s scene. 

Left, top: Oranges, golds and black, a Mexi 
print for this surfer. The Marimba Pant, $7. 
Left: The big shirt on campus, the Batik pr 
Slim tapered model in textured cotton is $5. 
Above: Patterns are bold and don't be shy abo 
mix. Navy cotton canvas surfer trunks, splas 
with white dots, mix with navy, green and w, 
striped green rib knit pullover, each $5, All bi 
fashion by Puritan Sportswear. 


Idest pants 
its in town! 
yning stripes, 
uble breasted, 
aight-legged, 
fant to dazzle. 
ulti-color or 
! or green or 
irple stripes. 
| Cole Junior: 
‘Kets, $15, $16; 








Bikini bazaaz takes 
the beaches by 
storm. “Jazz baby” 
Stripes in orange, 
pink, purple and 
green run ’round 
this knit suit by 
Cole Junior, $15. 


PRICES SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN THE WEST © 1967 BLUE BELL, INC, 








BYU have to 
look forthe 


"W"beca use 
it's silent. 


Wrangler’ 
tor wreal 
jeans. 


Want a wrugged jeans look in a 
walker length? Luckily, there's 
Wrangler, the people who make the 
wreal slim-fitting jeans, and now 
they're making them in washable 
striped denim cut-offs, for about $4. 
All popular sizes. Shirts that go with 
them come from the silent ““W", too. 
Wrangler Western Wear, 

350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 10001. 
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~ een the mo ing Cee eee 
parts moving. ms 


There 2 are over 50,000 povinae nue 
parts in ah armored convoy. And 
you know themall.. “ha 


You're.an expert—an Army 
ril-telet-lallomm Mole Met-laMal-t-Lat-1a] 
engine knock 5,000 miles before 
it starts. And the swingingest  — 
music in your life is the sound — 
__of a well-tuned motor. 


“You first heard that music back 
-in-high school when you had that © 
sweet ’61 convertible. You figured . 
you were a good mechanic then, 
but nowyou know you are. - 


~ Now you have Army training - 
behind you. A three-month course | 
you couldn't buy in civilian life. = -.- 
it was eight hours a day of valves, = - 
pistons, ge , bearings, shafts’ "= 
and rings. It mixed classroom.» 
‘theory with shap-room Practice. 


And when it was over, you had it’ 
made. The course and your future. 
Your future inthe Army. Your _ 
future later as acivilian. > 


_ Asa high school grad, you 
fofe) your training guaran- ~ 
tro Mla midattiate Mel-ticla-m cel! 
enlisted. You had over 300 
. choices. The one you 
picked was a winner. 





So were all the others, 


U.S ARMY 12U908 
1A3F3 A-12 


2 


y Steven Oliver @ A man named Lionel 
ogosin made an underground movie 
hen Andy Warhol still thought the 
aderground was a place where subways 
jipried people back and forth to work. 
‘Rogosin’s film was called “Come Back 
Mrica,” and it brought to the world the 
fiking inequities, destructive racism and 
{ital terror of South Africa’s restrictive 
of apartheid. It also gave the 
id a woman of courage, charm and 
eat talent—Miriam Makeba. 
A regiment of adjectives would be in- 
equate to describe Makeba, but versa- 
: may serve for openers. In her per- 
life as in her music, she blends a 
r of moods, styles and cultures, 
kes them together with the alchemy of 
and gracious personality and 
ns from them the complex individual 
sets her apart from most entertainers. 
On stage she employs an uncannily 
ntaneous sense of rhythm and move- 
Lyrics and melody meld. Her eyes 
her smile delights—or twists to 
ock—her body contorts in invitation or 
nds immune in innocence. But, always, 
ie interprets as she sings, translating for 
€ audience each subtlety and all the 
e of her musical art. 
a moment Makeba will shift from a 
' ating tribal “click” song to a haunt- 
t ballad, sung in English or in any one 
‘many languages. Each mood is estab- 
ed equally well.and the gap between 
itinents is bridged in a matter of 
Watching her on stage is an experience 
lat makes monotony impossible! 
in a small Xosa (pronounced 
$a) village near Johannesburg, South 
fica, Miriam appeared destined for life 
domestic servant to the wealthy 





























United Nations 











, Secretary General of the 
, talks with Miriam Makeba. 


gS families. But she gained attention 
a child when she won a missionary 
dol singing contest and was occasion- 
ily allowed to perform at weddings and 
nefits. She quickly realized that in per- 
Orming lay possible escape to a better 
fe, and the opportunity to help her dis- 
fessed family and friends. She joined a 
pe of vaudeville players, The Black 
ttan Brothers, and for three years 
ired South Africa, Rhodesia and the 
ian Congo. With experience gained, 
won the lead in a Negro jazz opera, 
Kong. It was a hit, running for eight 
, although not without occasional 
Ity with local authorities. 





Makeba, an electrifying presence with a voice to entwine an audience in her mood. 


While on tour, Miriam met Rogosin 
and played the singing lead in “Come 
Back Africa.” Realizing the probable 
consequences of participation in this se- 
cretly made protest film, she had applied 
for a passport months earlier. Miriam 
represented the film at the Venice Film 
Festival; her fame spread. 

Through Rogosin she went to London. 
Her concerts drew the attention of visit- 
ing Americans Steve Allen, who wanted 
her for his TV show, and Max Gordon, 
owner of the Village Vanguard, a New 
York City night club that had launched 
careers for many previously unknown 
performers. She came to America and, in 
November 1959, won millions of hearts 
with her appearance on the Steve Allen 
Show. Gordon then featured her at his 
Village Vanguard, and soon moved her 
uptown to The Blue Angel. 

From that point her career zoomed! A 
nationwide concert tour with Harry Bela- 
fonte, a recording contract, television 
appearances and concerts of her own fol- 
lowed. She treasures the memory of per- 
forming at Madison Square Garden for 
the late President Kennedy and is proud 
to have played for the heads of state of 
Ethiopia, Ghana and other African na- 
tions. In 1966 she was the personal guest 
of Prime Minister Forbes-Burnham at 
the celebration of newly-won independ- 
ence of Guyana, formerly British Guiana, 
in the Caribbean. 

She is avidly interested in the United 
Nations’ participation of the African 
countries and is personally acquainted 
with many of that continent’s statesmen 
and other leaders. 

Shortly after coming to this country 
seven years ago, she spoke before a spe- 
cial committee of the U.N. of the horrors 


of apartheid in South Africa. She is the 
only woman entertainer ever to have 
addressed the world body as an authority 
on a political problem. She is now an 
exile, banned from her homeland. Her 
eloquent and stirring appeals have en- 
deared her not only to those in the fore- 
front of Africa’s struggle, but to responsi- 
ble people everywhere who respect and 
admire her activity as a one-woman po- 
litical force. 

Miriam is proud of her heritage and, 
while she has adjusted to and assimilated 
American life, she has not abandoned the 
richness or the colorful customs and 
rituals of her Xosa ancestry. Although 
chic in American clothes, Miriam more 
often adheres to authentic African fash- 
ions. She feels Negro women should en- 
hance their natural qualities and she uses 
little more makeup than an eyebrow 
pencil. 

She often feels that publicity and inter- 
est in her are frightening and an intru- 
sion, but has come to accept it as a part 
of her popularity. Her prominence has 
enabled her to raise her voice for her 
people and is making possible many 
advantages which would otherwise have 
been denied her teenage daughter Bongi. 

One night in a New York City night 
club, two patrons from South Africa 
asked why she didn’t sing any “lietjies”— 
or folk tunes in Afrikaans, the language 
of the Africaners. Miss Makeba, who 
knows Afrikaans very well, simply smiled 
at the two customers. Later she explained 
her feelings, “When they sing in my 
language, I will sing in theirs.” 

Out of the spotlight and away from 
the microphone, Miriam is shy and soft- 
spoken. But she is a woman of decided 
goals. 





How to get your 
choice of training 


guaranteed befort 
you enlist. 


Your first step should be toward 
your Army Recruiting Sergean 
He has all the facts on more thai 
300 courses open to you. As | 
high schoql grad, you'll get th 
course you select guaranteed i 
writing before you enlist. An 
there’s no obligation until y~ 
enlist. 


Call him today. He’s in the phon 
book under U.S. Government. 


Meantime, get a colorful, excitin« 
40-page booklet about Army life 
and Army opportunities. Simpl 
fill out and mail this coupon 
There’s no obligation. 


ee ee ee eee 


t SR 5/67 


1 Army 


OPPORTUNITIES 
Box 8-G 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 10559 


Please rush me your 
40-page booklet, 
“The Secret of Getting Ahead.” 


NAME ie 





AGE 





ADDRESS. 


CITY. 





STATE_ 





ZIP CODE 





PHONE 





EDUCATION 
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Summer Reading/Project Africa _ 


® Most of this year, ABC film crews have been in Africa 
documenting folklore, village life, politics, religion and the 
economy of the changing continent for a four-hour broad- 
cast—September 10. Intrigued, we have done some read- 
ing and wish to share our list with you. 

South of the Moon, on Stanley's Trail through the Dark Continent, 
by Blaine Littell, Harper & Row. A laconic traveler takes a sharp- 
eyed look into the problems Uhuru brought Africa. The Terri- 
torial Imperative, by Robert Ardrey, Atheneum. A personal Inquiry 
into the Animal Origins of Property and Nations. African Genesis, 
by Robert Ardrey, Atheneum. South African Tragedy—The Life 


and Times of Jan Hofmeyer, by Alan Paton, Scribners. Cry the 
Beloved Country, Alan Paton, Scribners. Ancient African King- 
doms, by Margaret Shinnie, St. Martin’s Press. Archeological 
background of Africa. Muntu, An Outline of the New African 
Culture, by Janheinz Jahn, Grove Press. An African Season, by 
Leonard Levitt, Simon and Schuster. A first-hand account of the 
flavor and challenge of Peace Corps work in Tanganyika, Rhodesia 
and South Africa. African Kingdoms, by Basil Davidson, one of 
Time-Life Great Ages of Man series. Africa and Africans, by Paul 
Bohannan, Natural History Press. Africa from prehistory to the 
present. Patterns of African Development, Five Comparisons, 
Edited by Herbert J. Spiro, Prentice-Hall. The Reds and The 
Blacks by William Attwood, Harper & Row. 





Secretary — 
Is Not A — 
Toy : 


Or, What Every Boss Wants | 
Is A V.1.P. Gal By His Side 


















by Bob Abel ® One of the most abused wot 
in the English language is secretary. Or pi 
haps we should say one of the most misundt 
stood words. My dictionary defines secreta 
as “One who attends to correspondence, kee 
records, etc.” but that “etc.” is sure a big 
cetera since no boss is going to be able to do/ 
job properly if he has an inefficient, lazy 
irresponsible secretary working for him. T 
new hit movie, “How to Succeed in Busine 
Without Really Trying,” descended from t 
book, Broadway musical smash and be: 
selling record of the same name, recogniz 
this in song when its young executives sing f 
importance of a reliable secretary—“A sect 
tary is not a toy, no, my boy . . .”—to their sw 
rise up the corporate ladder. So saying “I 
just a secretary” these days is being over 
modest if not plain unrealistic. One look at tl 
want ad columns in our nation’s newspape 
will verify this. g i 

Gals, it’s a secretary’s market these daj 
Manpower, Inc., the country’s largest emplo 
ment agency for temporary secretarial and o 
fice workers, has jobs for 150,000 gals a ye: 
and is looking for another 50,000 bright, cor 
petent young women this year. According | 
Elmer Winter, president of the firm, the secr 
tarial shortage in New York City is acute ar 
it’s becoming nearly as bad in other. maj 
cities. John Fanning, who heads Fanning Pe 
sonnel Agency, one of New York’s large 
employment agencies, calls the secretari) 
shortage “critical, the tightest we’ve ever see) 
We foresee no appreciable let-up for the ne: 
five to 10 years.” So the ads are proclaimir 
higher salaries—in New York, where ‘salari 
tend to run higher, most experienced secri 
taries earn between $110 and $130 a wee! 
whereas the salary range was $85-$110 a wee 
in the early 1960s—and increased fringe ben) 
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U.S. Suzuki Motor Corp., P.O. Box 296 


or exciting ‘Cycle Story” and colorful Suzuki brochure write: U.S. 





olo Suzuki and the tide turns all 
dur way. 

For powerful going, our Dual-Stroke 
ngine offers up more surf-churning 
zzle than a 4-stroke—with less 
ffort. Hup, two. Not Hup, two, three, 
sur. And new Posi-Force lubing ends 
I-gas mixing for good. 


For safety, big, waterproof brakes 
take the plunge and still give you 
plenty to stop on. 

For comfort, only Suzuki is decked While you are 
out specially to American size and 
safety standards. 


there, take a Suzuki 
out solo. And make 
For smooth-sailing, take a fix on waves. 


the 12 month/12,000 mile Warranty. - U Z A ate 


You won't be alone! 


It leaves competition in its wake (a 
worthy addition at trade-in time, too). 
Just ask your Suzuki dealer. 
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. And they stress interesting work. “What 
tters to you most in a job? The kind of com- 
ny?” began a recent ad for a Manhattan 
iblishing house. “Our jobs are interesting, 
ersified, non-routine and involve the best 
yu have to give,” the ad continued. “The gal 

0 wants to utilize the best of her intelligence 
id initiative will find a bright future with us.” 
‘hat’s more, numerous ads also stress that the 
ple you'll be working with are mostly under 
), which means, girls—eligible men. If mar- 
age is your ultimate goal, as undoubtedly it is, 

member that the lads who’re ready for mar- 
age are already out of college and out in the 
isiness world. 

But first you have to merit that nifty secre- 
rial position, which means that if you haven’t 
sen exposed to typing and steno thus far, this 
immer might be a good time to add these 
aportant skills. And the rest is up to you. Just 
secretary? The average executive is dying for 
$s secretary to assume more responsibility. “I 
we learned to trust my secretary not only 
ith her job but with large chunks of mine . . . 
7e work as a team,” responded one New York 
recutive to a recent poll analyzing the secre- 
wy and her job. 

A majority of the 518 executives participat- 
ig in the poll thought secretarial standards are 
igher than ever, requiring more basic intelli- 
*nce, more formal education, more initiative 
ad better appearance. Indeed, Dr. Donald B. 
oark, Dean of the Institute for Certifying 
ecretaries, earlier this year declared that 
There is no such thing as a learned secretary, 
nly a learning secretary. The secretary of the 
iture will be more of a decider than a doer.” 
ir. Roark recommends a minimum of two 
zars college training for secretaries and pre- 
icts that many secretaries will need four years 
f higher education within a few years. In his 
stimate, “Management expects the future sec- 
stary to be ‘think-oriented.’ ” 

Wishing to check out these predictions 
sainst current secretarial requirements, I ran 
own poll to determine the current status of 
.cretaries and learned some interesting things. 
secretary is definitely not a toy. “She ought 
) have a mastery of all the basic secretarial 
tills and she ought to be proud of these 
tills,” says Don Gold, Managing Editor: of 

iday . “Beyond that, it’s a matter 

[ attitude—she ought to care about her work, 
e enthusiastic about it, and if she can’t muster 
ay affection for it, she ought to give it up. She 
ught to care about her responsibilities and 
of her boss and feel pride, too, for the 
ompany itself.” And he adds, “Through it all, 
ought to be pleasant as well as effective.” 
iliot Horne, a record company executive, sec- 
nded these requirements, and added some of 
is own. “First of all, she should remember my 

e and be able to recite it accurately,” jokes 
orne, who is Manager of the Stereo-Eight 
‘lanning and Merchandising program for 
‘CA Records. 

_ But he is serious about his secretary’s having 
, sense of humor—“it relieves the strain when 
ve’re under pressure”—and possessing in addi- 

n “a good sense of timing, knowing how to 
e tactful not only with me but with her fellow 
mployees.” And, knocking over some stereo- 
ypes, he doesn’t care if his secretary is a de- 

on the typewriter so long as her work is 

t and presentable, and he doesn’t get angry 

f she dribbles coffee on his desk. If she’s a 

eally top secretary, he points out, he'll be 
lappy to get her coffee. 





Today’s Secretary... 


Needs basic secretarial skills (typing, at least 50 wpm; 
steno, 80 wpm), will find familiarity with electric type- 
writer, Dictaphone, other office machines most helpful. 
Some college a proven asset. Attitude—specifically, a will- 
ingness to take responsibility—is the most important asset. 
Others looked for are management ability, human rela- 
tions skills and punctuality. And as a General Motors 
executive said, “As far as GM is concerned, there is no 
shortage of secretaries. There is, however, always a short- 
age of good secretaries.” 


Can expect a salary range of around $75-$80 for begin- 
ners,up to $130 a week for experienced, skilled secre- 
taries. Salary program often progressive, with salary 
review after six months. Some profit-sharing or bonus 
plan not uncommon. Sick leave, paid holidays and three 
weeks’ vacation after two years normal benefits, along 
with frequent prepaid tuition aid and free or inexpensive 
medical and life insurance plans. The 35-hour-week is the 
rule, as are pleasant surroundings. The glamour of the job 
depends on the job, and you. 





That's what the girls are calling the silvertongued 










You expect more from American—and you get it!* 


lothario with the rusty-lunged muffler he thinks is plenty 

sound enough 'til the next time he gets to an American Station. 
All he gets for his love and money is a chronic “KAFF!” 

and a cold shoulder. Moral: don’t be a “KAFF.” Stop in for a 
muffler check at your American Oil Dealer—the guy who puts 

fire under your hood, without making a lot of smoke about it. 
Just so he can say, and mean it... 
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bara Win om 
PARIS NOTES 


; Valerie Beggs, Weymouth High School, South 
eymouth, Mass. One of six finalists in the Deb Divi- 
m of the 1966 Singer World Stylemaker Contest, 
d first runner-up in the finals held in Paris, Novem- 
r 3-7 @ Eighteen girls on board a plane about to 
ke them on a five day holiday are bound to be 
cited, but when their destination is Paris, France, 
Mu can imagine the pandemonium. This is the situa- 
m in which I found myself, when, along: with the 
! other finalists in the Singer World Stylemaker Con- 
st, I was about to begin a whirlwind tour of Paris. 






















A“MUST” for all 
High School Students 


THE HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENT'S GUIDE TO 


SUMMER 
JOBS 
1967 


By Sarah Splaver , Ph.D. 


Well-known authority on student guidance 


@ Learn how to select your job and 

land it 

How to use state and private em- 

ployment agencies 

e@ Sample resumes, applications 

e How to conduct yourself at an in- 
terview 

@ Non-government and government 

ea opportunities—across the na- 

| jon 


vailable at newsstands, bookstores, de- 
artment stores and supermarkets. 

‘This title qualifies for purchase under 
NDEA and ESEA. 


MACO Publishing Co., Inc. 

157 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 

Gentlemen: 

Please send_...........copies of THE HIGH 
HOOL STUDENT’S GUIDE TO SUMMER 

'OBS—1967. 

Enclosed find $__.. (95¢ plus 5¢ handling 

charge each) 
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Every day's schedule was packed and in our short, 
dashing-about stay, we saw many of Paris’ famous 
sights and sampled the city’s elegant cuisine. But even 
more outstanding and interesting than sightseeing, 
was the chance we had of meeting French girls and 
visiting in their homes. 

At the Teen Symposium, a panel discussion be- 
tween six French girls and six of us, we compared 
opinions on fashions, dating, politics and teenage life 
in general. The Symposium turned into a lively, ani- 
mated exchange of ideas. When the French panel was 
asked the inevitable question, what they thought of 
American boys, they replied that they thought them 
immature and blasé. But friendly, they added. We 
sprang up in defense, of course, but had to admit that 
French boys, with their long hair and continental style 
of dressing, are definitely interesting. A few of the 
French girls said French boys spend entirely too much 
money on clothes, but it seemed to us that the result 
was certainly worth it. 

French high schools are much like ours, but with 
a heavier course of study. By graduation, French stu- 
dents have completed six years of English, including 
English literature, five years of Latin or Greek, an- 
other modern language, French literature and history, 
science and mathematics. You can’t imagine how 
surprised I was when, desperately trying to remember 
how to say “Pleased to meet you.” in French, I found 
that all the French girls spoke English fluently! 

Their school schedule also differs from ours. 
Classes begin at eight and students have time to have 
dinner (lunch) at home. They return home at six 
o'clock for an evening of homework. They seldom 
have time for sports or watching television on school 
nights. Few of the French girls ever watched television 
except to see the news. Keeping up with current events 


(Girls with pimples have to mess 
with /3 different medications 
to find one that works.) 


is important to French teenagers. Those we met wer 
extremely interested in the war in Vietnam and th 
state of Franco-American relations. 

French teens also keep up with “le Hit Parade, 
since dancing and rock’n’roll are as popular in Frane 
as here. Latest dance craze in Paris is “le jerk” am 
the French girls were anxious to learn it. 7 

In France, teenagers do their dancing at parties 0 
at one of the great new teenage nightclubs in Paris 
Other favorite gathering places for students are Let 
Bank coffeehouses. On weekends, students fill thes 
coffeehouses and often spend whole evenings ther 
just talking with friends. 

There is quite a difference between French datin 
customs and American. Dating in couples is unusua 
among French teenagers. Instead, they go out i 
groups to parties or cafes. However, French parent 
are very strict about dating and rarely allow girls thi 
privilege before the age of 18. 

French parents also have the final decision in mat 
ters of dress. For school, most girls wear uniforms 
but outside of school the current fashion rage is th 
“shrunken shetland” (a wool sweater two or thre 
sizes too small) worn with a kilt. This style is popula 
not only with teenagers, but with the most chic Parisi 
ennes. French girls almost never wear slacks, excep 
for the smart pants suits which are very popular. 

Wool dresses and suits are worn often—to dinnet 
parties and shopping in the fashionable boutiques an 
shops of Paris. Smooth, simple hair styles are pre 
ferred. The current trend in makeup is to wear no lip 
stick, and little else besides eye makeup with whic 
they like to experiment—the same as in America. 

We were all surprised to find how many things w 
have in common. It seems that teenagers are teenager 
no matter where they happen to live. 
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ok lephant Joke 
and Useless Fact Authority 


y Jimmy Zarchin @ Did you know that it is 
legal to take a bite out of somebody’s ham- 
surger in Oklahoma? 

| Well, there are dozens of more facts such as 
te one above (which along with twenty rubles 
‘ill get you into the Kremlin) in “Fr ’In- 
ance,” a book that the author calls, “a mis- 
uide to useless information and other utter 
haos”’. 

Robert Blake, a senior at Fair Lawn High 
chool in New Jersey, has just completed the 
1anuscript for his second publication. The 
rst, “101 Elephant Jokes,” carrying both the 
cholastic Book and Pyramid labels, is in its 
fth printing, and has sold over 220,000 copies. 

For this second venture, Bob compiled in- 

ormation too useless to be used, from all 
durces; animal, vegetable and the local sani- 
ation department, put them together, and 
reated a monster —“Fr ’Instance.” 
_ As Bob says, “useless information can be 
bout anything, but more likely about noth- 
ag.” In addition to the useless facts, he has 
levoted a few chapters strictly to humor. Un- 
ler the section, “Useless entertainment for a 
ainy day,” he suggests such provoking proj- 
cts as circling the vowels on the front page 
if the New York Times, or harmonizing with 
he busy signal on the telephone. Another sec- 
ion tells the reader when to use U.I. (useless 
nformation). “For,” as Bob explains, “useless 
nformation is even more useless if you do not 
tnow when to use it”. Fr "Instance, U.I. is 
juite effective for talking your way out of buy- 
ng Girl Scout cookies. 

Bob is an active member of his class with 
in exasperating list of activities. He has been 
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chosen to undertake the leading role as Professor Harold 
Hill in the school show, “The Music Man.” Aside from 
serving as President of the French Club, and reporting for 
the school newspaper, he sings in the Concert Choir. Bob’s 
future plans include college, but he is still undecided as to 
which one he prefers as none of the schools offer useless 
information as a major. 

Do you know what the words sideburns, bloomers and 
monkey wrench have in common? 

To find out read “Fr ’Instance.” 
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ies Rest re Seika! : 
Keeps feet dry through any strenuous Seats pees 
swimming. It's the new cushion-sole crew made 
with the patented Birdwick* process. Wicks moisture 
away from the skin and into an outer layer of 


@ Jimmy Zarchin, 17, a Fair Lawn (N.J.) High School Junio 
is Sports Editor of his school newspaper, The Crimson Crie 
and he writes a weekly column on high school sports for TI 
Fair Lawn News Beacon, a town paper. 

After submitting this article, Jimmy hired Dave Schinde 
the Crimson Crier’s Assistant Photographic Editor, to set v 
a shot of Robert Blake in the Fair Lawn Public Library | 
illustrate the story. Knowledge-absorbing Robert Blake is 
newspaper staffer as well as author. “Fr 'Instance” is tl 


working title of his forthcoming book—watch for somethir 
useless this fall, it may be Blake’s book. 
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THE “MONKEES” 
PLAY GRETSCH 
GUITARS & DRUMS. 


The fabulous Monkees, stars of 
their own TV show are with it! 
Why don’t you get with 
“That Great Gretsch Sound!” 


"eager meet og pets pops ere ae cel gel at 
THE FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11211 
{ Please send me 
Free information in full color on: 
: (1) Gretsch Drums 
O Gretsch Guitars 
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MODERATOR 


Created For College Men 
By College Men 


@ On last February 6th, the New York 
Times published a front page story on a 
conference held in Washington. For the 
first time, national student leaders repre- 
senting the political Right and Left, reli- 
gious, service and community groups sat 
down together to define a line of collec- 
tive action on an issue of national impor- 
tance: the Draft. The Leadership Confer- 
ence_on Voluntary National Service was 
originated, organized and sponsored by 
a magazine called Moderator. | 

Moderator is published for college 
men and has a readership of over 100,000 
on most of the nation’s leading campuses. 
As a result of its work on issues such as 
the Draft, it is rapidly becoming a nation- 
ally accepted voice of student opinion. 
The New York Times, Time Magazine 
and other leading national publications 
have looked to Moderator as an authority 
on student views and problems. The rea- 
son for Moderator’s success is simple: 
the magazine is written and produced by 
young people themselves. 

In 1962, a Yale student named 
Sherman Chickering decided, halfway 
through his undergraduate career, that 
his education was lacking. He could es- 
tablish no meaningful relationship be- 
tween his academic studies and the life 
he could expect after graduation. When 
he questioned others, he found that a sur- 
prising number felt the same way. He felt 
there was a real need existing on the 
American campus to make college a more 
meaningful road to the future. In an at- 
tempt to respond to this need, Chickering 
took his ideas and a few articulate friends 





Sherman B. Chickering, Publisher 


to a neighborhood basement and began 
to put together a magazine which would 
be a “forum for student opinidn.” 

“For a long time,” said Chickering, 
“nobody would take the idea seriously. 
But it makes sense that students would 
know best what most affects students to- 
day. Where others have made their mis- 





































take is in assuming that students ar 
perceptive or fluent enough to undert 
putting those views before the public? 

Today, Moderator is staffed by a 
of young (average age, 25) professi 
who turn out a magazine respected 
students, teachers and the publish 
industry. 

Most of Moderator’s staff memb 
came to the magazine while they w 
still in school, and all have remained 
close touch with college life. The ii 
office, located in Philadelphia, cam 
large part-time production staff from) 
nearby University of Pennsylvan 
Drexel and Temple University. Exectt 
editor Phil Werdell began contributix 
the magazine while still an undergré 
ate at Yale, and he remains in closet 
with students through ties with nati 
student organizations. Other execi 
members of the staff, such as Ad Di 
Mel Seligsohn, joined the magazi 
rectly after graduate school at F 
Moderator has a Campus Relations’ 
gram managed by some 350 com 
sioned agents who are undergraduat 
universities across the country. 
group handles magazine subscription 
reports back on college action and 
tion. The staff works hard to deliv 
solid blow to the myth of student 
potency, and the nation is beginnir 
listen. 

Regular coverage of issues suc 
drugs on campus, student suicide, 
the Draft, and its up-to-the-minute 
reer information in each issue, are, fi 
fully, helping the magazine’s readet 
feel less uncertain than Chickering d 
his undergraduate days. In any casé 
magazine “is a companion to indep 
ent action in the decision-making co! 
years,” says Chickering. “We don’t’ 
to direct students, we want to 
them.” Today, Moderator is doing 
that, and it is beginning to close the 
between the student and the world 
side. 


@ If you are interested in seeing a re 
issue, the Publishers of Moderator 
offered to send free sample copies to § 
lastic Roto readers. However, you mt 
a male, college-bound junior or § 
Please specify which. To receive one, 
10¢ to cover mailing costs to Modi 
Publishing Co., Dept. S-R, 115 S. 37 Si 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104. 


Army ROTC. 


~ be aleader—Army ROTC. 


2 ig” agi” ere puma 4 
Bill Knott is making the most 
of his college career. While 
studying for his degree in 
education at Okfahoma State, 


| he is also preparing to fulfill his 


| military obligation as an 
officer. Bill Knott is taking the 
“course that’s training him to 





‘ 


But he still has time for his — 
favorite sport. On weekends, 
if the wind is right, he skydives. 
He has made over 80 jumps— 
the most spectacular was a 
60 second free-fall from 
12,500 feet. 





But you don’t have to 
skydive to make the most of 
your college career. When 
you enter college, get the most 
out of it like Bill Knott. 

Take Army ROTC. 
See your guidance 
counselor for all the details. 


This medicated soap 
can make teenage 
breakouts go away 
and stay a ray. 
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Actually . 
Cuticura’s like a bar 
of medicine. 

And it gets things 
out of your pores 
(like oil, dirt, 

flakes of skin and 
impurities) that 
make blemishes 
happen. 

It also fights the 
bacteria that cause 
infection. 

So it cleans up 
breakouts you 

have now. And fights 
the ones that‘are 
coming up. You have 
to promise to use 
Cuticura twice a day 
for about two weeks 
to get good results. 
But since you wash 
every day anyway, 
what’s it hurt to try? 
Just fill out this 


coupon. 


CUTICURA DEPT, SR-27-A 
BATAVIA. ILLINOIS 00310 


Enclosed is 25¢. Please send me my 
bar of Cuticura Medicated Soap. Also 
include a sample tube of Cutitone 
Acne Cream— the skin-toned cream 
that hides blemishes as they heal. 
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Minneapolis Tribune 


CAMPING GUIDE 


Rebecca Rom, 18, of Ely, Minn., is a 
qualified professional guide of canoe 
trips. Her country is the wild boundary 
waters of the Superior-Quetico Forests 
in northern Minnesota and Canada. 
Becci, whose father is a guide, first maps 
out the route for a canoe party, and then 
assembles supplies. Once underway the 
pretty expert must tote gear, portage the 
canoe, catch and cook the food. 





PICTURE HAPPY 


America’s Junior Miss has a rough and 
exciting week of friendship and competi- 
tion behind her once she wins her crown. 
The 10th Annual America’s Junior Miss, 
Rosemary Dunaway, a sparkling girl 
from Little Rock, Ark. (Hall H.S.), was 
no exception. “What I liked best was get- 
ting to meet all the other girls,” she 
smiled, and added in her southern accent, 
“and to hear the different ways we all 
talk.” In the yearly pageant, 50 Junior 
Misses, each held best in her state, are 
judged on academic standing, fitness, tal- 
ent and poise. The girls form friendships 
quickly: Eastman Kodak Company, one 
of the pageant sponsors, gave each of the 
contestants an Instamatic camera. In one 
week of becoming close friends with girls 
she may never meet again, Rosemary 
shot 40 rolls of film! 





Bill Gillette 





POOR RICHARD’S PAUL 


For Paul Ruid, a senior at Denver’s 
Thomas Jefferson H.S., dreams of suc- 
cessfully entering the business world have 
already come true. Paul has developed 
his part-time hobby of leatherworking 
into full-time managership of Poor Rich- 


_ ard’s Leather Goods Shop, one of Den- 


ver’s prestige stores. 

Paul started working with leather 
when he was 11 years old, and only two 
years later, his creatively designed san- 
dals, belts and pocketbooks were being 
sold by several Denver stores. Last sum- 
mer his work was selling so well at Poor 
Richard’s that the owner hired him as 
full-time manager. 

Paul’s school runs on split session, so 
he’s able to take classes from 9 A.M. to 
1 P.M. and work at the store from 1:30 
P.M.-to 10 P.M. In that way he spends 
every afternoon and evening at his leath- 
er shop job, putting in a full 40-hour 
week. 

“I have a B average at school, but I 
think the experience I am getting at the 
store is equally important,” says Paul. 
“The friends I have made among other 
businessmen and the customers I meet in 
the store more than make up for the 
school activities I miss.” 

Paul’s talent, both as a craftsman and 
as a designer, is apparent in the variety 
of leather goods displayed in the store. 
He is especially proud of an after-ski 
boot he recently designed. Made from 
specially treated sheepskin, it looks like 
a furry mukluk. The knee-length, cus- 
tom-made boot has become so popular 
Paul stopped taking orders so he could 
catch up with the demand. 

Following graduation, Paul plans to 
enroll at the University of Colorado’s 
Denver Center and continue full-time 
work at Poor Richard’s. A previous own- 
er once offered to sell Paul the business. 
Paul declined because of college and 
military obligations, but he is strongly 
considering opening a leather shop of his 
own at one of Colorado’s new ski areas. 

“TI would like to open my own store, 
but I still have a lot to learn before taking 
that step,” Paul says. 


Martin Blumenthal 





INTERNATIONAL TEENS 


by Kathy Van Gunten, Lyons Townshi 
H.S., La Grange, Ill. Eight different lat 
guages bombarded us on entering th 
Bel Air Room of the Conrad Hilt 
Hotel last May 21. Breakfast for the] 
participants in the International Tee 
Princess Pageant was under way, af 
everyone was pressing around smilit 
and munching coffee cake. 

Scholastic Roto was holding a pre 
conference to give Chicago-area hig 
school editors a chance to interview tl 
contestants. A Roto representative ai 
swered our questions as we sat aroul 
a table stacked with newspaper clipping 
programs and invitations to the pageal 
“All of the girls have been sele¢ 
through the readers of a fashion 
zine of their country. They’ve alrez 
been through some rigorous competitic 
Tonight they will be judged in poi 
pearance and attainment—not talent,’ 

The girls didn’t seem to feel the Ce 
petition in the informal discussions ht 
later in the International Ballroom. 
soon mixed with the representatives 
Venezuela, Ecuador, Iran, the Phill 
pines, Austria, Spain, France, Japan, 
Netherlands, Italy and the United $ 
while high school newspaper photog 
phers snapped the scene. Boys we 
typical topic. Black-haired Miss Fr 
giggled, “In France, boys chang 
friends as often as they do shirts.” 

Talk turned to Vietnam, and the 
cussion grew livelier. Later the girls 
their impressions of America. “I got mi 
of my impressions through TV,” sf 
Miss Japan as her interpreter tran 
“Americans have always seemed to 
long noses and blue eyes. Maybe 
time I'll be lucky enough to be 
American.” . 

The final decision [Miss Ja 
above, won] was hours off, yet the 
pose of the pageant had been ace 
plished. As Miss USA put it, “We’ 
pretty much alike, really. Language i 
barrier when we enjoy the same thi 
The decision tonight won’t create a’ 
between us; the pageant has led 
a_ better understanding.” 






























It’s packaged in an experimental 
muffler, designed and built by 
GMC Truck & Coach, a divi- 
sion of General Motors Corpora- 
tion. 

_ The magic ingredients? 137,- 
‘000 ceramic pellets that have a 
catalyst coating on the surface. 
You can see them in the cut- 
away muffler shown above, 
between high school senior 
‘Gary Lawrence (left) and a GM 
experimental engineer. 


) These little gray “peas” cause a 


United Delco + AC Spark 
Se an es 


chemical change in the exhaust 
that reduces hydrocarbons and 
cuts offensive odors down to 
almost nothing. 

As the bus accelerates, the 
exhaust heats up and the pellets 
begin hopping around like a 
panful of popcorn. This agita- 
tion flakes off any soot that 
builds up from the exhaust, pro- 
longing the life of the catalyst. 

Years of experimentation 
have gone into (and will 
continue to go into) the search 


General Motors 
Makes Things Better 


Chevrolet - Pontiac - Oldsmobile « Buick + Cadillac - 
With Body by Fisher - Frigidaire - GMC Truck & Coach - Detroit Diesel - 


for an effective way to reduce 
exhaust odors. But we think 
it’s worth it. At General Motors 
we care about making your 
travel more enjoyable. 
Seventeen-year-old Gar 

Lawrence will graduate from 
Pontiac Northern High School 
in Michigan, this June, with 


an ingenious plan. He 


intends to work his way 


through engineering 


college with his favorite 


hobby — drafting. 
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Plug + Euclid - Allison + Electro- Motive 
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